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(The illustrations accompanying this article are chiefly from war-time photographs.) 


\ = HEN we consider the 
Vwi ( multitudinous _inci- 
() t dents of the decade 
between 1860 and 
1870, and reflect 
upon the vast variety 
of important and ex- 


LL? citing subjects in- 
= cluded in the history 


i. of our civil war, it 
may not be an ex- 
aggeration to say that the events of that 
decade alone comprise more material for 
American history interesting to mankind 
than all that is recorded of the transac- 
tions of the previous two hundred and 
forty years. It was a period like that 
covered by some great tragedy into which 
were crowded the events of centuries. 
We can appreciate far better now than 
ever before the foresight of Major Theo- 
dore Winthrop, whose patriotic spirit 
uttered a hope in his last hours that his 
countrymen would keep a careful record 
of passing events for the instruction of 
future ages. But neither Winthrop nor 
any other of the far-seeing men of that 
day could then have formed any adequate 
conception of the long duration, vast 
proportions and _ far-reaching conse- 
quences of the warfare thus forced upon 
us in national self-defence — hostilities 
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that cost the old Bay State alone the lives 
of fourteen thousand of her sons killed 
or mortally wounded during the war, 
and an expenditure of $30,000,000. We 
all know with what honest pride the de- 
scendants of our Revolutionary ancestry 
glory in the services rendered by their 
forefathers in establishing our national in- 
dependence. ‘The example of ‘Trinity 
Church in New York City in some degree 
exemplifies this praiseworthy feeling. 
That corporation has, within a few years, 
deemed it due to a patriotic ancestry to 
erect a noble monument in the most con- 
spicuous portion of Broadway to commem- 
orate the services and sufferings of the 
eleven thousand Revolutionary patriots 
who perished miserably in military prisons 
in that city. More than four times as 
many of our gallant volunteers (out of two 
hundred thousand who were prisoners 
during the war) perished in the prison 
pens of Andersonville and Libby, Sauls- 
bury and Belle Isle. Of this number, eight 
hundred Massachusetts soldiers lie buried 
under the pines around that little village 
of Andersonville in Northern Georgia. 
Never before had the government been 
thrown upon an administration in such 
total wreck and ruin. It was as if a fleet 
cast ashore in a storm, beaten upon by 
the waves and dismantled by the winds, 
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had been hastily committed to the care of 
fresh officers to do what they could to res- 
cue it from total destruction. When Mr. 
Lincoln came to Washington and looked 
around and asked, “ Where is the treas- 
ury?’’ not a dollar was to be found ; when 
he inquired, “‘ Where is the navy?” not a 
sail was to be seen ; when he turned to the 
arsenals and said, ‘Where are our arms?” 
not a musket was to be found. ‘There is 
a celebrated mountain pass in Switzerland 
over which the traveller is conducted 
blindfold. It is said that he would lose 
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his footing with his reason at a glimpse 
of the fearful abyss beneath. Had not 
God dealt with the American people in 
like manner in withholding from them a 
premonition of the whirling maelstrom of 
carnage and bloodshed that lay before 
them, the boldest minds might have 
doubted the possibility of preserving our 
national existence, even with the loss 
of three hundred and four thousand 
heroic soldiers and an expense to the 
government of nearly seven thousand 
millions of dollars —ten times as much 
as England spent in her six years of war 
with Napoleon Bonaparte. The most 


capacious minds of Europe, schooled in 
all wisdom of the past, called the war 
a madness. It was a madness if esti- 
mated by any material standard ; but we 
had a hidden strength which the world did 
not understand. It was faith. The people 
felt, as by an inspiration from heaven, 
that the moral elements of the national 
cause made it irresistible. It was this 
that carried our people through the 
struggle ; ten times their physical strength 
would not have kept them up in the ab- 
sence of this sovereign sentiment. Bis- 
marck once said that “if he did not 
believe in the divine government of the 
world, he would not serve his country 
another hour: take from me my faith,” 
he said, “and you take my country 
also.””, When we consider the terrible 
condition of public affairs that confronted 
President Lincoln at the threshold of 
his term of office, how prophetic were 
his words before leaving his western 
home, — that a duty rested upon him 
which was perhaps greater than that 
which had devolved upon any other 
man since the days of Washington. 
Lincoln was evidently raised up by the 
Divine Providence for the accomplish- 
ment of a great and sublime mission, and 
with a calm dignity and a child-like trust 
in God he went forth to give his labor 
and his life for his country. 

On the i1th of April, 1861, orders 
were given to Gen. Beauregard to 
open fire upon Fort Sumter, the very 
stones of whose foundation came from 
the granite hills of the north, carried and 
placed there by the money of the nation. 
On Sunday afternoon, April 13, Major 
Anderson issued from the charred and 
battered fortress, his flag in shreds, his 
garrison smoke-begrimed, hungry and 
worn down with fatigue. Fort Sumter had 
surrendered, and Governor Pickens of 
South Carolina said: “ We have humbled 
the flag of the United States; it has tri- 
umphed for seventy-six years, but to-day it 
has been humbled before the glorious little 
state of South Carolina.’’ But South 
Carolina was obliged to pay very heavily 
for her attempt to humble the flag of the 
United States; as in addition to her 
sons killed in battle and the mourning 
in all her families, of her $400,000,000 
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worth of property 
in 1860, only $50,- 
000,000 remained 
in 1865. Did 
those reckless 
men suppose that 
the driving of a 
corporal’s guard of 
starving men out 
of Fort Sumter 


GEN, BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


and the temporary 
defiance of a betrayed 
and crippled govern- 
ment would end the 
matter? Did they 
suppose that the de- 
scendants of the yeo- 
manry that in 1775, _ 
on the banks of Con- Gis WE. eascee. 

cord River and at Bun- 

ker Hill, breasted the power of England, 
would permit the experiment of secession 
to be concluded in a month, or a year, or 
a decade, if the integrity of the nation 
and the supremacy of the Constitution 
should not be vindicated before ? 

For nearly two centuries had the people 
of Massachusetts kept the vestal fire of 
personal and public liberty brightly burn- 
ing in their little town democracies ; and 
now Liberty, which first sprang from her 
breast, and drew from the fountains of 
her love its first nourishment in the Rev- 
olution, flew to her again in 1861, and 
from the mountain peaks of Berkshire to 
the remotest sands of Nantucket, the old 
Commonwealth stood as one man in 
defence of the national Union. She had 
given one hundred thousand votes for 
Abraham Lincoln, and elected members 
of Congress to support him, and she re- 
solved never to swerve from her deter- 
mination to trust and sustain him. 

It was fortunate for the cause and for 
the honor of the old Bay State that the 
spirit which animated her people found 
such fitting embodiment in the person of 
Governor Andrew through all the stormy 
period. To his self-denying and patriotic 
efforts was greatly due the proud position 
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of the state in the great struggle. His 
remains now rest in the shades of Hing- 
ham cemetery ; but the remembrance of 
his generous sentiments, liberal views and 
enlightened principles, his watchful care 
and sympathy for the soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts and their families— these will 
live to be a monument more enduring 
than brass. 

It was largely due to the foresight and 
energetic efforts of Governor An- 
drew’s predecessor in office, Governor 
Banks, that the uniformed militia of 
the state was found to be in such an 
efficient condition when the state of 
the country demanded their services. 
A high tribute is due this distinguished 
son of the old Bay State. After ac- 
quitting himself honorably on many a 
hard-fought battlefield of the war, he 
was placed in command of the De- 
partment of Louisiana, and had he 
not been hampered by instructions 
from Washington both as to the man- 
agement of his military operations and 

his treatment of the people of Louisiana, 

he would have done more to restore the 

Union, both by 

conciliation and 
by arms, than the 

whole cabinet. 

The legislature of 
the state passed a 
resolution that 
the ‘free state 
of Louisiana”’ will 

be forever a mon- 

ument fitting to 
the fame of the 
wisdom, patience, 

GEN. CHARLES DEVENS, patriotism and 
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general adminis- 
trative ability of 
Gen. Banks. 
Iam reminded 
here of how few 
of the great men 
who were promi- 
nent in the vari- 
ous walks of life 
during the years 
of the war are 
now surviving. 
As an illustration GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
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of the ravages of 
time, I may men- 
tion that of the 
five hundred and 
thirty-three mem- 
bers of the New 
York Union 
League Club in 
1863, but sixty 
survive. Massa- 
chusetts could 
yield similar illus- 
trations. How 
appropriate are 
the lines of that 
favorite poem of Lincoln’s : — 
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“So the multitude goes like the flower or weed, 

That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told.” 

History has recorded the sublime up- 

rising of the people of the old Bay State, 
devoting themselves, their lives, their all, 
to the cause of their country. No art 
has ever woven into song a story more 
tender in its pathos, or more stirring to 
the martial blood, than the scenes which 
were enacted in © , 
the cities, towns 
and villages of 
the old Com- 
monwealth. 
Mark the marvel- 
lous rapidity in 
the march of 
events. On the 
13th of April 
Sumter capitu- 
lated; on the 
15th the Presi- ~ CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, ; 
dent issued his 
proclamation calling for seventy-five thou- 
sand men ; and on the 17th there marched 
forth from Boston the Massachusetts Sixth, 
under command of Col. Edward F. Jones, 
thus securing to the old Commonwealth 
the honor of furnishing the first fully 
equipped infantry regiment in the great 
line which thenceforth, for five years, 
followed in unbroken chain from state 
after state, to fill the ranks of the greatest 
army ever amassed by state or king or 
emperor in the history of the world. 
On the 19th the regiment arrived in 
Baltimore; and there, on the eighty- 





sixth anniversary 
of the battle of 
Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts again 
shed the first 
drops of that crim- 
son tide which was 
to rise to oceanic 
volume. Here fell 
Corp. Needham 
and Privates Whit- 
ney, Ladd and 
Z Taylor, the first 
MEMEY ‘WILSON. four inscribed on 
that majestic pyra- 
mid of three hundred and four thousand 
names whose memory will be held in re- 
membrance as imperishable as that of 
Galin Whipple of Rhode Island, who shed 
the first blood in the cause of indepen- 
dence. On hearing of the occurrences in 
Baltimore, Charles Lowell, of that patriotic 
family from which eight were killed dur- 
ing the war, none being over thirty years 
of age, started on the next train for Wash- 
ington. Arriving at Baltimore, he found 
all connection between the two cities sus- 
pended ; but on foot he made his way, and 
in forty-eight hours arrived, and, becom- 
ing agent for Massachusetts at the capital, 
soon brought order out of chaos for his 
own state, and then joined the army. He 
was not spared to witness the success of 
a cause for which he risked death as a 
spy, having fallen heroically at the battle 
of Cedar Creek in 1864, while in com- 
mand of the Second Massachusetts Cav- 
alry. 

The same day that the Massachusetts 
Sixth was attacked in Baltimore, the 
New York Sev- | 
enth marched 
down Broadway, 
to take its place 
in the advancing 
columns then 
rapidly moving 
to the defence of 
the capital, and 
joined the Mas- 
sachusetts Eighth 
at the city of An- 
napolis. In- 
spired as_ those 
in the ranks were HON. ALEX. H. RICE, 
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with the noblest sentiments, even the 
most patriotic failed to realize or even 
to suspect the tragedy which the future 
had in store for the republic. They were 
disposed to regard the whole affair in 
the light of a military picnic. 

At Annapolis Gen. Butler took com- 
mand of the regiments there assembled, 
and opened the way to Washington. To 
Gen. Butler and the brigade which he 
commanded the nation owes an immeas- 
urable debt. He it was who, taking pos- 
session of Annapolis, bridled the rebels 
of Maryland, and on his march to the 
capital rescued the frigate Constitution, 
so famous in the war of 1812, just falling 
into rebel hands, and who saved to the 
Union Fortress Monroe, Fort McHenry, 
Chesapeake Bay and the national capital 
itself. Well might that brigade be called 
the advance guard of freedom. Without 
it the fight would 
have been carried 
on upon the Sus- 
quehanna instead 
of upon the Po- 
tomac. Philadel- 
phia would have 
been threatened, 
not Washington. 
In view of such a 
contingency, with 
Washington in 
LIEUT,-COL, WILDER DWIGHT. rebel hands and 

the Confederacy, 
as a consequence, perhaps acknowledged 
by European nations, does not the very 
salvation of the nation at that time seem 
to have rested upon Gen. Butler and his 
noble brigade? Butler was a born sol- 
dier, and it was the greatest misfortune 
that his mother was overruled by some 
Baptist minister when she had made all 
her arrangements for sending him to 
West Point. 

The transactions of these first weeks 
hinged, as it proved, on the presence in 
Philadelphia of Samuel Morse Felton, 
the brother of President Felton of Har- 
vard University. Mr. Felton was the 
manager of the Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington Railroad, then owned by Boston 
capital. A curious anecdote in the life 
of Dorothea Dix shows how she com- 
municated to him the information which 
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she had gained in Baltimore of the plans 
of rebels there. Felton was himself un- 
doubtedly well informed of all that was 
passing, and to his control of that line of 
transportation and to the use which he 
made of the resources of his position the 
country in those initial weeks was largely 
indebted. 

The safety of Washington being se- 
cured, President Lincoln gathered about 
him the wisdom and fidelity of the land 
and prepared for the struggle. His 
cabinet was one of the ablest which 
could have been selected. His choice 
for Secretary of State was signally justified 
by the manner in which Mr. Seward 
served the nation during all those trying 
ordeals, when questions involving the 
destruction of the Union were being dis- 
cussed by the monarchies of Europe. 
Although Secretary Seward was a New 
Yorker, it was the 
spirit of Massa- 
chusetts which 
laid the founda- 
tion of his fame 
as a statesman 
and patriot; for 
“if I have ever 
studied the inter- 
ests of my coun- 
try and of hu- 
manity,’’ said Mr. 
Seward, “I have 
studied them in 
the school of 
Massachusetts. From John Quincy 
Adams I learned what became a citizen 
of the United States, and from him I de- 
rived every resolution, every sentiment, 
which animated and inspired me in the 
performance of this duty.” 

The next important duty devolving 
upon the President, after the selection of 
his cabinet officers, was the appointment 
of ambassadors to represent the United 
States at the various courts of Europe; 
and Massachusetts was called upon to 
furnish her distinguished citizen, the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, to fill the 
most important and most difficult of all 
the diplomatic missions, —that to the 
Court of St. James. Nobly were the 
duties discharged. Mr. Adams’s services, 
with those of his father and grandfather, 
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fill a place in the history of the first cen- 
tury of the republic which reflects honor 
on the nation as well as on the family 
which thus consecutively furnished for 
her diplomatic service three of the bright- 
est names in American history. Perhaps 
Mr. Adams’s master stroke of diplomatic 
argument was displayed in 1864, when, 
in a letter of reply to Earl Russell on 
the duty of neutrals, he pointed out the 
self-condemnation of the noble lord on 
the question of neutral rights and obliga- 
tions. In anun- 
thinking moment 
the British Secre- 
tary committed 
himself to a 
statement on the 
subject, which 
Mr. Adams 
availed himself 
of; and it may 
perhaps be said 
that this argu- 
ment settled the 
basis on which 
our claims for 
losses by British-built pirates was finally 
established. 

At the head of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Sen- 
ate, to whom the President and Secre- 
tary of State were to look for the guidance 
of their policies in securing favorable 
congressional action, was the great sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, pre-eminent as a 
scholar, as a statesman and in general 
culture, — the Hon. Charles Sumner. 

The patriotic spirit pervaded all classes 
of society. The clergy of all denomina- 
tions shared in the inspiration. Fifty- 
nine clergymen left their pulpits and 
volunteered to serve as chaplains with the 
regiments from Massachusetts. Of these 
only three died during the war — Chap- 
lains Fuller, Hempstead and Carver. 
Chaplain Arthur B. Fuller, who fell at 
Fredericksburg, was the first chaplain in 
the Union armies to fall in the service of 
his country. 

Never before was such exemplary care 
taken of the spiritual as well as the phys- 
ical welfare of soldiers, as by the Chris- 
tian and Sanitary Commissions. Such 
services as were performed by these Com- 
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missions had been done nowhere else in 
the world. It would be safe to say that 
the two Commissions combined doubled 
the efficiency of our army. At the head 
of the Christian Commission in Massa- 
chusetts was Mr. Charles Demond of 
3oston, whose untiring zeal in this labor 
of love contributed greatly toward secur- 
ing nearly a million of dollars in free-will 
offerings from the people. After the 
Battle of Gettysburg, the chairman of 
the Christian Commission telegraphed to 
Boston from Philadelphia, “Can I draw 
on you at sight for $10,000?” The 
telegram was posted in the exchange ; 
the merchants at once formed in line 
to put down their subscriptions, and 
the answer soon went back, ‘“ Draw 
for $60,000.” 

To name a single instance of the de- 
votion of those days of which the evident 
results are written in history, Mr. Edward 
L. Peirce threw up, at a moment’s notice, 
his practice of the law, and enlisted as a 
private in one of the regiments which 
served at Fortress Monroe. As soon as 
attention was called to the curious con- 
dition of the “contrabands,” as Gen. 
Butler named them by one of his happy 
strokes of genius, the authorities at 
Washington communicated with Mr. 
Peirce, as an in- 
telligent ob- 
server on the 
spot, as to their 
position and 
what could be 
done for them. 
Mr. Peirce was, 
in consequence, 
placed in 
charge, for a 
time, of the large 
body of negroes 
at Beaufort, who 

GEN. JAMES s, wapsworty. Were e€manci- 

pated by the 
flight of their owners. It was given to 
him, therefore, to organize the first staff 
of education for those negroes, and he 
did so by calling upon some of the 
teachers who had already been ap- 
pointed at Hampton, and,’ naturally, 
upon his native state, where the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society was immediately 
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established for precisely such purposes. 
Mr. Charles H. Boynton and Mr. Charles 
E. Rich are to be named as the first 
teachers of the blacks, among thousands 
who enlisted for this purpose. 

While the different professions fur- 
nished many heroes and victims to the 
war, the bar gave the most. But this 
was no new connection between the 
court and the field. In the Revolution 
the bar took the lead in the cause of the 
country. The greatest judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, John 
Marshall, had been a soldier; and the 
earliest commanding general of our Rev- 
olutionary armies, Artemas Ward, was 
afterward a judge. It was right that 
the bar should again take the lead in 
defending the Union and upholding the 
majesty of the 
law. When the 
news came of the 
fall of Sumter, a 
meeting of the 
Boston bar was 
held, and resolu- 
tions were 
adopted that 
those who re- 
mained at home 
would take 
charge of all 
cases of such at- 
torneys as might be absent in the war, 
and also that they would make liberal 
provision for their families. Lofty niches 
in the temple of fame may the bar of the 
old Bay State claim for its illustrious dead. 
Prominent on the honorable roll stand re- 
corded the names of Col. George D. Wells, 
Lieut. Col. Wilder Dwight, Francis O. 
Hopkinson and George Foster Hodges. 

No less prompt and spirited than the 
response of the clergy and the legal fra- 
ternity was that of the medical profession. 
The medical men of Massachusetts, of 
all classes and schools, veterans and stu- 
dents, offered their services to the coun- 
try with an enthusiasm that could not be 
surpassed. ‘The surgeon’s duty is not, as 
is often supposed, one of little exposure. 
He stanched the bleeding wounds of 
our gallant men in the thickest of the 
fight, and was brave among the brave in 
the terrible hour of battle and within 
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reach of the en- 
emy’s guns. 
Prominent 
among the names 
of those who 
adorn the records 
of the medical 
profession will be 
remembered 
those of Drs. 
George H. Ly- 
man, William J. 
Dale, George 
Derby, George A. 
Otis, Samuel A. 
Green, Samuel 
Foster Haven, Lincoln R. Stone, Leland, 
Holman, Holbrook, Jewett, Thorndike, 
Garvin, Whiston, Smith, Willard, Ains- 
worth, Curtis and O’Connell. Nearly 
twenty Massachusetts surgeons were killed 
or died of disease in the service, promi- 
nent among whom were Drs. Haven, Re- 
vere and Bell. 

The venerable Harvard University sent 
forth one in four of her living alumni, 
or five hundred and twenty-eight out of 
twenty-four hundred. She was represent- 
ed in every arm of the service, represented 
on almost every battle-field, represented 
in life and in death, from Wadsworth, the 
major general who fell in the Wilderness, 
to Private Emerson who fell at Chancel- 
lorsville ; in the navy, from Rear Admiral 
Charles H. Davis, the hero of the cap- 
ture of Memphis, to the seamen before 
the mast. No other class of men, taking 
all ages and conditions indiscriminately, 
could show anything like such a ratio of 
persons who gave themselves to the pub- 
lic service. “We 
venture to as- 
sert,” said the 
Boston Zvan- 
script, “that not 
a single man in 
England, in his 
sound mind, of 
respectable posi- 
tion in society, 
in thoroughly 
comfortable cir- 
cumstances and 
not disappointed 
in love or other- 





COL. F. WASHBURN. 





COL. H. B. SARGENT. 
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r ; wise made hope- 
less and careless 
of life, ever vol- 
untarily enlisted 
in the English 
army as a private, 
during the whole 
Russian war ; nay, 
we challenge any 
one to show ten 
such instances in 
the last hundred 
years.” 

At the head of 
the illustrious sons 
whom Harvard sent forth to do battle 
for the cause of freedom, stands William 
F. Bartlett. In.the darkest hours of de- 
feat, as well as in the acclaim of victories 
hardly won, no officer fighting under the 
starry ensign better deserved the grati- 
tude of his country than did this heroic 
son of Massachusetts. 

Another son of Harvard whose name 
ranks high in the galaxy of patriotism, 
was Gen. Charles Devens, the soldier, 
the orator and the jurist. As commander 
of the famous Fifteenth Regiment he was 
several times wounded and was always 
conspicuous for his bravery and skill in 
handling his troops. Through merit 
alone Col. Devens rose to the rank of 
brevet major general; and it was under 
his lead, while commanding a division‘in 
the Eighteenth Army Corps, that the capi- 
tal of the Confederacy was first occupied 
by his troops, when Richmond was evac- 
uated in 1865. 

In the law office with Devens at 
Worcester, when the war broke out, was 
Francis <A. 
Walker. He 
joined Devens’s 
regiment as ser- 
geant- major, be- 
came adjutant- 
general of 
Couch’s brigade 
in 1862, was on 
the staff of Gen. 
Warren and then 
of Gen. Hancock, 
was severely 
wounded at 
Chancellorsville, 
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and left the 
service with the 
brevet of briga- 
dier-general. 
His later brill- 
iant career as a 
scholar and a 
publicist is a fit- 
ting continua- 
tion of his noble 
record in the 
war. 

While the 
men were coun- , 
selling for the 
public defence, 
the women of Massachusetts organized 
societies to furnish hospital material and 
make other humane provisions for aiding 
the soldiers who might become sick and 
wounded during the struggle. The Amer- 
ican women by their labors and sym- 
pathies became a real and effective part 
ot our armies, and “their ranks,’’ said 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, “ under such lead- 
ers as Miss Charlotte Cushman, could not 
break while their sons, brothers and hus- 
bands were faithful in the field.” It is 
due to the memory of Miss Cushman to 
say that her magnificent gift of eight thou- 
sand dollars to the Sanitary Commission 
was the least part of the service which 
she rendered our cause while in Europe. 
Her earnest faith in the darkest hours, her 
prophetic confidence in our success, her 
eloquent patriotism in all presences, were 
potent influences abroad, and deserve 
the grateful remembrance of the whole 
nation. Would that I could proclaim in 
fitting terms to stamp on the nation’s 
regard the names of some of the Florence 
Nightingales of — 
Massachusetts | 
who sacrificed the 
ease and comforts 
of home that they 
might bear their 
part in the sub- 
lime emergency 
of their country’s 
life struggle, — 
such names as 
Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, Mrs. 
Greely Curtis, 





COL. PAUL J. REVERE. 





APT. THOMAS B, FOX, JR. 
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Miss Helen L. Gilson, Miss Hannah E. 
Stevenson, Miss Helen M. Wheeler, Miss 
Jennie L. Thomas, Miss May, Miss Bond, 
Miss Loring, Miss Parsons, Mrs. Francis 
Wright, Miss Southwick, Miss Rogers, and 
a host of others. 

For more than four years the United 
States Sanitary Commission depended on 
its branches, mainly directed and con- 
trolled by women. This was 
the first example of co-opera- 
tive womanhood serving the 
State which the world had 
ever seen. Over sixty mill- 
ions of dollars were raised in 
the loyal states during the 
four years, by voluntary con- 
tributions, for the comfort of 
the soldiers; and the whole 
of this vast sum was gathered 
by the personal appeals, the 
influence, the persistence and 
the public spirit of the wo- 
men. 

Next to the Supreme Ruler, 
woman was the soldier’s mainstay. She 
cheered him in the darkest hours; her 
ane were with him in the camp, on the 

— —woennenon field of battle, and 

on the bed of pain 
and death. Who 
can measure the 
good she did? 
Who can number 
the lives she 
saved ? 

It was not until 
the news of the 
most appalling 
character came 
respecting the 

COL. CHARLES F. MORSE. Bull Run affair 

that the national 
government turned toward the commer- 
cial cities of the Union for relief —for 
instantaneous relief and for future help 
adequate to the demand incident to a con- 
test which it was now conceded must be 
of long duration and immense cost. In 
response to an invitation from Secretary 
Chase, a meeting of bankers was held in 
New York City on the evening of Aug. 
8, 1861. Never was a meeting of busi- 
ness men convened under circumstances 
more memorable. After an interchange 
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of opinions, a committee of ten was ap- 
pointed to report the next morning. 
The report was received with general ap- 
proval at the next meeting of bankers, 
when the Hon. William Gray, Messrs. 
Franklin Haven and J. Amory Davis, 
representing the Boston banks, stated 
that they were authorized to say that 
they were ready, willing and determined 
to do all in their power to aid 
in suppressing the Rebellion, 
by furnishing men and money 
to the utmost extent of their 
ability then and thenceforth. 
The result of the conference 
was a pledge of the bank- 
ing institutions of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia to 
take $150,000,000 of treas- 
ury notes, in three instalments 
of $50,000,000 each, and to 
pay for them in gold. Thus 
was the national treasury tem- 
porarily enabled to build its 
war vessels and sustain the 
armies flocking to its standard. Had 
Secretary Chase been told that, instead of 
$150,000,000, which was thought suffi- 
cient at the 

time, and which Dm 

was $15,000,000 
more than the 
cost to the Col- 
onies of the Rev- 
olutionary war, 
he would be 
obliged to raise 
$3,000,000,000 
during the suc- 
ceeding four 
years, it is doubt- 
ful how he would 
have faced them. 
“The hundredth part of Mr. Chase’s 
embarrassments,” said the London Zimes 
in 1864, “would tax Mr. Gladstone’s 
ingenuity to the utmost, and set the 
public mind in a ferment of excite- 
ment.”” But during those anxious days 
Secretary Chase said “he received en- 
couragement from the action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which at the 
very outset placed at the disposal of the 
nation the sum of seven millions of dol- 
lars.’ “We thought,’ continued the 
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Secretary, “that in the probabilities of 
war this sum would be likely to cover the 
greater part of the expenditure, and I 
saw in it the spirit of Bunker Hill resolv- 
ing that the last man should perish and 
the last dollar be expended rather than 
that the Union should fail. I received 
inspiration from this, and all my subse- 
quent labors were made easier.’’ On 
another occasion the Secretary said, 
“When the credit of the government 
needed the support of some great finan- 
cial leader, I found it in Mr. Samuel 
Hooper of Boston, to whom I am 
indebted for more assistance than any 
other man in the country.” Again the 
Secretary said, “I sent the first treasury 
note that was ever signed to Mr. Edward 
Wallace of Salis- 
bury, Massachu- 
setts, in recogni- 
tion of his having 
been the first man 
in the country to 
offer a loan to the 
government— 
and without in- 
terest.” 

When the Loyal 
Legion was organ- 
ized in Massachu- 

setts, those gallant 

ST NAM. -—Ss«éO ficcers were proud, 

to choose as hon- 
orary members John Murray Forbes and 
Edward W. Kinsley, merchants of Boston. 
They did so because, from the beginning 
to the end of the war, these men, like 
many others indeed, considered the war 
to be their first business and everything 
else secondary. For instance, when Gov- 
ernor Andrew determined, in the very first 
hours of the struggle, to send the Fifth 
Regiment direct to Fort Monroe,a steamer 
was chartered at Providence for that pur- 
pose. ‘“ How are these men to be fed?” 
said some one in Forbes’s hearing. ‘ Put 
the provisions on board,” said he, “and 
send the bills to me.”’ It is that sort of 
promptness by which an individual fills his 
relation to society and government, which 
gives to a real republic the strength which 
no emperor understands. Kinsley, again, 
was known and beloved in every camp 
from Fort Warren to the Rio Grande. 
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Massachusetts 
expended out of 
her own treasury, 
authorized by 
legislative enact- 
ment, the sum 
of $27,716,000. 
The expenses in- 
curred by cities 
and towns for 
war purposes 
amounted prob- 

a ably to as much 
CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL. more ; but not- 
withstanding 
this, her treasury at the close of the war 
was found to be well provided for, her 
financial credit maintained at home and 
abroad, and her public securities unsur- 
passed, if even equalled, in value in the 
money markets of the world by those of 
any other state or of the nation. Gov- 
ernor Andrew said, in his first inaugural 
message: “ All the scrip issued by Mas- 
sachusetts she is bound to pay, both in- 
terest and principal, in gold, to all hold- 
ers, with the cheerfulness which becomes 
her spotless honor and the promptness of 
an industrious, economical and_ thrifty 
Commonwealth.” And she did pay 
promptly, and in gold, all interest on her 
bonds, and guarded her faith and honor 
with every creditor, while still fighting 
the public enemy. ‘The people of Mas- 
sachusetts have a right to be proud of 
their contributions to the financial meas- 
ures of the government. 

The splendid blossoming cf patriotism 
which, upon the fall of Sumter, burst forth 
all over the loyal states found fruitage 
during the ensu- 
ing four years in 
the uprising of 
two million five 
hundred thou- 
sand patriots to 
avenge the wrong 
done to the na- 
tion—a larger 
army than that 
with which Na- 
poleon overran 
Europe, over- 
threw kingdoms 
and empires, de- evr. james JACKSON LOWELL. 
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stroyed and created dynasties, and revo- 
lutionized the political systems of one half 
of Christendom. To that great army 
Massachusetts contributed one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, thirteen thou- 
sand more than was required of her under 
all the calls of the President. ‘Toward the 
close of the war it was found that she had 
sent more men to the field than there 
were then in the state liable to military 
duty. Such were the men— of the aver- 
age age of twenty-one years — to whom, 
with the soldiers from other states, was 
confided the safety of the Union. 

Nobly did the city of Boston sustain 
her Revolutionary fame. Boston, which 
had led in all the generous and magnani- 
mous movements of our history, furnished 
for the suppression of the Rebellion six- 
teen thousand four hundred and _forty- 
eight men, a 
number exceed- 
ing three quar- 
ters of the whole 
number of votes 
cast by the city 
at the presiden- 
tial election in 
1860; and of the 
surplus of thir- 
teen thousand 
men claimed by 
the state in De- 
cember, 1864, 
over all the calls 
of the President, five thousand belonged 
to Boston. 

Of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers buckled on their armor, some of them 
being among the best officers of the army 
of the Union. Governor Andrew said 
that “he did not believe that any mili- 
tary body in the country had done so 
much service for the Union cause as this 
venerable organization.”’. 

It was not the refuse of her population 
that the old Bay State sent to the war. 
Almost all the old historic names were to 
be found upon the rosters of her volun- 
teer regiments. It is a familiar story, 
how one day in the Roman forum the 
earth opened and a great gulf yawned in 
the midst. The augurs said that this 
great gulf would never close its horrid 
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mouth until it had 
been fed with the 
most precious 
thing in Rome. 
There was doubt 
as to what the 
most precious 
thing might be, 
when a young sol- 
dier, armed and 
mounted, rode 
boldly forward 
_ and plunged into 
COL. Tae evenon, Phe chase, deciar- 
ing that there 
could be nothing so precious as a life 
given for one’s country. So in our landa 
great gulf yawned, dividing in twain fami- 
lies, communities, states, yea, the nation 
itself, and into this widening chasm Mas- 
sachusetts cast 
her most precious 
possessions — the 
youth, the 
strength, the tal- 
ent, the virtue and 
the patriotism of 
the state. 

The historian 
will never have 
to record greater 
heroism than was 
displayed by the 
soldiers from the 
old Bay State on 
the battle-fields of the Rebellion. There 
was no loyal army the shouts over 
whose victories did not drown the dying 
sighs of some son of Massachusetts. 
There was scarcely a battle-field which 
was not moistened with his blood; 
hardly an official report which did not 
bear witness to his courage and devo- 
tion. From Pennsylvania to the Rio 
Grande was his valor tested; over the 
fields of Virginia he tramped footsore 
and weary; he struggled through the 
everglades of Florida and the swamps of 
Carolina; he followed Hooker into the 
clouds and Sherman from Kenesaw to 
the sea. 

The dying sentiments of many of these 
heroic sons of Massachusetts deserve to 
be preserved in enduring stone. 

“Turn my face to the enemy ’”’ were 
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the last words of 
Col. Thomas G. 
Stevenson of the 
Twenty-fourth 
Regiment. 

‘*Tell my 
father I was 
dressing the line 
of my company 
when I was hit” 
was the last mes- 
sage of Lieut. 
James Jackson 
Lowell of the 
Twentieth. 

“Don’t carry 
me to the rear”? was the dying appeal of 
Lieut. Thomas J. Spurr of the Fifteenth, 
preferring to die amid the din of the 
battle at the front. 

“Go to some one else to whom you 
can do more good ; you cannot save me,” 
said Lieut. William Putnam of the Twen- 
tieth to the surgeon attending him. 

“All is well to him who has faith” 
were the last words of Lieut.-Col. Wilder 
Dwight of the Second. 

“You have a duty to perform in this 
life, and I will be near you,” were the 
dying words of Lieut. Edgar M. New- 
combe of the Nineteenth to his brother, 
who was with him in his last moments. 

After Color Sergt. Brown of the Nine- 
teenth Regiment had been mortally 
wounded, he stuck the staff of the flag 
deep into the earth and, falling, died 
by its side. 

When the soldier is stricken down upon 
the battle-field, he does not fill the air 
with cries and groans. An arm is shat- 
tered, a leg carried away, a bullet pierces 
his breast —- and he sinks silently to the 
ground, or creeps away, if he can, with- 
out a murmur or complaint. He falls as 
the sparrow falls,— and, like the sparrow, 
falls not without note by the God of all. 

To Massachusetts must be given the 
credit of being the first in many strik- 
ing incidents of the contest. Suppose 
she had been a week later in 1861, 
where would have been the capital and 
Fortress Monroe, which was more than 
the capital? Their safety was due to the 
foresight of the Commonwealth, which 
saw the coming storm and_ prepared 
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for it, while elsewhere all was doubt 
and unreadiness. Let us remember that 
the state of West Virginia was enabled to 
retain her place in the Union only by the 
aid of arms sent for her protection by 
Governor Andrew. 

Massachusetts’ blood was the first shed 
in the war, and the first shed on the soil 
of the Palmetto State, where fell young 
Whittemore, from Cambridge, of the gun- 
boat AZohican. Hers was also the first 
blood shed in Gen. Grant’s Virginia cam- 
paign, when Private Charles Wilson of 
her Eighteenth Regiment gave up his 
life at the battle of the Wilderness. Her 
troops were the first to land on the soil 
of Texas and display the ensign of the 
republic in the city of Galveston, as they 
were also the first to land and enter the 
city of New Orleans. It was due toa 
son of Massachusetts, Col. Everett Pea- 
body, that the Union army was saved 
from defeat at the battle of Shiloh. It 
was a son of the old Bay State, Col. Henry 
L. Eustis of the Tenth Regiment, who 
saved the day at the battle of Salem 
Heights. It was Major Henry L. Patten 
of the Twentieth who rescued the day at 
the battle for the possession of the Wel- 
don Railroad — 
for which he sac- 
rificed his life. 
The assault on 
Fort Fisher was 
led by another 
son of Massa- 
chusetts, Gen. A. 
G. Lawrence, 
that gallant off- 
cer planting the 
stars and stripes 
on the ramparts 
of the rebel 
works. It was a Massachusetts soldier, 
Private John Locke of the Thirtieth Regi- 
ment, who was the first to display the stars 
and stripes in the capital of the Confed- 
eracy when Lee surrendered in 1865. 
The first charge of the day at the battle 
of Winchester was made by the Twenty- 
sixth Regiment. The stars and stripes 
were first planted on the rebel works 
at Yorktown by the Twenty-second ; and 
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the Sixteenth Regiment was the first to- 


enter the city of Norfolk. The salvation 
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of the army at the battle of Glendale was 
attributed by Gen. Hooker to the steadi- 
ness and heroic conduct of the Sixteenth, 
under the brave Col. Wyman. 

Massachusetts had her full share of 
the brilliant deeds, the sacrifices, the 
perils and the glories of those years of 
struggle. Her regiments were an impor- 
tant factor in every campaign, conspicu- 
ous in nearly all the battles and bearing 
their part in the losses and sufferings of 
all. ‘The city of Worcester and the whole 
state can never forget the gallantry of 
her Fifteenth Regiment, especially at the 
battle of Antietam, where it sustained a 
greater loss in fifteen minutes than was 
incurred in an equally short time by any 
regiment in the Army of the Potomac. 
Nor will soon be forgotten the magnifi- 
cent charge of the Twenty-fifth at the 
battle of Cold 
Harbor. ‘Not 
since the charge 
of the six hun- 
dred at Bala- 
klava,”’ said Gen. 
Bowles of the 
Confederate 
army, ‘‘was a 
more heroic act 
performed than 
was done by the 
_ Twenty-fifth Mas- 

COL, EVERETT PEABODY. sachusetts.” To 

be held in equal 
remembrance is the magnificent conduct 
of the Twentieth — a regiment which lost 
a larger number of commissioned officers 
during the war than any other regiment 
from the state, and which is entitled to 
the honor of saving the fortunes of the 
day and the honor of the Second corps 
in the engagement near Petersburg on 
the 22d of June, 1864. 

Gen. Martindale said that the Eight- 
eenth Massachusetts Regiment had no 
superior in the service; Gen. Hartsuff 
declared that the Thirteenth was unsur- 
passed by any of the sixty regiments 
which he had commanded. The Thir- 
teenth was the representative regiment of 
the state militia, and Governor Andrew 
declared that “it could furnish officers 
for a whole regiment outside of itself and 
not be weakened.’’ Nor will be forgot- 








ten the famous bayonet charge of the 
Fifty-seventh at Petersburg, where they 
carried the enemy’s line at the point of 
the bayonet ; nor the magnificent conduct 
of the Seventh, especially at Marye’s 
Heights, where their colors were first in 
the enemy’s works. The Twenty-eighth 
had in its possession at the battle of 
Fredericksburg the only green flag under 
which the Irish brigade advanced against 
the enemy; and nobly did it sustain its 
national character, nobly did it stand up 
for the preservation of those blessings 
which Taylor, Smith and ‘Thornton, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
meant to transmit to every Irishman who 
should make this country the land of his 
adoption. 

Did space permit, it would afford 
pleasure to describe the brilliant conduct 
of the Twenty-second Regiment at the 
battle of Gaines Mills, where Col. Jesse 
A. Gove was the first of the sixteen 
Massachusetts colonels to fall in battle ; 
and of the Twenty-third at the battle of 
Newbern, where Lieut.-Col. Henry Mer- 
ritt was the first of the seventeen lieu- 
tenant-colonels who sacrificed their lives. 
Nor have I forgotten the battle of Glen- 
dale, where the gallant Major Henry J. 
Howe of the Nineteenth was the first of 
the twenty majors to fall; nor that of 
3all’s Bluff, where Capt. Alois Babo of 
the Twentieth became the first victim 
among the one hundred and ten cap- 
tains; nor Bull Run, where Lieut. W. H. 
B. Smith of the First Regiment was the 
first of two hundred and forty-four lieu- 
tenants who died for their country — of 
whom eighty-five were residents of Bos- 
ton. But the charm and nobleness of 
such brave men, 
said Governor 
Andrew, have not 
perished; the 
sentiments their 
lives and death 
inspire will be the 
most precious in- 
heritance of 
those who are to 
be the hope of 
coming years. 

TotheTwenty- 
second Regiment MAJOR HENRY L. PATTEN. 
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is due the honor of contributing to the 
nation a soldier who finally became the 
youngest major general in the army and 
whose record is unsurpassed in brilliancy 
and heroism —Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
now commander of the Department of 
the East, and soon to become commander- 
in-chief of the army. It was as a lieu- 
tenant in the Twenty-second that he began 
his service. 

One after another we saw the regi- 
ments of the old Bay State, when brought 
to the stern crisis of battle, meet undis- 
mayed the dread 
encounter and 
by their steady 
valor add _ glory 
after glory to 
their flag. At 
Cedar Mountain 
came the splen- 
did Second, un- 
der the command 
of Col. George L. 
Andrews, with the 
best and noblest 
blood the state 
could boast; yet 
right royally was 
it poured out in the great cause in which 
they had enlisted. Only eight out of 
twenty-two commissioned officers escaped 
unhurt; one half of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and nearly one third of all 
the privates were killed or wounded in 
the short space of thirty minutes. 

Faithless indeed should I be did I fail 
to allude to the Fifty-fourth Regiment, 
the colored regiment commanded by Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, who, while waving his 
sword and cheering his men in the 
famous assault on Fort Wagner, was shot 
down and, falling into the fort, was buried 
with twenty-five of his colored troops 
who there fell. So long as America has 
a history and freedom a friend his name 
will not be effaced from the long list of 
patriots who gave life for liberty. 

The first official recognition by the 
rebels of negro troops as equals was made 
in December, 1863, when a flag of truce 
borne by Major John C. Calhoun was re- 
ceived by Major Trowbridge of the First 
South Carolina volunteers. The first 
negro killed in the war was named John 
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3rown. It was fitting that the first rebel 

officer whose duty it became to recognize 
officers commanding negro troops should 
be named John C. Calhoun; he was a 
grandson of the great philosopher of 
secession. ‘This negro regiment, the first 
slave regiment mustered into the army, 
was raised, organized and commanded by 
one who had acquitted himself with honor 
as captain in the Massachusetts Fifty-first 
Regiment, — Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 

Thirteen thousand Massachusetts sol- 
diers served in the cavalry, under com- 
mand of such gallant young soldiers 
as Cols. Sargent, Chamberlain, Crownin- 
shield, Porter, Washburn, Jenkins and 
Rand, the Third Massachusetts Cavalry 
being one of the eighteen cavalry regi- 
ments in the service which sustained the 
heaviest loss in battle. Justice has not 
yet been done to the magnificent con- 
duct and gallant achievements of this 
branch of the service. A historian who 
was a correspondent with the army dur- 
ing the war, when asked why he had not 
done justice to the cavalry in his book, 
replied that they were always so far to 
the front and so near to the enemy that 
ee . it was inconven- 

oy ient and danger- 
ous to be with 
them long enough 
to find out what 
they were doing. 
The cavalry was 
discredited at the 
beginning of the 
war; and later 
Gen. Meade be- 
came, perhaps, its 
most prominent 

COL. GEORGE t. aNprews, €nemy. In his re- 

port of the battle 
of Gettysburg the important part taken 
by the cavalry is unnoticed, while the 
only general, a cavalry officer, who fell 
within the enemy’s lines, although he 
died with five wounds, was not even 
named. The cavalry was recruited largely 
from the colleges, being generally sons of 
wealthy men, individually equal to any 
body of men that ever went forth to 
battle. Gen. E. A. Paul said, “In the 
whole course of my experience I do not 
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remember to have seen a worthless cav- 
alry officer.” Their effective work was 
proven on a hundred battle-fields ; and 
the severity of their service is shown by 
the long list of losses, Massachusetts los- 
ing over twenty-one hundred in killed, 
wounded and disabled. 

Eighteen thousand Massachusetts sol- 
diers served in the artillery branch of the 
army, of whom over twenty-seven hun- 
dred were sacrificed during their time 
of service. The artillery of the United 
States was organized by old Steuben at 
Chippewa, and its history from thence to 
Appomattox is a bright one, Its efficiency 
in the civil war was largely due to the 
gallant soldier who organized it in 1861 
and gave it the high standing it main- 
tained on nearly all the battle-fields of 
the Rebellion — Gen. William F. Barry. 
Among the sons of Massachusetts who 
fell in this branch of the service may be 
mentioned the names of Capts. Kimball 
and Saunders, and Lieuts. Mortimer, 
Blake, Granger, Nye, Berry and Gal- 
braith. 

Distinguished military officers have as- 
cribed the chief credit in our war to the 
private soldiers, whose energies always rose 
with the necessity foraction. At the great 
battle of Gettysburg there was no great 
generalship displayed, no manceuvring, 
no combinations ; and for that crowning 
victory we owed no gratitude but to the 
Lord of hosts and to the hosts that cham- 
pioned our cause. As Gettysburg has 
been called the soldiers’ battle, I cannot 
forbear to recall how signally in this great 
crisis Massachusetts sustained her heroic 
fame —a battle in which one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-seven of her sons 
were killed, wounded or captured. At 
nine o’clock on that summer morning, 
July 1, 1863, a musket shot was fired by 
the Confederates against Gen. Buford’s 
picket line ; this was the opening shot of 
the great engagement. Here on _ that 
day, on Willoughby Run, was fought what 
was in itself a great battle, in one respect 
perhaps the greatest battle of the war — 
that is, in the losses as compared with 
the forces engaged, the Union losses in 
killed, wounded and missing reaching 
nearly ten thousand. Space will not per- 
mit me to describe the operations of the 


first and second days of the battle — the 
portrayal of which would bring before us 
instances of a most daring assault met by 
a steadiness and bravery so unflinching 
as to exalt the men engaged to the high- 
est pinnacle of military renown. Nobly 
did the Massachusetts Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Regiments maintain the reputation 
of their state. The Thirteenth went into 
action with two hundred and sixty men; 
and when the roll was called that night it 
was found that they had saved of them- 
selves only seventy-one, all told, their 
colonel, Leonard, being among the se- 
verely wounded. Our losses on the sec- 
ond day of the battle, though not greater 
than the enemy’s, were indeed enormous, 
Massachusetts regiments suffering their 
full share. Where all did so nobly, it is 
difficult to particularize ; but from their 
positions of peculiar exposure and active 
engagement the heaviest losses fell on 
the First, Eleventh, Fifteenth, Nineteenth, 
Twentieth and Thirty-second Regiments 
and the Ninth Light Battery. The’ 
Twentieth Regiment and the whole Com- 
monwealth mourned the loss of Col. Re- 
vere, than whom none possessed more 
rare and noble qualities. The regiment 
suffered terribly, losing among its dead 
Lieuts. Sumner Paine and Henry Ropes. 
The Thirty-second stood like a rock to 
breast the assault after the breach had 
been made in Sickles’s corps; and Col. 
Prescott, though wounded, remained at 
the head of his gallant regiment. Lieut. 
Barrows was killed, and out of a total 
of two hundred and twenty-nine taken 
into the fight, eighty-one were killed, 
wounded and missing. The sad and 
noble record of those who shed their 
life’s blood on the second day of the 
battle embraces Col. Ward, Capts. Mark- 
land and Jorgenson of the Fifteenth, 
Lieut. Hartley of the First, and Lieuts. 
Erickson and Whittaker of the Ninth 
Light Battery. 

No sleep visited the eyes of the 
council of commanders who late that 
night assembled. Not even the brief du- 
ration of darkness of that night was used 
for rest. The destinies of the century 
depended on the next day’s battle; 
its loss would have left to the Confeder- 
ates no obstruction in their march on 
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Philadelphia and New York; and Eu- 
ropean recognition was ready to wreck 
the cause of freedom. That council, not 
disheartened by the losses we had sus- 
tained, and knowing that the advantages 
which the rebels had gained were rather 
apparent than substantial, voted to fight 
it out at Gettysburg. Having spent the 
night in accumulating powerful artillery 
against the rebel breastworks on Culp’s 
Hill, where Ewell had established himself 
the night before, at four o’clock Gen. 
Slocum opened a heavy fire. This 
elicited from the enemy a most furious 
charge, which in desperation and reck- 
lessness scarcely has a parallel. But the 
Union forces presented an impenetrable 
front, and, coolly delivering a terrific fire, 
strewed the ground with dead in fearful 
numbers. After four hours’ close contest, 
our line was re-formed by a charge of 
Geary’s division, and the right flank was 
made secure. If I have among my 
readers any of the Massachusetts Second 
they will bear me out in the assertion 
that the battle of Culp’s Hill was one wor- 
thy of a more extended mention. They 
will well remember the hour of seven 
o’clock that morning when, our artillery 
failing to dislodge the rebel force strongly 
posted across a little meadow, Lieut.-Col. 
Mudge gave the command, “Rise up, 
over breastworks, forward,double-quick !” 
Sadly will they remember how that noble 
officer midway in the meadow fell dead 
at the head of his regiment, how three 
color-bearers were shot in going two hun- 
dred yards ; how, nevertheless, the colors 
kept on into the enemy’s line, and would 
have held it, had not a regiment on their 
right fallen back in disorder. Another 
color-bearer is shot waving the colors; 
ten officers of the regiment are killed or 
wounded, and a regiment of the enemy is 
flanking it, when Major Morse gives the 
order to fall back, just in time to save 
the capture of them all. In that heroic 
charge of four hundred yards, the regi- 
ment lost out of about three hundred 
men, one hundred and thirty-four killed 
and wounded. Among the killed were 
Capts. Robeson and Fox and Lieut. Stone. 

Thwarted in his plans against our right 
flank, Lee resolved to stake all upon the 
centre. After the struggle had ceased 


on the right, there was for several hours a 
deep silence, indicating that some weighty 
design was in preparation by the enemy. 
The moment before battle, when the lines 
are formed, the skirmishers deployed, 
the guns unlimbered, and the command 
awaited which is to end the awful pause 
dividing life from death, is more trying 
to the nerves of soldiers than the conflict 
itself. The love of life, the dread of the 
awful future on whose very verge. they 
stand, the instinctive shrinking from dan- 
ger, the thought of home and friends are 
felt at that instant with an intensity which 
can only be known on the perilous edge 
of battle. About noon the silence was 
broken by the roar of the Confederate 
artillery, all of Lee’s batteries uniting in 
an attempt to uncover the Union centre 
preparatory to a charge by the flower of 
Longstreet’s veterans under Gen. Pickett. 
For more than an hour the rebel guns 
poured on Cemetery Ridge a furious and 
unremitting shower of shells, the steadiest 
and most continuous fire ever maintained 
by the Confederate artillery. The Union 
batteries were not slow to answer the 
cannonade ; and the earth shook under 
the terrible unbroken thunder of three 
hundred guns. Finally the rebel fire 
slackened and then ceased altogether. 
The moment had now come for Pickett’s 
hazardous assault, the last forlorn hope of 
Confederate victory. On they come, vic- 
tory staked upon the issue. Withholding 
our fire until the first hostile outburst 
from one hundred and forty guns of 
tne enemy had spent itself, Gen. Hunt, 
chief of artillery, then directed our bat- 
teries to open, when from ridge to ridge, 
for nearly two hours, an artillery combat 
ensued which filled the air with fire and 
smoke and the mad clamor of two hun- 
dred guns. Then came Pickett leading 
the flower of the rebel army; and the 
whole strength of the attack was concen- 
trated upon the Second corps, in which 
Massachusetts was represented by her 
Fifteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth and 
Twenty-eighth Regiments—a corps which 
bore the brunt of the struggle and merits 
the first honors of the victory. Pickett’s 
splendid division of Longstreet’s corps in 
front, with the best of A. P. Hill’s vet- 
erans in support, came steadily and, as it 
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seemed irresistibly sweeping up. From 
a hundred iron throats, meantime, their 
artillery had been thundering upon our 
barricades. At last they were in point 
blank range. Then burst our sheeted 
lightning forth, and from thrice six thou- 
sand guns issued a sheet of smoky flame, 
a crash, a rush of leaden death. The 
first Confederate line literally melted 
away; but there came the second line 
not less resolute. Pickett’s division now 
rushed up the crest of Cemetery Ridge, 
thrust itself up to Hancock’s very line, 
and the full strength of the assault fell 
upon the brigade commanded by Gen. 
Alexander S. Webb of New York. The 
moment was most critical, but the per- 
sonal skill and bravery of Gen. Webb, 
aided by the cool appreciation and quick 
action of Gen. Hancock, caused the re- 
pulse and rout of the assailants and their 
expulsion from northern soil. But the 
illustrious victory was not won without 
great cost. Twenty commissioned offi- 
cers from the state of Massachusetts alone 
were among those whose phcenix souls 


“ Rose on the flame’ of victory to heaven.” 


Thus ended the great battle of Gettys- 
burg, the last shot of which was fired by 
the Fifth Massachusetts battery, —a bat- 
tle in which the power of the Confederacy 
fell with its dead who fell. With it lay 
slavery buried deep in the tomb of the 
Rebellion; and the prophecy made by 
Seward thirty years before was fulfilled — 
that slavery was opening up before our 
people a graveyard to be filled with broth- 
ers falling in combat. 

But Gettysburg was only a sample of 
what came before and followed after. 
Our soldiers did not rest upon their 
laurels gained on that well-fought field, 
but marched on to the terrible campaign 
of the Wilderness,*the weary months of 
toil and fighting around Richmond, and 
the death grapple with the Rebellion be- 
tween Petersburg and Appomattox. 

Let us now glance at the record of the 
American navy, and see what was done 
by that arm of the service, which proved 
the most potent of diplomatists in pre- 
venting foreign interference in our domes- 
tic affairs. Massachusetts can boast of a 
glorious record in that portion of its 


history. Twenty-six thousand Massachu- 
setts men imperilled their lives upon the 
decks of the navy. They were in every 
scene of danger and duty —along the 
Atlantic and the Gulf, on the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, the Mississippi and the 
Rio Grande. Under Dupont, Dahlgren, 
Foote, Farragut and Porter, the sons of 
Massachusetts bore their part and paid 
the debt of patriotism and valor. When 
the disadvantages are considered under 
which our navy labored at the commence- 
of the war, we may claim the credit of 
achieving a series of results surpassing in 
magnitude and importance the record of 
any navy in any country. Let Norfolk, 
Hatteras, Roanoke Island, Port Royal, 
Pensacola, the Rio Grande, Fort Henry, 
Fort Donelson, Island No. to, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Fort Jack- 
son, Fort St. Philip, Mobile, the city of 
New Orleans, the shattered fragments of 
Sumter, bear witness to the activity and 
efficiency of the American navy. The 
remarkable energy displayed by the Navy 
Department was largely due to the effi- 
cient services rendered by a son of Mas- 
sachusetts, Assistant Secretary Gustavus 
V. Fox. He held his high position from 
the commencement to the close of the 
Rebellion. Foremost in the contest in 
his place was the Hon. Alexander H. 
Rice, member of the House of Represent- 
atives from the old Bay State, who, by 
his public speeches and labors in the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, both shielded 
the department and created a true pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to the navy. As 
Senator Sumner aided so successfully 
the Secretary of State, Senator Wilson 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Hooper the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so did Mr. 
Rice aid the Secretary of the Navy 
in saving the country from disaster in 
some of the most critical periods of the 
struggle. 

When Secretary of War Cameron re- 
signed in 1861, he said to Senator Wil- 
son, “ No man in the whole country, in 
my opinion, has done more to aid the 
War Department in preparing the mighty 
army now under arms than yourself.” It 
should be remembered by the brave men 
whose breasts are adorned by those 
little medals which are such high cer- 
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tificates of heroic service that it was 
Senator Wilson who first introduced in 
Congress a resolution for the presentation 
of them to those who deserved the honor. 
On the 8th of March, 1862, when our 
fleet of steamers and sailing craft had 
landed the Army of the Potomac, under 
Gen. McClellan, on the Peninsula, the 
sudden appearance of the rebel ram Mer- 
rimac near Old Point Comfort threat- 
ened serious derangement of the plans 
of the McClellan campaign. The battle 
was opened by the Roanoke, commanded 
by Capt. John Marston, a Massachu- 
setts officer ; and inthe battle the gallantry 
of the Cumberland, commanded by Lieut. 
George W. Morris, with Lieut. Theodore 
O. Selfridge second in command, both 
sons of Massachusetts, will be forever re- 
membered. With her flags flaunting de- 
fiantly and her noble crew, commanded 
by Acting Masters Randall and Kennison, 
Massachusetts men, delivering their shots 
frora the port-holes, the ship sank in the 
deep sea. Readers of “Ivanhoe” will 
remember the tournament, where an en- 
dangered cause was saved from destruc- 
tion by the advent of the Black Knight, 
whose unassuming demeanor seemingly 
precluded all hope that he could success- 
fully contend against his powerful adver- 
sary. A parallel on a far mightier scale 
was to be furnished on the following 
morning, by a little vessel of insignificant 
appearance, which steamed into Hamp- 
ton Roads. It was the Monitor, looking 
like a cheese-box on a raft. The Merri- 
mac came forth again to the contest ; and 
after one of the most desperate conflicts 
recorded in naval history, we had the 
satisfaction of beholding the little A/onz- 
for the victor and the Merrimac slowly 
withdraw from the contest. 

In October, 1781, the town of Boston 
was startled from its slumbers by the 
clear voice of a watchman, who cried, 
“Twelve o’clock, and Cornwallis — is 
taken!” Such was the announcement 
which meant that the bright dawn of 
peace had broken, and that England was 
conquered. So, by the overruling of a 
wise Providence, it came to pass that at 
eleven o’clock on the night of April 9, 
1865, the news passed over the land, “Lee 


has surrendered!” Our struggle was 
over; the new birth of the nation was 
accomplished ; and freedom was trium- 
phant. 

The grand total of all the Union losses, 
from the attack on Sumter to the surren- 
der of Gen. Lee, amounted to nine thou- 
sand commissioned officers and two hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand men; and 
although twenty-three hundred engage- 
ments took place during the four years, 
one half of all the sacrifices occurred in 
the principal battles of the war, which 
numbered thirty-one in all. 

There would not now be in the land such 
scenes of luxuriant fertility, of flourishing 
commerce, such abodes of social happi- 
ness, if the flag during those years of 
blood and death and peril had not been 
defended with such immolation on the 
altar of patriotism as that whose records 
crowd the annals of the American civil 
war. The hope expressed by Capt. Shurt- 
leff of the Massachusetts Twelfth Regi- 
ment, killed at Cedar Mountain, will 
not be forgotten. ‘ Should it be our lot 
to fall in the cause of liberty,” said the 
gallant captain, “we ask only that it 
be remembered by all that for liberty 
we fought and for liberty we fell.” 
And while we venerate the memory of 
the dead, let us not forget the living. 
They too offered their lives, although 
thé sacrifice was not required of them, 
and their valor helped to win the day 
for which their comrades shed their 
blood. One by one they are passing 
away, honored and remembered like the 
patriots of the Revolution ; but their souls 
and the souls of their dead comrades 
will go marching on, until thrones shake 
and crumble ; on until every nation is a 
republic and every man a freeman; on 
until the soldiers of Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan shall have saved the world 
as they saved the Union! 

In an article like the present, as no 
one is so conscious as the writer, it is 
impossible that names should not be 
omitted quite as worthy of mention as 
those which appear. Such an article is 


no census, but at best only a reflection of 
the lines in which Massachusetts made 
great contributions to the great cause. 








LAVENDER LEAVES. 
By Minna Irving. 


HE waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 


The bees and busy spinning-wheel 
Kept up a drowsy drone, — 
When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 
Between it laid the lavender, 
One summer long ago. 


The slender spikes of grayish green, 
Still moist with morning dew, 

Recalled a garden sweet with box 
Beyond the ocean’s blue, — 

An English garden, quaint and old, 
She nevermore might know ; 

And so she dropped a homesick tear 
That summer long ago. 


The yellow sheets grew worn and thin, 
And fell in many a shred ; 

Some went to bind a soldier’s wounds, 
And some to shroud the dead. 

And Mistress Standish rests her soul 
Where graves their shadows throw 

And violets blossom, planted there 
In summers long ago. 


But still between the royal rose 
And lady-lily tall 
Springs up the modest lavender 
3eside the cottage wall. 
€ The spider spreads her gossamer 
Across it to and fro — 
The’ ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One summer long ago. 
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THE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION OF 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 
: By Olive Rumsey. ad 


ampton, Massachusetts, a socialis- 

tic experiment was tried which up 
to the present time has had no historian. 
It was akin to Brook Farm in its spirit 
and ersonne/, but on its industrial side 
it was widely different. Brook Farm has 
left to the world, as a result of a com- 
munistic experiment, only a few literary 
reminiscences. ‘The Northampton Asso- 
ciation organized its industries so well 
that they lived long after the commune 
was abandoned. The Nonotuck Silk 
Company is an outgrowth of the silk de- 
partment of the Northampton Associa- 
tion. The projectors and leaders of the 
Northampton Association were as promi- 
nent in the activities of ante-bellum days 
as were the transcendentalists and /#tera- 
teurs of Brook Farm. Associated with 
the Northampton community, as sympa- 
thetic friends or as members, were William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Samuel 
May, David L. and Lydia Maria Child, 
W. Adam, George Benson, James Boyle, 
Charles Burleigh, and many more of anti- 
slavery fame. 

If such an association were to be 
formed to-day, even though we are ac- 
customed to socialistic discussions, it 
would be more difficult to account for 
than it was in the year 1842. ‘The years 
preceding and following that date were 
seething with projects for radical social 
reform. To quote John Morley: “ A great 
wave of social sentiment poured itself 
among all who had the faculty of large and 
disinterested thinking.” England was 
witnessing the Tractarian movement in 
religion, and the Corn Law agitation in 
commercial affairs. Dickens through his 
novels was exposing the abuses and cruel- 
ties of prisons, courts and schools; and 
Carlyle was denouncing all shams, politi- 
cal or social, in words which could not 


be misunderstood. France was not quies- 
22 


F IFTY years ago, in the town of North- 


cent; she was preparing for the great 
Revolution of 1848. Our own country 
was engaged in that tremendous moral 
agitation which ended in the Civil War 
and the emancipation of the slave. She 
was also vindicating her right to be called 
practical. Every European idealist who 
had a plan for social reform came here to 
work it out, or sent his idea here. From 
the influence, direct or indirect, of Fou- 
rier’s writings arose no less than thirty-four 
communistic experiments, of which the 
“Northampton Association of Education 
and Industry” is no mean specimen. It 
is impossible to learn from the meagre 
records of the association now extant 
how much or how little of its plan is due 
to Fourier’s ideas. A member writing to 
the Boston Liberator of 1843 says: “ This 
community is not a Fourier Association ; 
its success or failure is no criterion of 
Fourierism.”” Nevertheless the ground 
principle, that of co-operation, was first 
laid down by Fourier, and the organiza- 
tion of labor into different departments 
is an exact counterpart of Fourier’s pha- 
lanxes. 

In the fall of 1841 four or five men with 
radical ideas for reform drifted, from one 
cause or another, into the historic old 
town of Northampton. William Adam 
was a Scotchman, who began his public 
life as a Baptist missionary to India. 
While there he assisted Rammohun Roy 
in his translation of the Bible. Under the 
influence of the celebrated Hindoo, Mr. 
Adam became a Unitarian. Later in life 
he came to this country and accepted the 
chair of Oriental Languages in Harvard 
College. He wasa man of great learning 
and had a wide reputation as a teacher. 
The name of Professor Adam attracted 
many a student to the school established 
by the Northampton Association. He 
was assisted in the work of education by 
David Mack, a teacher of a girls’ school 
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in Old Cambridge. George W. Benson 
was a successful business man of Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut. He wasa brother-in-law 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and an ardent 
enthusiast in the anti-slavery movement. 
Mr. Samuel L. Hill was a cotton manu- 
facturer of Willimantic, Connecticut. He 
was a “come outer” from the Baptist 
Church on accountof the antagonism which 
the church showed toward the Abolition- 
ists. Those who knew him best speak of 
him as a simple and unpretending man, 
plain in his ways, possessing remarkable 
sagacity, tireless industry, and a moral 
courage that was unsurpassed. Mr. Hill, 
like Mr. Benson, came to Northampton for 
business purposes, and was soon engaged 
in the manufacture of silk. These gentle- 
men, through their companionship and 
interchange of ideas, soon reached the 
conclusion that the world was very much 
out of joint, and that society sprang from 
wrong principles and brought forth fruit 
which was evil instead of good. After 
much thought and deliberation, they de- 
cided that co-operation, and not individ- 
ualism and competition, should be the 


basis of industrial society. They believed 


that it would be possible for man to live 
in comfort and plenty without excessive 
labor, if a community should be planned 
with diversity of employment, simple 
habits of life, and freedom of religious be- 
lief. They then planned their community 
and issued a circular whose cardinal prin- 
ciples are these : — 


{. Productive labor is the duty of every hu- 
man being, and every laborer has the exclusive 
right of enjoying and disposing of the fruits of his 
labor. 

II. Itis the right of every human being to 
express the dictates of his conscience on reli- 
gious and all other subjects, and to worship God 
under any form agreeable to his convictions of 
duty. 

Til. The rights of all are equal, without dis- 
tinction of sex, color or condition, sect or reli- 
gion. 

IV. The family is sacred by the laws of nature 
and the will of God, and no relationships shall be 
formed which are inconsistent with this, the root 
of all human excellence and happiness. 

V. The combination of individuals or families 
is an evil or a good according to the object to 
which it is directed. It is good to combine to 
counteract within a greater or less sphere the 
causes which have produced ignorance and vice, 
oppression and crime, bigotry, fanaticism and in- 
tolerance. It is good to co-operate for the pur- 


pose of giving labor its true dignity and of mak- 
ing a wise division of the departments of in- 
dustry. 


The affairs of the Northampton Associa- 
tion of Education and Industry were to be 
conducted by two distinct organizations, — 
a stock company and an industrialcommu- 
nity. The stock company and the indus- 
trial community were to be distinct from 
each other in their organizations, in delib- 
erations, and in their accounts, but the 
members of each body were allowed to in- 
spect the records and accounts both of the 
industrial community and of the stock 
company. The directors of one company 
might give advice to the directors of the 
other company, but no director was al- 
lowed to vote with the body of which he 
was not a member. The association was 
to be organized by those persons who had 
paid three fifths of the amount of the 
stock for which they had subscribed. The 
president, treasurer and secretary of the 
association were to be ex-officio trustees 
of allthe property of the association, and 
members of the board of stock directors 
and members of the board of industrial 
directors. The board of directors of the 
stock company was to consist of the presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary of the asso- 
ciation and four additional members. 
Stock was in shares of one hundred dol- 
lars, and the limit of the subscription was 
one hundred thousand dollars. Each 
share of which three fifths had been paid 
was represented by a vote, provided no 
shareholder should be entitled to more 
than ten votes. Stock might be paid in 
money or some equivalent, at the option 
of the directors ; and if a person without 
any capital should be deemed eligible as 
a member of the association, he was al- 
lowed to subscribe for one or more shares, 
to be paid from the proceeds of his labor. 
He was not permitted to vote as a stock- 
holder nor to receive interest on the sum 
to his credit until it should amount to 
three fifths of the stock which stood in his 
name. Stock was entitled to an annual 
interest not exceeding six per cent, but 
interest was not payable under four years. 
Every certificate of stock contained a 
condition to the effect that shares owned 
by persons not members of the indus- 
trial community might be bought in by 
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members of the community upon pay- 
ment of principal and interest. The 
stock directors were to determine in 
what manner all funds should be in- 
vested and to make appropriations for 
carrying on the different branches of 
the business. 

Individuals and families uniting to- 
gether were to form the industrial com- 
munity. They were to establish distinct 
departments of industry, and to elect a 
director for each department. Every 
member of the community was at liberty 
to devote himself to one or more depart- 
ments, and had the privilege of choosing 
his own industry. ‘The directors of the 
several departments, together with the 
president, treasurer and secretary of the 
association, formed the board of indus- 
trial directors. This body was to provide 
suitable employment for all members and 
fix the rate of remuneration for labor, 
awarding the same wages to -men and 
women without distinction. All materials 
and goods for the use of the association 
were to be purchased by this same board 
of directors, and they were to sell all 
articles manufactured or produced by the 
association. Every member of the indus- 
trial community was to live on the lands 
belonging to the association, and to be 
provided with suitable apartments. [n 
settling with individual members, each 
was to be credited with the value of labor 
performed, charged at a reasonable rate 
with the rent of apartments occupied, and 
at cost with articles for domestic con- 
sumption. 

This constitution of the association 
was certainly unique, for it provided for 
two distinct companies representing capi- 
tal and labor respectively. ‘The stock 
company controlled the capital: it would 
have been a collective entrepeneur and 
capitalist, but that the industrial company 
controlled the labor and the rate of 
wages. The stock company was an em- 
ployer that could not select its own em- 
ployees, a capitalist subject to the dicta- 
tion of an association of workers. These 
companies might have stood for capital ver- 
sus labor, had not the personnel of the two 
companies been the same. In short, it 
was the peculiar union and at the same 
time separation of capital and labor that 


makes the Northampton Association of 
Education and Industry worthy of serious 
attention. For the practical working of 
this scheme and the suggestions which it 
has to offer for the solution of this labor 
problem, we must look at its history. 

The plan seemed attractive and reason- 
able to such men and women as were 
seeking to live under better social and 
industrial conditions. It promised too, 
on paper at least, to remedy many of the 
evils attendant upon the competitive 
system ; so in the spring of 1842, six or 
seven families decided to try this com- 
munistic experiment. In looking about 
for a suitable place to settle, they fixed 
upon Broughton Meadows, a tract of land 
upon the outskirts of Northampton. A 
silk industry had been established here 
some years before, and as it was adapted 
to the purpose of the Northampton Asso- 
ciation, the estate was purchased by it for 
$30,000. It consisted of four hundred 
and twenty acres of farming land and 
fifty acres of timber land, situated on the 
plain where now stands the town of Flor- 
ence, and stretching north in the direc- 
tion of Hatfield. There was a large 
brick factory nearly four stories high, 
with water-wheel and machinery adapted 
to the manufacture of silk, a dye-house 
with necessary apparatus, a saw-mill, a 
planing-mill, a shingle-mill, and _ six 
dwelling-houses. 

The Northampton Association of Edu- 
cation and Industry was formally organ- 
ized April 8, 1842. At the first meet- 
ing seven members were present; a 
president, secretary and treasurer were 
elected ; the stock directors and a com- 
mittee for the admission of new members 
were appointed. In due time the vari- 
ous departments were formed, which for 
the first year consisted of the silk, lumber, 
mechanical, store, educational and do- 
mestic departments. The association, as 
may readily be seen, did not make agri- 
culture the basis of its industrial life. 
These reformers had no theories upon the 
benefits to be derived from direct contact 
with the soil. On the contrary, the man- 
ufacture of silk was the nucleus about 
which the other departments clustered. 
Special attention was given to the raising 
of the silkworm. It must be remembered 
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in this connection that our community 
started about the time that the Morus 
multicaulis rage reached its height. The 
mulberry trees were already growing 
upon the hills surrounding Florence. In 
this department of silk culture they raised 
about a hundred pounds a year, or about 
what was manufactured in a week. The 
list of manufactured articles was not long ; 
it consisted of sewing silk and stick twist 
put up in short, hard, round shapes not 
quite half the size of a lead pencil. 

The various departments were hardly 
organized when two very serious questions 
arose lor theconsideration of the society, — 
the remuneration of labor and the number 
of hours which should constitute -a work- 
ing day. After much discussion, the 
former was left for settlement until the 
end of the year, when the following scale 
of wages was adopted: under twelve 
years of age, one cent per hour ; between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen years, 
three cents ; between sixteen and twenty 
years, four and one half cents ; over twenty 
years, six cents. The subject of the hours 
for a working day was not so satisfactorily 
adjusted. In those days twelve hours 
was considered a day’s work; and ‘as 
custom is binding, many members of the 
association believed that a reduction of 
the working hours would be neither ex- 
pedient nor advisable. But in this com- 
munity the spirit of reform was stronger 
than the force of habit, and it was decided 
that eleven hours should constitute a 
day’s labor. In consequence of this 
opinion, two of the practical business 
men and heaviest stockholders withdrew 
from the association, leaving the finances 
in a crippled condition. To help them- 
selves in their difficulty, an agent was 
sent to England to spread the principles 
of the association and to solicit stock 
subscriptions. As to his success the 
record book gives no clue, and we may 
infer that silence chronicles failure. 

During the first year almost every day 
brought with it an application for admis- 
sion into the community. There were 
three different methods of admitting peo- 
ple. Some were received at once as 
permanent members, others for a fixed 
period of time, six months or a year, and 
others on probation. One importunate 


class of people who wished to enter the 
community was that of inventors who had 
machines, but no money with which to 
operate them. In the course of this first 
year the association became the man- 
ufacturers of a new kind of wagon and 
several other worthless articles. The 
result of these enterprises was a gain in 
experience and a deficit in money. 

The first annual meeting of the associa- 
tion occurred January 16, 1843. The 
community had added fifty-two people to 
its list of members, and lost six. The 
treasurer reported that after paying all 
the expenses of the association there was 
a balance in the treasury of $44.32 in 
favor of the association. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, and new 
directors appointed for the eleven de- 
partments which now constituted the 
industrial community. New by-laws were 
adopted, which defined the rights and 
privileges of the members and the duties 
of the directors toward their several de- 
partments and toward the association. 
The allowance to each member for board 
and clothing was fixed as follows: all 
over eighteen years received $20 a year 
for clothing ; between fourteen and. eight- 
een years, $14 ; between ten and fourteen 
years, $10 ; between six and ten years, $8 ; 
and under six years, $5. The rate of 
board was eighty cents a week for all 
members over ten years, and forty cents 
for all under ten years. This allowance 
must have been in addition to the regular 
wages, although there is no record to that 
effect. In talking with a member who 
had saved from her eighteen months of 
labor the magnificent sum of $1.80, she 
said: “ Families found it easier to make 
both ends meet than did single individ- 
uals, because there was an allowance for 
each child, and by lumping these allow- 
ances the money brought more comforts 
to the family as a whole.” Indeed, this 
community did not wear purple and fine 
linen and fare sumptuously every day. 

The reports of the first year seemed 
encouraging enough to the members to 
warrant the undertaking of new projects 
for enlarging the facilities and increasing 
the usefulness of the association. They 
proposed to build a new community 
house, a schoolhouse, a grist-mill, a 
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hennery and a tannery, and to rebuild 
the old saw-mill. Some of these build- 
ings materialized, but others remained in 
the minds of their architects. 

By way of a venture, the association 
began the manufacture of bolting cloth ; 
but like many another similar enterprise, 
it was soon abandoned. During the 
year 1843 the various departments of 
industry were thoroughly investigated 
and much advice was given the several 
directors as to the best methods of con- 
ducting business. Of course this action 
on the part of the members caused a 
good deal of dissatisfaction among the 
directors, and resignations followed as a 
consequence. ‘The silk department was 
always the subject of special solicitude ; 
for upon it hung the financial success or 
failure of the association. In this year, 
1843, the silk dyeing was made a depart- 
ment by itself, the manufacture of waste 
silk was provided for, and $3,000 was 
appropriated for the silk department 
alone. In the educational department 
there was much dissatisfaction ; the di- 
rector complained that the association 
did not provide sufficient accommodations 
for thé school ; the parents and guardians 
did not like the arrangements of hours 
given to study and manual labor. Co- 
operation did not diminish the friction 
in the domestic department. Some 
women found their tasks too hard, others 
found theirs distasteful, and all of them 
could have managed better than did the 
director of the department. The cutlery 
department told its own story when it 
reported at the annual meeting, “‘ Doing 
nothing.” In the hope that another 
venture might be successful, they added 
the manufacture of knives to their other 
experiments. Of the agricultural and 
lumber departments the record book 
invariably says, “Reports unanimously ac- 
cepted.” These were the money-making 
departments of the association. 

The members of the association now 
began to feel a little doubtful about their 
ability to reform society. They found it 
expedient to be more careful about the 
admission of members. It was decided 
that no one should be received without 
capital, if he could by his labor do no 
more than support himself. Prudence 


and not charity must now actuate their 
votes. The two-headed organization was 
found to be rather cumbersome ; so the 
association revised its constitution and 
united its two distinct companies into 
one. But far more significant than either 
of these actions was the decision reached 
in November, 1843, that three members 
should act as agents of the association 
for the purpose of founding auxiliary 
associations and of raising a subscription 
of $25,000. During the year 1843 
another reduction was made in the hours 
of the working day ; ten hours were now 
considered a day’s labor. The associa- 
tion this year increased its membership 
by seventeen, while nine resignations 
were accepted. 

Of the year 1844 there is not much 
to chronicle. Professor William Adam 
severed his connection with the society 
this year ; why no one knows, unless the 
rumor that he found his wife scrubbing 
the floor can be trusted. This incident 
might have proved to the members, in 
an unexpected way, that the idea of a 
rotation of duties was not wholly practi- 
cable. -A new department was added to 
the industries, that of making boots and 
shoes. The new members added were 
twenty, the withdrawals twelve. Just 
what was the financial condition of the 
association this year it is impossible to 
tell, for there are no records to bear 
testimony ; but if the prospects had been 
hopeful the secretary would have re- 
corded no such words as these: “ Mr. G. 
W. Benson offered to purchase the stock 
and property of the association and to 
assume all its liabilities.” This proposi- 
tion was refused. Not yet were these 
ardent reformers ready to acknowledge 
themselves defeated. 

The energy of these enthusiasts seems 
to have known no bounds. They began 
the year 1845 with a determination to 
succeed in spite of the greatest of obsta- 
cles, no money. ‘They looked over care- 
fully every detail of the departments, for 
the purpose of putting them on better 
foundations and making them more pro- 
ductive ; but the reports of the different 
directors must have been discouraging 
to the most optimistic member. The 
director of the silk department stated 
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that the hindrance to a large and profit- 
able business had been an insufficient 
supply of silk, and sometimes a supply of 
unsuitable silk. The dyeing department 
was troubled by a delay in procuring 
dyes. ‘The silk-growing department had 
fallen so far short of the estimated earn- 
ings that it had no explanation to account 
for the deficiency. The boot and shoe 
department had not enough men to do an 
amount of work sufficient to secure a con- 
tract. The agricultural department com- 
plained that the interference of the finan- 
cial agent in its affairs had completely 
deranged its business. There was no de- 
partment which had not its grievance, 
and also very good reasons for its want 
of success. ‘The failure of the agents to 
secure the twenty-five thousand dollar 
loan was reported at the annual meeting 
and fully discussed. It was credited to 
the influence of members withdrawing 
from the association. 

The community continued its exist- 
ence, hoping that things would grow 
better ; but in May of the same year two 
prominent charter members, G. W. Ben- 
son and David Mack, withdrew from the 
association. The immediate cause of 
their resignation is not known; but in all 
probability they saw that the dissolution 
of the association was not far off, and 
they were obliged to provide some means 
of support for their families. A new 
president and secretary were elected, and 
new directors were appointed for the 
various departments. But new officers 
could not bring vitality to the association. 
In September, 1845, it was decided in a 
general conversation amongst the mem- 
bers that the association had better dis- 
solve. It was deeply in debt, and there 
was no prospect of any new stock being 
taken up. ‘This was the only thing which 
could relieve the association, as its earn- 
ings were not large and the members that 
had withdrawn were calling for the stock 
which was due to them. November 7, 
the executive committee decided to close 
the affairs of the association as soon 
as practicable; and after that date the 
Northampton Association of Education 
and Industry became a matter of history. 

The indebtedness involved the repay- 
ing of the subscribed stock and the debts 
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incurred by the buying of new machinery 
and raw material. ‘The association during 
its very short existence had managed to 
maintain its members, boarding and 
clothing them and paying -the wages 
earned. Its successful departments were 
the agricultural and lumber. The silk 
department paid its own way and had a 
little each year on the credit side of its 
account. The other departments were 
barely self-supporting, and some money 
was lost by experimenting with new in- 
ventions. The reason for the failure of 
the association on its economic side was 
the withdrawing of stock by the different 
members ; but this withdrawing of mem- 
bers had its first cause in the social life 
of the community. In closing the affairs 
of the association, Mr. S. L. Hill, who 
from its origin to its dissolution was an 
ardent advocate of its principles and a 
stanch supporter of its plans, took upon 
himself the entire business of the associa- 
tion, assuming all its liabilities. He said’ 
to the creditors: “Give me time and I 
will pay you all ; if you disturb me, I can- 
notdoit.’’ In ten years he paid to the 
members all stock subscribed and all 
other debts incurred by the association, 
and gained moreover from the business, 
which yielded the ‘ associates ” only the 
necessities of life, a fortune for himself. 
This is but a brief outline of the asso- 
ciation’s industrial history,—a_ history 
which is full of interest to the student of 
social science, because the Northampton 
Association had economic features which 
are found in no other commune. Yet to 
understand this history in its most signifi- 
cant phases, it is necessary to become 
familiar with the social life of the associa- 
tion. The people who projected and 
supported the Northampton Association 
of Education and Industry were for the 
most part reformers; and sad to relate, 
no two of the hobby riders were on the 
same horse. A large number of these 
people found it impossible to adjust them- 
selves to life as it was ; but they knew that 
they would make admirable citizens of the 
world as it ought to be. There were re- 
formers in medicine, in diet, in politics and 
in religion. One member advocated the 
continental costume; another thought 
raw potatoes a nutritive food. Every 
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“ism,” no matter how much despised in 
the world at large, found a warm welcome 
in the association. It was a home for 
ideas not congenial to conventional life, 
and each member had the privilege in 
the community of airing his ideas. Free 
thought and free speech was the funda- 
mental principle of the association, and 
nonconformity of ideas was its religious 
creed. 

Naturally enough it was not the rich and 
the well-to-do, the satisfied and con- 
tented, who knocked at the community 
gate. The poor in purse as well as in 
spirit, the enthusiast for trying experi- 
ments, the inventor with a machine 
which the world did not want, as well as 
the men of high ideals and noble mo- 
tives, came to Northampton. In the 
early days of the association, no man 
was so poor in money, skill or reputation, 
that an entrance into the community was 
denied to him. In short it was an asy- 
lum to all humanity, to the outcasts from 
the world. Every condition of life was 
represented. The farmer and the law- 
yer, the mechanic and the doctor, the 
day laborer and the minister, the teacher 
and the washerwoman worked together 
side by side. Their aim was one,—a 
better economic and social world. The 
much-despised negro found warm friends 
in the Northampton Association; for 
these idealists preached not only with 
their lips, but in their lives, the equality 
of black and white. Sojourner Truth, 
the “ African sibyl,”’ lived in the commu- 
nity for some time. One of the mem- 
bers told me that he and Sojourner used 
to wring out the clothes together on 
washing day. Dr. David Ruggles, a col- 
ored physician, made his home in the as- 
sociation. He was a man of much re- 
pute in the neighborhood, and became 
the manager of a successful water cure. 
The growth of the association was easy 
and natural. No definite measures were 
taken to win people to the cause; 
no pamphlets were published, and no 
tracts nor circulars were issued. People 
came into the association because some 
of their friends were already there; 
others joined through the advice of Miss 
E. P. Peabody, Samuel J. May, David 
Lee Child, his wife, Lydia Maria, or other 


friends of the community. One mem- 
ber, now living in Florence, told me that 
he was a printer in Old Cambridge. 
* One day,” said he, “I set the type for 
the Constitution of the ‘ Northampton 
Association of Education and Industry.’ 
As I read it over, I became impressed 
with its principles. I turned around and 
said to the men in the office, ‘I think I 
will go up and try it for a year.’’’ He did 
so, learned the trade of a silk dyer, and 
followed it for fifty years. In Northamp- 
ton he met his wife, who was working in 
a silk factory. In speaking of the com- 
munity, he said, “Those were happy 
days, and I have never regretted coming 
here.” 

The members of the community repre- 
sented no particular section of the coun- 
try; though the greater number came 
from New England, there were people 
from New York, Maryland, Alabama, 
England, Scotland and Germany. Life 
in the community was simple from prin- 
ciple, and frugal from necessity. Social 
life was unconventional and free, going 
sometimes tothe verge of propriety, but 
never beyond. . Drinking was unknown, 
and there was no need of a court house 
or a jail. Vulgarity was less common 
than in the outer world ; and what swear- 
ing was heard was but an emphasized in- 
dignation against meanness. The family 
life was held sacred, as the unit of society, 
and families or individuals resided, ac- 
cording to their pleasure, either in the 
community boarding house or in one of 
the dwelling houses. The boarding house 
was the brick factory, of which the first 
floor was used for machinery, the second 
for the manufacture of silk, the third for 
school, store, dining-room and _ kitchen, 
and the fourth was partitioned off by thin 
boards into apartments of various sizes. 

The domestic work of the community 
fell to the women, and in many cases hard 
manual labor such as scrubbing and wash- 
ing was delegated to women who had been 
tenderly reared and were physically un- 
able to endure the strain of severe work. 
The women of the community found life 
more burdensome than did the men, and, 
in the words of an old farmer, did more 
grumbling. But it must be remembered 
that many of the women were not 
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actuated by the same ideal motives that 
the men were ; they came to Northampton 
to gratify the wishes of either father or 
husband. But in spite of hardships and 
discomforts, these. idealists, both men and 
women, bore the burden and heat of the 
day with fortitude and cheerfulness. To 
be sure, their aim was high, —the complete 
revolution of society ; and if they wanted 
the martyr’s crown, they must take his 
stripes too. 

The members of the association who 
are still living speak with enthusiasm of 
those community days, and emphatically 
pronounce them happy ones. A visitor 
to the community, in a letter to the Bos- 
ton Liberator, says: ‘I have never seen 
together so numerous a company with 
such free and happy characters. I have 
never seen such cheery, hopeful counte- 
nances and such easy and interesting 
manners and deportment.” Giles B. 
Stebbins, in his book, “ Upward Steps of 
Seventy Years,” thus writes of his life in 
the Northampton community: ‘“ There 
was a strange charm in the daily contact 
with persons with whom opinions could 
be freely exchanged and no cold wave of 
self-righteous bigotry be felt. This and 
the hope for fraternal industry won from 
excessive toil made them cheerful amidst 
difficulty and discomfort. It was a study 
of character as well as of books; marked 
individuality, moral courage, conscien- 
tious devotion to right and warm sym- 
pathies abounded. I remember a wedding 
at the breakfast table of the factory din- 
ing-hall, with ne cards or cake, but brown 
bread and wooden chairs, and a squire to 
make it legal. The ripe wisdom and 
beautiful tenderness finely set forth in 
words or in delicate acts, by those who 
went from the wedding table to their work 
in mill, or field, or kitchen, made some 
weddings, where silks and diamonds and 
shallow compliments abound, poor in 
comparison.” 

The educational side of the association 
was. always prominent, owing to the repu- 
tation which Professor Adam had as a 
learned man and a brilliant teacher. 
Some people entered the community for 
the sole purpose of educating their ‘chil- 
dren ; others sent their boys and girls as 
boarding pupils. The directors of the 
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educational department believed that 
manual labor should form a part of an 
educational system. Accordingly the 
younger children fed the silkworms for so 
many hours a day, and the older: ones 
worked in the factories or on the farm. 
The plan was not wholly satisfactory, for 
the teachers found that after the pupils 
had worked all the morning they were 
incapable of profitable study in the after- 
noon. Many experiments were tried, 
but unfortunately the life of the association 
was too short to solve the problem of what 
relation manual training ought to bear to 
intellectual training in a complete scheme 
of education. The duties of the educa- 
tional department were not confined to 
the training of the young ; they embraced 
also the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
instruction of the adult members of the. 
community. Lectures of different kinds 
were provided. Sylvester Graham deliv- 
ered one on physiology and _ hygiene, 
William Lloyd Garrison one on associa- 
tion, and Professor Adam one on social 
economy. Moral questions were often 
discussed in the weekly meetings of the 
association or in the Sunday services. 

To draw fine distinctions between the 
moral, the spiritual and the meatal influ- 
ences of the community would be impos- 
sible; one line of thought colored and 
mingled with the others. It must be 
remembered that the association was 
made up of people of all beliefs and no 
beliefs ; some were orthodox Christians, a 


‘few were materialists and atheists. One 


man might say, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy ;” but his next-door 
neighbor might claim that one day was as 
good as another for doing the work of the 
world. The people of Northampton, fed 
and nourished on the teachings of Jona- 
than Edwards, looked upon the commu- 
nity as a set of godless men and women 
with no reverence for things in heaven 
nor things on earth. This, however, is a 
reputation which I believe they do not 
merit. It is true that on entering the 
society they subscribed to no creed, and 
that liberal thought was the spiritual stimu- 
lus. Yet if we accept the saying, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” we must 
acknowledge that this community, taken 
as a whole, was an assembly of sincere 
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men and women acting from the highest 
motives, and that they feared and rever- 
enced God and loved their neighbors as 
— yea, better than—themselves. Their 
Sunday services were simple and without 
ceremony. On pleasant, warm days, their 
tabernacle was a grove of pines, where 
now stands the Congregational Church of 
Florence ; on wintry days they gathered 
together in the school-room. The 
speaker was sometimes a member of the 
community, and sometimes a visitor. 
Wendell Phillips often addressed them, 
and so did SamuelJ. May, Frederick Doug- 
lass and William Lloyd Garrison. Life 
in the Northampton community could 
not have been dull or monotonous for 
want of ideas,—a charge which is 
brought against the Shakers and the 


German communities; in truth, it was 


the fact of having too many ideas that 
ruined it. 

And yet these people were not all seers 
of visions and dreamers of dreams. There 
was a good proportion of practical busi- 
ness-like people in the community ; and 
these ought to have kept the association 
from framing that unique feature of their 
social life known as mutual criticism. 
The members made an agreement among 
themselves that each one should submit 
himself to the criticism of every other 
member. The object of such an institu- 
tion was of course improvement and prog- 
ress, and the means to that end were to 
be used with sincerity and charity. This 
mutual criticism flourished among the 
Perfectionists of the Oneida community ; 
they maintain that it is a remedy for gos- 
sip and backbiting. But the Northamp- 
ton Associates found that this institution 
increased rather than diminished the 
friction of social life. Faults which might 
have passed unnoticed were brought to 
the cruel gaze of the world. Every 
woman could bring up a child better than 
its mother, and every man could do a 
piece of work more deftly than his neigh- 
bor. There was a general tendency 
among the members to labor in other 
people’s vineyards. This institution was 
formed with all honesty and sincerity of 
purpose, and the fact that these idealists 
fully believed, in the childlike simplicity 
of their hearts, that systematic fault-find- 


ing could be practical in this world of 
envyings and emulations, is not without a 
touch of sublimity as well as of pathos. 
It illustrates better than anything else 
what manner of men they were. The 
actual working of mutual criticism may 
be shown by the story of a farmer mem- 
ber. ‘I was,” said he, “a teamster in 
the community. One day I drove my 
horse very rapidly toward the factory. A 
member who stood on the steps said, ‘ If 
that was my horse you would never drive 
it in that way again ;’ but I told him that 
as long as I drove the horse I should 
drive him just as I pleased.” If you knew 
that farmer, you would be very sure that 
hekept his word. Ido not wish to insinu- 
ate that life in the Northampton commu- 
nity was one continual wrangle ; for the 
members believed in the efficiency of 
mutual criticism, and endeavored to put 
it into practice with Christian fortitude 
and brotherly love. It failed because the 
community was composed of men and 
women, and not of angels. One might 
say with truth that when the association 
framed the institution known as mutual 
criticism it signed its own death warrant. 
From petty differences arose serious 
troubles which caused this member or that 
to withdraw from the association. The 
paying back of stock to dissatisfied mem- 
bers crippled the association financially 
and brought about its dissolution. 
Looking at the history of the associa- 
tion from the distance of fifty years, we 
see other causes for failure which stand 
out less prominently than does this of 
mutual criticism. The fact can hardly be 
over-emphasized, that this community 
was a gathering of peculiar people. Many 
of them were idealists who could not 
make the connection between theory and 
practice. They were all good, and.many 
of them were noble; but they were not 
of the class to stand shoulder to shoulder 
and bear the heat and fatigue of common- 
place work. They were weighed down 
by the burden of their many ideas, and 
were made restless by their noble dis- 
content with life as it was and their desire 
to better its conditions. If the associa- 
tion ‘had been larger, with a goodly pro- 
portion of ordinary and conventional men 
and women, so that the reformers need 
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not have jostled one another, the chances 
for the success of the enterprise would 
have been increased. 

The members of the Northampton 
Association were bound together by no 
strong ties. The German communities, 
like the Shakers, adopted communal liv- 
ing as a religious belief. This creed was 
the vital principle of their lives, and in it 
and by it they were kept together. Their 
faith furnished rules for implicit obedi- 
ence, and any flagrant disregard of these 
rules excommunicated a member from the 
society. Now, the members of the North- 
ampton Association were held by no con- 
tract whatever. The requirements and 
regulations were very loose ; a man might 
cease to be a member from any cause, 
trivial or weighty. In many kindred 
associations withdrawal from the society 
was at the expense of one’s property, 
which afterward came into the possession 
of the community. But the Northampton 
Association paid back stock with a 
promptness which was against the prin- 
ciples of the constitution and opposed to 
its best interests. ‘They were generous 
when it would have been better to be 
prudent and worldly-wise. 

Brook Farm found its backbone and 
inspiration in George Ripley, and Hope- 
dale was held together by the enthusiasm 
of Adin Ballou; but the Northampton 
Association listened to no voice which 
spoke with authority. There was no man 
who stood out from the rest as a leader. 
Perhaps there were half a dozen men to 
whom the association was the chief in- 
terest of life. All of those men were 
industrious, self-sacrificing and ambitious, 
and gave their best thoughts to furthering 
the growth and prosperity of the com- 
munity. Still it lacked the unity and 
enthusiasm which a whole-souled leader 
can give an enterprise. 

One might easily ask whether in the 
midst of so many reforms and beliefs 
there was no common ground. Yes, there 
was one thread of sentiment which held 
the members together for a time, and that 
was the interest in the anti-slavery cause. 
From the beginning to the end the com- 
munity was a stronghold of Garrisonian 
abolition. ‘The association had for one 
of its founders George W. Benson, a 


brother-in-law of William Lloyd Garrison ; 
so, naturally enough, many of the people 
who were thrown with Mr. Benson were 
more or less of his way of thinking. Gar- 
rison’s method of extending his cause 
had nothing uncertain about it. It was 
aggressive and violent; he believed in no 
compromises, no palliative measures. The 
slave must be set free and at once, was 
his doctrine. Now, the people of the 
Northampton Association were of the 
type of men to be attracted and held by 
Garrison’s radical ideas. They them- 
selves believed that there was no way in 
which society can be reformed except by 
breaking down all existing conventionali- 
ties and beginning with new principles. 
Many of the members were ardent advo- 
cates of Garrison’s cause before they 
joined the community; and here they 
found themselves amidst conditions which 
fostered their enthusiasm. Garrison him- 
self was a frequent visitor at Northampton. 
When he was worn out by his public work, 
he found rest among these congenial . 
friends in the valley of the Connecticut. 
During the four years which made the 
brief existence of the association, every 
possible effort was made to extend the 
anti-slavery cause. Members of the asso- 
ciation, then as well as afterward, were 
editors of its papers, agents for its socie- 
ties, and speakers on its platforms. The 
same spirit perpetuated itself in the village 
of Florence, which was an outgrowth of 
the community. It became known in the 
surrounding country as a gathering place 
for the abolitionists. There the flying 
fugitive found friends and often a home. 
Charles Burleigh, a man well known in 
the anti-slavery cause, was for fifteen 
years the leader of the Free Congrega- 
tional Church, or Cosmian Hall, as it is 
known in the neighborhood. What Brook 
Farm has been in the history of American 
literature, the Northampton Association 
has been in the history of the anti-slavery 
cause ; and no record of that movement 
would be complete without an allusion to 
the part taken by these enthusiastic men 
and ardent women. 

So manifold are the interests of the 
Northampton Association of Education 
and Industry, that in a single article it is 
impossible to touch upon them all. We 
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have looked upon it as a socialistic ex- 
periment, as a centre of liberal thought on 
religious questions, and as a movement 
for promoting the anti-slavery cause. Yet 
there is one more point which deserves 
mention. The Northampton Association 
has a place in the labor movement of 
America. It was a pioneer in productive 
co-operation. ‘Twenty years before the 
Civil War it formed a stock company, 
and tried by this means to unite the 
laborer and the capitalist, to establish the 
industrial independence of the workman, 
and to enable him to divert profits into 
his own pockets. 


The association did not succeed, it is- 


true, but its failure was only partial; that 
is, it was the social scheme and not the 
co-operative scheme which was at fault. 
The industries of the association were 
sound, or they could not have lived after 
the commune was abandoned. The his- 
tory of co-operation in this country is for 
the most part a record of failures; and 
after the experiments of fifty years the 
industrial world has to-day no better plan 
to offer than that which the Northampton 
Association tried. These enthusiasts made 
efforts to better the condition of the work- 
ingman by distinguishing in their pur- 
chases between the products of free and 
slave labor. They made a stand also 
upon the duration of the working day, 
reducing its hours from twelve to ten. 
Long before the world knew that there 
was a woman question, they gave to 
women for the same work the same wages 
which men received. The labor questions 
of fifty years ago were in essentials what 
they are now; but to-day the demands 
for shorter hours and higher wages are 
made by the laborers themselves, and 
then they were advocated only by re- 
formers and idealists. 

The Northampton Association has not 
passed out of sight leaving no traces 
behind it. A couple of miles from the 
centre of Northampton stands the pretty 
village of Florence. It was built by 
these communists, their descendants and 
friends. On its open square rises Cosmian 
Hall, a church, if it may be so called, of 
the most advanced and liberal views, an 
outcome of the religious principles of the 
association. Along Mill River is a series 
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of brick factories which belong to the 
Nonotuck Silk Company. This company, 
so wealthy and well known, had its origin 
in the silk department of the association. 
Not far from the river, and along the line 
of the horse-car, is the Florence Sewing 
Machine Company, an indirect result of 
the mechanical department of the associ- 
ation. It is easy to find in Florence 
brick-and-mortar witnesses of the com- 
munity life; but to trace its intellectual 
and moral influences is a far harder task. 
The Christian helpfulness that actuated 
members of the association to good deeds 
moves to-day the townspeople of Flor- 
ence. The few remaining men and 
women who were once members of its 
community live still in Florence, and the 
town is always ready to do them rever- 
ence. 

Such is the history of a socialistic ex- 
periment which was begun and ended 
long before our war. Can so old an ex- 
periment have any meaning or lesson for 
us of to-day? It is true that Fourierism 
and many kindred “isms” are things of 
the past; but the spirit of social reform 
has not yet gone out of fashion. What- 
ever form socialism may take in the 
future, it cannot neglect industrial organ- 
izations; for capital versus labor will 
always be a vexed question, and we can- 
not afford to throw away any suggestions 
which the experiments of the past may 
give us. On its industrial side, the 
Northampton Association had features 
worthy of note. Few communes have 
been manufacturers, and none have con- 
ducted their industries upon so sound and 
so intelligent a business plan, — that is, 
a double organization with capital versus 
labor as the basis of a co-operative sys- 
tem. The transition from this plan to 
ordinary business methods was an easy 
one. The two companies became one ; 
this one company shrank to one man, who 
was the connecting link between the as- 
sociation and the Nonotuck Silk Com- 
pany. On its social side the community 
has no lesson peculiar to its own experi- 
ence. The history of every commune 
teaches us that any scheme which at- 
tempts to reorganize society, and over- 
looks the fact that society grows and is 
not made, is foreordained to failure. 
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THE WOOD IN WINTER. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


Since song has ceased, and voices its despair 
In moans that fail along the wintry air 
Like dying cries upon some field of feud. 
Above, the clouds in sullen masses brood, 
And up to them their writhing arms and bare 
The gaunt trees lift, as though to woo them fair, 
And win them back unto a sunnier mood. 


Ts wood is reft of its beatitude 


A king whose heart was as the heart of morn 
But yesterday, whose hope was falcon-high, 
The wood is Lear, and his Cordelia song : 
Behold a suppliant now, bereft and lorn, 
Upholding piteous arms unto the sky, 
Pleading that heaven will right his bitter wrong. 

















FORMS OF TULIP DECORATION ON PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN POTTERY. 


INSCRIBED POTTERY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMANS. 


By Edwin Atlee Baréer. 


late Professor Samuel Stehman 
Haldeman, who made a thorough 
study of the Pennsylvania German tongue, 
described it as a legitimate South- 
German dialect with an element of Eng- 
lish, and not, as is popularly supposed, a 
corrupt dialect of the German language 
formed in America. The German emi- 
grants who settled in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania very early in the last century, came 
principally from the Palatinate and spoke 
the dialect which prevailed on the upper 
Rhine. As time passed and the trans- 
planted German communities came into 
contact with the English-speaking settlers 
who surrounded them, their vocabulary 
became gradually enlarged by the addi- 
tion of many English or Anglicized words, 
so that the Pennsylvania German of to- 
day has come to be an idiom which is 
largely unintelligible to the natives of 
Germany and to Americans as well. 
The meagre literature of the earlier 
Palatines in Pennsylvania was almost 
wholly, if not entirely, ecclesiastical, and 
consequently appealed only to a limited 
class of the German-speaking inhabitants. 
No works of a purely popular character 
seem to have been printed for the com- 
mon people, who were, therefore, com- 


pelled to turn elsewhere for amusement 
3A 
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and instruction. To supply the want of 
a light literature, the art of the potter 
was brought into service, and ordinary 
pie-plates and dishes were inscribed with 
the homely mottoes and rude rhymes 
which had ornamented the coarse earthen- 
ware of the fatherland. These inscrip- 
tions were either incised, or traced on the 
ware in liquid clays. The time-honored 
sentiments thus reproduced gave place 
gradually to more original compositions, 
which were either of a moral or pious 
character, satirical or humorous. Usu- 
ally the lettering was placed around the 
margin of the dish, while in the centre 
appeared a device of bird or flower, man 
or beast. The floral designs, however, 
predominated, and among these the tulip 
figured most frequently. This was a fa- 
vorite flower with the old German-Ameri- 
cans, not only on account of its beauty 
and characteristic form and the ease with 
which it could be represented in slip- 
painting, but because of the associations 
surrounding it. The tulip, a native of 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
in the Levant, is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople to Augsburg 
by Conrad Gesner in the year 1559, where 
it soon came into popular favor. In the 
seventeenth century the cultivation of 
this plant developed in Holland to such 
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an extent that it became one of the most 
remarkable horticultural manias in the 
world’s history, and fabulous prices were 
frequently paid for new and rare varieties. 
The “a/penwuth or “tulip madness” ex- 
tended into Germany and continued to 
rage for many years. The German pot- 
ters of the eighteenth century, particularly 
throughout the Rhenish Palatinate, used 
the tulip extensively as a decorative sub- 
ject on their slip-ornamented earthen- 
ware. The porcelain manufacturers of 
Saxony, notably at Meissen, also painted 
it, in natural colors, on their finest china, 
and it still continues to be employed by 
the best decorators of continental fac- 
tories, being especially characteristic of 
the Dresden wares of the present day. 
When the emigrants from Germany settled 
in eastern Pennsylvania in the last cen- 
tury, they brought with them the ancient 
art of slip-decoration and first estab- 
lished it in the United States. It is re- 
markable that the Persian name of the 
tulip, d@u/band, should have been retained 
through nearly three and a half centuries, 
and that the plant should be known to 
the Pennsylvania Germans to-day as the 
dullaban. 

The manufacture of this interesting 
pottery in Pennsylvania seems to have 
been confined to the eastern counties of 
Montgomery, Bucks, Berks, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Schuylkill and Lancaster, 
while the large majority of examples 
which have been brought to light were 
made in the first two named. If there 
has ever been any doubt as to the 
American origin of these pieces, it must 
disappear on a careful examination 
of the inscriptions which they bear. 
These are in the nature of mottoes and 
sayings, which rarely reach the dignity 
of proverbs, usually arranged in rhym- 
ing couplets. In the majority of them, 
especially those on pieces produced be- 
tween 1800 and 1850, the Pennsylvania 
dialect is apparent; and if further proof 
of their local origin should be required, 
it is furnished in a number of recently 
discovered examples which contain the 
names of the makers and the dates and 
places of fabrication. One of these 
named and dated pieces, shown here, 
contains the inscription, “ Rudolf Drach, 
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Hefner in Badminster Daunschib, 1792,” 
showing that it was made by Rudolph 
Drach, potter, in Bedminster Township 
(Bucks County) in the year 1792. 
This furnishes an illustration of the Eng- 
lish influence on the German dialect, 
the word Daunschidb being a phonetic 
adaptation of the English sownship. 1 
am informed by General W. W. H. 
Davis that Rudolf Drach (now Traugh) 
was a potter in Bedminster a hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. In 1763 
Thomas and John Penn conveyed three 
hundred acres in Bedminster to Rudolf 
Traugh. At his death, in 1770, this land 
was divided between his two sons, Henry 
and Adam. In 1787 Henry conveyed 
his share of the land to his son Rudolph, 
who was, no doubt, the maker of the 
above-described dish. 

Among the table ware of this section 
we find no oblong meat platters such as 
are nowin use. In place of these were 
large, deep, flat-bottomed dishes, of 
circular form, which served the double 
purpose of a platter and vegetable dish. 
The table etiquette of these simple-hearted 
people was the most unpretentious, as 
may be gathered by looking over the 
“Hundred Necessary Rules of Conduct 
for Children,”’ formulated by Christopher 
Dock, the ‘‘ Pious Schoolmaster on the 
Skippack,” about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, as published by Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker in his “ Historical 
and Biographical Sketches,” Philadelphia, 
1883, from which we take the following 
extracts : — 


“ Avoid everything which has the appearance 
of eager and ravenous hunger, such as to look at 
the victuals anxiously, 70 be the first in the dish,” 
etc. 

“ Stay at your place in the dish, be satisfied 
with what is given you, and do not seek to have 
of everything. 

“Do not wipe the plate off either with the 
finger or the tongue, and do not thrust your 
tongue about out of your mouth. 

‘“ The bones, or what remains over, do not throw 
under the table, do not put them on the table- 
cloth, but let them lie on the edge of the plate.* 

“To look or smell at the dish holding the pro- 
visions too closely is not well. 

“It is not well to put back on the dish what 
you have once had on your plate.” 


* This passage has reference evidently to the use of the 
plate with the flat projecting rim, a relic of the past, but, 
unfortunately, perpetuated to the present day. 





From the above quotations it is seen 
that Christopher Dock was wise in his 
generation and in advance, perhaps, of 
his time in his ideas of social require- 
ments. 

In studying these ceramic inscriptions 
we may Classify them under several heads. 
First let us take those relating to the 
potter’s art. We find that Johannes 
Neesz (now spelled Vase) made a large 
number of plates and dishes in Mont- 
gomery County during the first part of 
the present century, among which we find 
a pie-plate with design of a leaping stag 
in the centre, and the marginal distich :— 

“Ich bin gemacht von hafner sin 
Wan ich ver brech so bin ich hin, 
No. im iahr 1814,” 
which may be translated : — 
I am made of potter's clay, 
When I break then I am gone. 

This seems to have been a favorite 
rhyme with the old ‘potter, as we find it 
on another plate with tulip decoration, 
only slightly changed in the’ spelling 
(“ heffner Zin’’). 

A similar sentiment is expressed in an 
inscription which occurs on an old dish, 
dated 1789 : — 


“ Die Schiissel ist von Erd gemacht 
Wann sie verbricht der Haffner lacht, 
Darum nehmt sie in Acht,” — 
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The dish is made oftearth. 
When it breaks the potter laughs, 
Therefore take care of it. 
Mottoes of a pious nature 
are not common on the 
Pennsylvania slip wares, yet 
a few such have descended 
to us, as the following, also 
from the dish just men- 
tioned : — 
“Blumen Wollen ist gemein 


Aber den geruch zugeben vermach 
zur Gott allein,” 


which, in “ The Pottery and 


Porcelain of the United 
States” (p. 73), I trans- 
lated : — 


“To sketch flowers is for me, 

But to give perfume belongs to 

God alone,” 

in the supposition that the 
second word was “ Molen” 
derived from J6-/a, mean- 
ing to draw or sketch. I have been 
informed, however, by Mr. Charles H. 
Deetz of the United States Coast Survey, 
who has rendered me valuable service in 
the translating of these inscriptions, that 
the word is Woden, and that the proper 
rendering of the lines would therefore 
be: — 


To raise flowers is a common thing, 
But God alone can give them fragrance. 


The dish, as may be supposed, is orna- 
mented with the oft-occurring tulip. 

Tradition has it that old Johannes 
Neesz many years ago executed an order 
for a dozen plates for the Lutheran 
minister, which were to be inscribed with 
religious sentiments. One of these pieces 
has actually been identified, which bears 
the name of the maker and the date, 
1812, with the words of grace : — 

“ Lieber Vatter in Himmel reich 
Was du mir gibst das es ich gleich,”— 


Dear Father in Heaven, 
Whatever Thou givest me I eat immediately 
(2. é., without question). 


The tulip, or dullaban, seems to have 
been invested with a beneficent power to 
shield from harm, which idea is admirably 
expressed in an inscription which appears 
on a large dish bearing the date 1785 and 
a central design of bird and flowers : — 
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“Es wird gewisz kein wey diesen vogel kriegen 
Weil die dullebahnen sich ueber in biegen,” 


which may be interpreted : — 


No harm can surely come to this bird 
While the tulips bend over it. 


The plant in the German community 
was venerated as the queen of flowers 
and, until a generation or so ago, was 
cultivated very generally. But with the 
decadence of the art of slip-decoration, 
about the middle of this century, the 
tulip seems to have lost its place, to a 
great extent, in the affections of the peo- 
ple, and at the present day receives no 
special attention. 

The tender passion frequently found 
expression in ceramic writings, and it 
was not unusual for the love- 
lorn young potter to address 
his sweetheart through the 
medium of an inscribed plate. 
“Es neckt mich ietzt der wohllust 

art 

Ich hab schohn lang auf dich ge- 

wart” 
is an example of sentimental 
composition that has de- 
scended to us, which may be 
freely rendered : — 
I feel now in a loving way. 
I have been waiting for you a long 
while. 

We cannot help wondering 
how much longer the writer 
of these lines was forced to 
wait for the hand of his 
lady-love, and what stress of 
circumstances should have 
caused the dish to pass out 
of her possession. Could the 
same hand have engraved on another 
plaque the ardent verses : — 

“Lieben und Geliebt zu Werden 
Ist die Gréste Freud auf Erden,” — 
To love and to be loved 
Is the greatest joy on earth ? 

The following breathes a somewhat 
philosophic spirit : — 

“ Wer das lieben ungesund 
So dadens docter meiten; 


Und wans den wibern weh dad 
So dadens sie nicht leiten,”” — 


If loving were unwholesome 
The doctor would protest agarnst tt , 
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And tf it would hurt the wives 
They surely would not suffer it. 

The decoration of pottery presented 
an excellent opportunity to the old Penn- 
sylvania Germans for the dissemination 
and perpetuation of moral sentiments 
among the people; and many pieces 
have survived which bear inscriptions of 
this character. 

“Alles Verfreszen und versoffen vor meinem 
end 

Macht ein richdig Testament,”’— 

To consume everything in eating and drinking 
before my end 
Makes avery clear testament. 

This occurs on a pie-plate, and is re- 
peated on a spherical jar with floral or- 
namentation, both having been made at 





the pottery of Jacob Scholl in Mont- 
gomery County, in the year 1831. The 
sin of intemperance is referred to in the 
lines : — 
“‘ Der Stern der auf der Bottel blickt 
Der hat schon mannichem sein Glick ver- 
stickt,”’ — 

The star that looks down on the flask 

Flas destroyed the happiness of many. 

The following inscription, which occurs 
on an eighteen-inch dish, dated 1769, 
with central design composed of three 
large tulips, was the work of a philoso- 
pher : — 
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“ Aufrichtig gegen jedermann 

Vertraulich gegen wanich, 

Verschwiegen sein so viil (?) mann kahn 

Als wer ich bin der bin ich und dasz ist wahr.” 

While much of the spirit of the origi- 
nal is lost in translating, the following is 
a free rendition : — 

True to every man, familiar to few, to be re- 
served as much as possible, then it is known that 
what I am, that I am, and that ts true. 

Among the proverbs found on pottery 
made in this section previous to the year 
1800, we find the two following : — 


CONVENTIONAL TULIP DESIGN ON SGRAFFIATO CANTEEN. 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


“ Wer etwas will verschwiegen haben 
Der derf es seiner frau nicht sagen,” — 


He who would have something secret 
Must not tell his wife. 


“ Lieber will ich ledig leben 
Als der Frau die Hosen geben,” — 
Rather would I single live 
Than the wife the breeches give (than live as a 
henpecked husband). 


This sentiment has been found on two 
dishes made by John Leidy, Montgomery 
County, in 1797 and 1800, respectively. 
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Both of the preceding were previously 
used by potters in Germany. 
* Gliick und ungliick 
Ist alle morgen unser Friihstiick,”” — 
Good luck and misfortune 
Is our breakfast every morning. 
“Ich leibe (liebe) was fein ist, 
Wann schon nicht mein ist 
Und mir nicht werden kan 
So hab ich doch die Freud darn,” — 
I like fine things 
Even if they are not mine 
And never can become mine. 
L enjoy them just the same. 

The large majority of these 
inscriptions are of a humor- 
ous or satirical nature, with- 
out application or moral, 
merely intended to amuse, 
as in this rollicking couplet 
which surrounds a represen- 
tation of General Washing- 
ton mounted upon a horse 
and smoking a pipe : — 

“ Ich bin ein reitknecht als wie ein 
ber 

Ach wan ich nur im himmel 

wer,” — 
I am ahorseman like a bear. 
LI would that I in heaven were. 

On a similar plate 

read : — 


we 


“Ein Peifge tuback ist einen so 


u 
Als wan man die daller bei den 
Metger ver dut,” — 


A pipe of tobacco does a man as 
much good 

As if he spends his money with the 
girls. 

This is a difficult passage 
to translate. Our first im- 
pulse would be to render the 
second line as it appears to 
be written, — As if he spends 
his dollar in a butcher shop; but Mr. 
Deetz and Count von Erichsen of Wash- 
ington, D. C., both authorities on the 
Pennsylvania dialect, agree in translating 
the word Mezger, girls, basing their con- 
clusion on the fact that M/ddcher is used 
in some of the German dialects instead 
of the plural Madchen. In Montgomery 
County g is generally given the sound of 
ch, and Méd (or met) is pronounced 
mate. The word Mefger, therefore, was 
not intended for the German Metzger 
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(butcher), but was the phonetic spelling 
of Madcher. The same word occurs in 
two other plates * embellished with the 
same mounted Continental soldier : — 

“Ich bin geritten iiber berg und dahl 

Hab mefger funten iiber all,” — 

I have been riding over hill and vale 

And everywhere have found (pretty) girls. 

This is evidently an adaptation or cor- 
ruption of the old Gerinan couplet : — 

“Ich bin geritten uber Berg und Thal 

Hab’ hubsche Madchen gefunden uberall.” 

A fifth example with the same central 
device bears the legend : — 

“Ich iert die beid strosz hin und her 

Und doch wirt mir der beitel lehr,” — 
I travelled up and down the street 
And yet my purse became empty. 

The last five pieces described were 
made by John Nase, and were appa- 
rently suggested by an old print of 
Washington which, some years ago, was 
to be seen frequently in the houses of 
this section. The inscriptions, as will be 
seen, were wholly irrelevant. 

The following, taken from old dishes, 
are varied in sentiment : — 

“ An diesem disch gefalt mirs nicht 
Der Koch der wascht die fin(g)er nicht,” — 


I do not like it at this table. 
The cook has not washed his fingers. 


“Ich koch was ich kan 
Est mein sau net so est mein man,’’ — 


I cook what I can. 
Lf my sow will not eat, my husband will. 
This was, doubtless, suggested by the 
old German saying, “He is a poor 
farmer because he eats all the good things 
himself, and does not give his pig any.” 
The second line of this inscription was 
translated by me, in “The Pottery and 
Porcelain of the United States,” “Is my 
pig neat, so is my man,” in the belief 
that the word es¢ was a corruption of 7s¢, 
and the word wef was intended to mean 
neat, as it does in some sections of the 
Pennsylvania German district. But Mr. 
Deetz, himself a Pennsylvania German, 
informs me that es¢ is in reality the 
third person singular, present tense, of 
the indicative or subjunctive mood of the 


*In one of these, which is figured in ‘‘ The Pottery and 
Porcelain of the United States,” the spelling is slightly 
different: — 

“ Ich bin geritten iiber berg und tal 
Hab metger funten iber ahl.”’ 
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verb essen, to eat, the Pennsylvania con- 
jugation being Ich ess, Du es(s)4 Er 
es(s)¢. The word ev, in this passage, is 
the Pennsylvania German for zo¢, which 
is a corruption or abbreviation of the 
German zicht. The correct rendering of 
the inscription is, therefore, as first given. 
It is the kind of “ Dutch” that is spoken 
in some of the more remote places where 
the English is not known. 
“ Dren Blumen auf einem Stiehl 

Lang in die Schussel und Nim Nicht Viehl,”’ — 

Three flowers on one stem. 

Reach into the dish, but do not take much out. 


‘In der mid state ein Stern [referring to a large 
star in the centre of the plate] 
Was ich gleich das es ich gern,” — 


In the middle stands a star. 
What I like I eat heartily. 


“ Alle Jungfrauen auf der erden, 
Wolten gern zu weiber werden,” — 


All the young women on the earth 
Would willingly become wives. 
“ Du bist von der art 

Das du hast drei har ambart,” — 


Thou art of the kind 

That have but three hairs in their beard, — 

a saying which has reference to a smart, 
but tricky, fellow. This occurs on a shav- 
ing basin. 

The inscriptions which we have here 
given will convey a fair idea of the folk- 
lore of this interesting people. Allow- 
ance must be made for the illiteracy of 
many of the old potters, whose orthog- 
raphy was correspondingly faulty. We 
find, for instance, the word richiig vari- 
ously spelled richdig, richtich and rech- 
dig, and dedig is sometimes written ig 
and /aach. In the absence of a popular 
dictionary of the Pennsylvania German di- 
alect, the old potter was guided mainly by 
sound, and therefore developed a marked 
tendency toward phonetic spelling. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that 
all of the table utensils made by the 
Pennsylvania Germans were ornamented. 
Only a small percentage of the ware was 
of this character, and such pieces were 
carefully hoarded or brought forth only 
on extraordinary occasions. The ma- 
jority of those referred to in this paper 
have been gathered together by the 
writer and placed in the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. 
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WEATHER STUDIES AT BLUE HILL. 


ITHIN 
ten miles 
of the At- 


lantic coast, from 
southern Maine to 
Florida, no higher 
elevation can be 
found than the 
historic Blue Hill 
of the town of 
Milton, from 
whose primitive 
Indian neighbors the state of Massachu- 
setts takes its name. Rising six hundred 
and thirty-five feet above tide water, and 
more than one hundred feet higher than 
any other hill in the range which bears 
its name, it overlooks a wide expanse 
of country and commands a prospect of 
rare beauty and variety. The view sea- 
ward extends thirty-three miles, and the 
Uncanoonuc mountains in New Hamp- 
shire are visible on clear days. The hill 
is so far raised above local disturbing 
atmospheric influences that it is one of 
the best places in the country for scien- 
tific study of the phenomena of the 
weather. This advantage was appreci- 
ated by Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, the 
scientist by whose liberality the obser- 
vatory is maintained ; and in August, 1884, 
40 





THE OBSERVATORY AT 
NIGHT. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


the idea of establishing a meteorological 
station occurred to him. With character- 
istic energy the enterprise was begun at 
once. On the first of September a force of 
twenty men began work upon a road to 
the top, which they finished in ten days. 
Plans for the observatory were speedily 
drawn ; work upon the structure began 
October 18; by December 6 the build- 
ing was roofed in; and on January 
31, 1885, the energetic founder and his 
observer moved into their quarters. 

Since then the observatory has become 
famous. An enthusiastic corps of young 
men has surrounded the leader from 
the beginning, and the results already 
achieved are highly satisfactory, while 
the promise for the future is no less than 
“brilliant,” in the judgment of the 
meteorologist of the station, Mr. H. 
Helm Clayton. The observations and 
investigations of these weather experts 
have deep popular interest, in addition 
to their scientific value, and it is on the 
popular side that this account of their 
discoveries is written. 

Careful observations are made and 
recorded constantly by self-registering 
instruments, and there is not an hour, 
since the apparatus was set at its involun- 
tary task, whose peculiarities of tempera- 
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ture, humidity, direction and 
velocity of the wind, propor- 
tion of cloudiness of the sky 
and pressure of the atmos- 
phere cannot be learned by 
consulting the volumes of rec- 
ords which are faithfully pre- 
served. Whenever in the fu- 
ture new problems in science 
have need of these facts, here 
they are ready to serve a pur- 
pose which was not anticipated 
by the men who found in them 
abundant material for the sci- 
ence of the weather which 
they were slowly and with much 
caution reducing to greater ex- 
actness. At the first meeting 
of the New England Mete- 
orological Society, October 21, 
1884, Mr. Rotch stated the 
purpose of his enterprise to be 
“ the investigation of the rain- 
fall at this elevation, the ve- 
locity and direction of the 
wind, the maximum and mini- 
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A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, 


FOUNDER OF THE OBSERVATORY. 


mum temperatures, the path of thunder 
and other local storms, and such other 
phenomena as may present them- 
selves.” 

In the science of the weather, air 
currents play a principal part, and the 
monotonous tables of figures which 
are furnished by these deaf, dumb and 
blind observers, which work at all hours 
of the day, in all weathers, never be- 
coming hungry or tired, when translated 
by the intuitive intelligence of the 
weather calculator reveal a condition 
of affairs which is not suspected by the 
average citizen, and which perhaps 
might be disputed by him, were he not 
sure that the facts are on the side of 
the observatory. One of these singu- 
lar facts is that the wind tends to veer 
completely around the compass during 
the twenty-four hours of every day. 
This motion of the air is slight and 
generally it is, of course, wholly broken 
up by stronger currents which sweep 
away such a minor force as is trying to 
assert itself in this form. But the rec- 
ords prove indisputably that in the 
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early part of the 
day there is a ten- 
dency for the wind 
to blow from the 
east. As the day 
advances, the wind 
veers to the south ; 
later on, it be- 
comes a current 
from the west; 
and at night there 
is a return from 
the north of what 
went in that direc- 
tion in the middle 
of the day. 

Now for the ex- 
planation, as it is 
given by Mr. Clayton. ‘The atmosphere 
surrounding the earth, even if it is two 
hundred miles high, as is supposed, is 
only a very thin shell compared with the 
entire globe. When the sun shines upon 
it, the heat expands it and it is set in 
motion. With the sun in the east, the 
expansion forces the air westerly. When 
the sun is on the meridian, the current 
away from it would be to the north. 
When old Sol is heating the air in the 
west, the expansive force would make the 
air flow eastward; and at night the air 
which was forced north at noon returns, 
thus giving a complete circuit of the 
compass by the wind regularly every 
twenty-four hours. 

Still further in this same line, there is 
found to be a tendency of the wind to 
veer around the compass in yearly 
periods. It is found that the wind from 
the south has the greatest frequency in 
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CLOUD EFFECTS. 
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CUMULUS, 


May and June. 
By July it is south- 
west. August and 
September also 
show that this 
breeze is partial to 
them. The favor- 
ite months for the 
west wind are No- 
vember, Decem- 
ber, January and 
February. The 
northwest wind 
rages especially in 
March. April is 
preferred by the 
northeast ; and the 
southeast chooses 
May for its portion. These tendencies 
are clearly revealed by the observations. 
But this truth must not be confused with 
the other truth, that there may be more 
of a given direction of wind in one 
month than in any other, and yet there 
be more of other wind in that month 
than of the one under consideration. 
Here is the companion truth, — that at 
the Blue Hill observatory the prevailing 
wind is northwest from February to April, 
is south in May, is southwest in summer, 
and is west and northwest for the other 
months of the year. There is an excess 
of northwest wind in March. ‘Taking 
the year as a whole, ninety per cent of 
the observations show wind in the quarter 
from southwest to northwest. 

The same distinction is to be observed 
in speaking of the daily motion of the 
air. Taking all the currents together, 
the greatest frequency of south wind is at 
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eight o’clock p. M.; of southwest wind, 
atten; of west, at one A.M.; of north, 
at five A. M.; of northeast, at noon; of 
east, at two p. M.; and of southeast, at 
seven Pp. M. This condition occurs winter 
and summer, the year round, and is 
independent of the sea breeze. Clouds 
at all heights reveal the same fact regard- 
ing the currents which bear them along ; 
and the same truth is found to prevail in 
Europe and other parts of the world, — 
so the cause must be world-wide, and is 
regarded as being the heating of the air 
by the sun. 

The reader will understand, from his 
own observation of the weather, that 
great irregularity is a characteristic of 
the force as well as of the direction of 
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October, this minimum has moved back- 
ward nearly to midnight, in apparent 
exception to the main generalization. 
By December, however, it has again 
hastened forward to seven o’clock in the 
morning, or a little while before sunrise 
once more. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, to 
learn so much about the currents of air? 
At the surface of the earth the velocity 
and direction are observed and recorded 
by the instruments of the observatory ; 
but how about the higher regions? The 
velocity of an air current is observed by 
means of objects floating in it, just as the 
progress of a river is noted by objects 
floating upon it. In the air currents 
above the reach of the observatory’s 





THE BLUE HILL 


the wind; and the observations show 
that there is a portion of the day, a little 
before sunrise as a rule, when the 
velocity of the air currents is at a mini- 
mum. According to observations at the 
Boston station of the Weather Bureau, 
the minimum in January is about seven 
o’clock in the morning. From that time 
the hour moves backward rapidly until it 
reaches two o’clock in April, then it 
advances until it reaches six o’clock in 
July; but by the time the sunrise has 
been delayed till after six o’clock, in 





OBSERVATORY. 


instruments the floating objects are the 
clouds ; and this branch of weather study 
is most interesting. 

Now we deal with dizzy heights, with 
short-timed observations, and with al- 
most inconceivable velocities. The high- 
est cloud-forms at times float at a level 
of ten miles above the surface of the 
earth, and the velocities at which they fly 
are so furious that if the same speed were 
encountered as continuously at the surface 
the present orders of vegetation and of 
architecture could not endure for a day. 
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VIEW FROM BLUE HILL DURING A FOG, SHOWING TOPS OF HILLS AS ISLANDS, 


In a general way, the observers recog- 
nize five different cloud-levels. Highest 
of all is that which they have named in 
scientific circles the cirrus level. Level 
number two is the cirro-cumulus ; level 
three, the alto-cumulus; level four, the 
cumulus ; and level five, the stratus level. 
These names are given from the peculi- 
arities of the clouds which are found at 
these levels respectively. These are the 
broad classes of clouds; but there is a 
long list of compounds with which the 
reader need not be burdened here. 
Many excellent cloud photographs have 
been taken at the observatory, and some 
of them are here reproduced. Ninety per 
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THEODOLITE ON OBSERVATORY TOWER. 


(INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING THE HEIGHT OF CLOUDS.) 


cent of these different kinds of cloud 
have been found by observation to float 
in the air at the following elevations: 
the cirrus clouds, from 23,000 to 39,000 
feet ; the cirro-cumulus, from 14,800 to 
29,500; the alto-cumulus, from 6,600 
to 16,400; the cumulus, from 3,300 to 
8,200 ; and the stratus, below 3,300. 

But the clouds do not float as high in 
winter as in summer, by any means. 
The air is colder at great heights. Cur- 
rents of warmer air do not rise as high. 
The air cloak hugs the earth more closely 
in winter, as a man wraps his garments 
closer for warmth. The average height 
of the most distant clouds is 32,000 feet 
in summer ; but in winter they 
are more modest and come 
down to an average of 26,279. 
Those in level four are still 
more struck with the cold, for 
they drop from an average of 
26,987 feet in summer to 
16,528 in winter. As we 
come nearer the earth the 
relative difference between 
summer and winter is smaller, 
but still it is material. For 
the clouds of level three the 
average summer height is 
13,868 feet, but only 11,428 
in winter. The cumulus level 
falls only from 5,435 feet in 
summer to 5,153 in winter, 
while the average of the low- 
lying stratus clouds is 1,847 
feet in summer, and 1,489 in 
winter. 

But these are average 
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heights. At times the clouds rest upon 
the surface of the earth, or only a short 
distance above it. Occasionally the ele- 
vation of a stratus cloud is learned by 
walking down the side of the hill till the 
observer is below it. Then it can be 
seen, the lower surface a mass of broken 
and ragged projections, drifting rapidly 
by, permitting close observation of what 
is usually too distant for a speaking ac- 
quaintance. At times the cloud extends 
wholly to the surrounding country and is 
what every one knows asa fog. Some- 
times the top of the hill is above the fog, 
and the other points of the Blue Hill 
range can be seen above the white cover- 
ing which envelops them, rising above its 
level like islands from the sea. Excel- 
lent photographs have been taken show- 
ing this condition of the landscape. 

The inquiring reader may question 
whether the heights of clouds can be 
accurately determined; and there is 
force in the doubt, for great difficulties 
exist which cannot be wholly overcome. 
A cloud is usually an indefinite object. 
To fix the location of a point of one is 
not like locating a definite object, like a 
distant balloon. ‘The observers find, as 
a rule, that the cloud is undergoing such 
constant and rapid change that the same 
point upon it cannot be followed for 
over three minutes. Then the aspect of 
the same point is different at different 
stations. As there must be two ob- 
servers, with instruments, a considerable 
distance apart, it is difficult for them to 
sight to precisely the same point. So 
here is a possibility of variation, though 
the precautions adopted reduce it to less 
than it would appear at first thought. 

Elevations of clouds are measured by 
the theodolite, of which an illustration is 
given as it was photographed on the top 
of the tower. Sighting through the eye- 
piece, the observer brings the intersec- 
tion of the lines across the other end of 
the instrument directly over the point of 
cloud which is under observation. The 
vertical circle of the instrument gives 
the angular elevation of the cloud at that 
point, while the horizontal circle shows 
in what quarter of the compass the cloud 
is situated. At the base of the hill, 
three fourths of a mile away and 440 


feet below the observatory, is another 
similar station for observation. Connec- 
tion by telephone has been established 
between these places, so the observers 
can talk with each other and can thus 
agree upon the particular point to be 
observed. Having the base line of the 
triangle at whose apex is the cloud, and 
having the angle at each end of that line 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE NORTH STAR, SHOWING 
ITS PATH AROUND THE POLE, 


toward the cloud, it is a matter of figur- 
ing to find out the distance of the cloud 
from the earth. 

Another curious way of learning the 
heights of clouds is by measuring the 
angle at which light is reflected from 
the clouds. The observations for these 
calculations can be made at night by 
means of the electric lights of the large 
places within view of the observatory. 
Not only is the neighboring town of 
Hyde Park utilized for science in this 
novel way, but Quincy, Brockton, Boston 
and even Providence, thirty-five miles 
away. The base line is known; the 
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angular direction of the reflected light 
is measured, and then the height is 
figured out. 

Now as to the velocity of these 
coursers of the sky. ‘The sporting world 
looks with wonder and delight upon 





PHOTOGRAPH OF LIGHTNING MADE AT BLUE 


the performance of the pacer who has 
covered his mile in less than two minutes, 
or a little more than the rate of thirty 
miles an hour,—dand this not for one 
hour, but one mile. Rarely does any 
railread train in our country sustain a 
rate of one mile in one minute, or sixty 


miles an hour. Now let the observer of 
either horse or train at its highest speed 
bear that speed in mind, and then re- 
alize that the average speed of the highest 
clouds in winter—the average, mind, 
not the maximum— is one hundred 
miles an hour, while velocities 
have been observed of 230 
miles an hour. ‘This is so 
great that it is doubtful if one 
can clearly realize what it 
means in comparison with the 
lower rates of speed men- 
tioned. 

Clouds fly much faster in 
winter than in summer, and it 
is estimated at the observatory 
that the entire mass of the at- 
mosphere, from bottom to top, 
is moving about twice as fast 
in the coldest part of the year 
as in the warmest. It is said, 
further, that the upper currents 
are very much more rapid over 
America than over Europe ; 
and this accounts for the much 
faster movements of storms in 
America. It will not fail to be 
observed that our surroundings 
were comparatively fast and 
furious before our people had 
made that reputation for them- 
selves in the eyes of the world 
—which raises the pertinent 
question, Are we creatures of 
our circumstances, or are we 
mere imitators, or are we great 
hustlers on our own hook, re- 
gardless of the general rush in 
nature about us? 

Clouds have their traits, as 
persons, — in this particular of 
speed, at least. Flock clouds 
move more rapidly than the 
sheet clouds which lie at the 
same level. That is, they are 
flyers by nature, and you can- 
not make a sheet cloud fly 
like a flock cloud, if you put it at the 
same height. But, unlike persons, clouds 
change from one form to another. One 
way of measuring the speed of low clouds 
is by timing the movements of their shad- 
ows over the landscape. Blue Hill over- 
looks a wide expanse of comparatively 
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SELF-RECORDING BAROMETER RECORD, SHOWING CHANGES 
IN PRESSURE DURING THE THUNDER STORM, 


AUGUST 12, I8gI. 


level country lying about it in every di- 
rection. Villages dot this expanse in 
many places, and the distance from one 
to another is known. If, then, the time 
in which a cloud-shadow passes from one 
village to another is learned, 
the velocity of the cloud-move- 
ment is quite accurately as- 
certained, because the course 
of the cloud is practically par- 
allel to the surface of the earth. 

Another way of calculating 
the velocity of clouds is by ob- 
serving their motion as it is 
reflected in a level mirror. 
The elevation of a particular 
kind of cloud being known, 
the angle it would cover ina 
given time in passing from 
one part of the sky to another 
would afford the means of 
computing its velocity. By 
use of the mirror, the observer 
gets rid of the apparent cur- 
vature of the vault of the sky, 
and the observations are re- 
duced to the standard of a 
plane. 

One portion of the study of 
the clouds is to determine the 
proportion of cloudiness to 
clear sky; and the means by 
which this is done is worth 
attention. By day or by night 
there is apparatus on the watch, 
by whose records the deter- 
mination is made. It is im- 
possible to keep a record for 
the entire area of the sky; 
but for the daytime the sky is 
assumed to be clear during 
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the hours when the sun is 
shining, and for the night 
when the pole star is visible. 
So the recording instruments 
must tell when the sun shines 
or when one can see the north 
star. For the day observa- 
tions there is on the south 
side of the parapet of the 
tower a glass sphere about 
three inches in diameter. 
This acts as a burning glass. 
Under it and about half an 
inch from it, where the rays 
come to a burning focus, is placed a piece 
of cardboard graduated to show the hours 
of the day. When the sun is clear, it 
burns a line along this piece of card. 
When a cloud passes over the sun, there 





SELF-RECORDING ANEMOMETER RECORD, SHOWING VARIA- 
TIONS IN VELOCITY OF WIND DURING THE 


THUNDER STORM, AUGUST 12, 1891. 
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given. On one night the sky 
was perfectly cloudless, at any 
rate about the pole, while on 
the other the star was repeat- 
edly obscured. As in the case 
of the day observations, the 
proportion of cloudiness at 
the point of observation is 
assumed to be the same as 
that for the entire heavenly 
vault. 

According to the record of 
one year, for day and night, 
fifty-eight per cent of the sky 
was cloudy; and for another 
year the record showed fifty- 
six per cent. The maximum 
cloud period for the twenty- 
four hours, taking the year 
round, is at one P. M., and the 
minimum is at nine Pp. M., 


DRAPER'S SELF-RECORDING ANEMOSCOPE RECORD, sHowING While there is a secondary 


VARIATIONS IN DIRECTION OF THE WIND DURING 
THE THUNDER STORM OF AUGUST I2, I8g1. 


is a break in the line corresponding to 
it. Hence the record is exact for each 
hour of the day, subtracting the half hour 
after sunrise and before sunset, when the 
sun is so low that it does not have burn- 
ing power. ‘These cards are preserved, 
and so a record is kept automatically of 
every hour of sunshine since this appa- 
ratus was put into service. 

By night the record is kept by what 
is called the pole-star recorder. This 
curious instrument is possible because 
the pole star is not at the pole, but dis- 
tant one and three tenths degrees. The 
star describes, therefore, a perceptible 
circle in the sky, in its daily motion. 
This instrument for registering the 
amount of cloudiness by night consists of 
a small telescope with a photographic 
camera attached. A clock is connected, 
so that the apparatus is closed in the 
morning. Onaclear night the path of 
the star around the pole is beautifully 
photographed without a break. But 
whenever a cloud passes over the star the 
line is broken, showing by the length of 
the break the time during which the sky 
at the pole was overcast. These dif- 
ferent conditions are clearly illustrated 
in the copies of photographs which are 


maximum at seven A.M. The 
maximum has a strong ten- 
dency to recede to five A. M. 
in August and September. The minimum 
usually occurs between eight and ten 
P. M., Which makes its average about nine. 

Observations from the top of Blue Hill 
concerning the transparency of the air, 
which is affected partly by cloudiness and 
partly by haziness, confirm the general 
impression regarding the comparative 
clearness at different seasons. ‘Three 
mountains were selected as standards of 
observation, — Nobscot, twenty miles 
distant, Wachusett, forty-four miles, and 
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SELF-RECORDING THERMOMETER, TEMPERA-~ 
TURE RECORD DURING THE THUNDER 
STORM, AUGUST 12, 1891. 

















miles. 


Monadnock, 
day since 1886 a record has been kept 
of the visibility of these peaks from Blue 


sixty-eight Every 


Hill. As a rule, Nobscot can be seen 
on more than two thirds of the days, 
Wachusett on about half of them, and 
Monadnock on less than one third. In 
1887 Nobscot was seen on two hundred 
and eighty-one days, Wachusett on one 
hundred and eighty-three days, and 
Monadnock on one hundred and four 
days. In 1888 the corresponding num- 
bers were three hundred, two hundred 
and forty-eight and one hundred and 
seventy ; and in 1889 they were two hun- 
dred and sixty-four, one hundred and 
seventy-nine, and one hundred . and 
sixteen. Spring and autumn were most 
profuse in clear days, good for seeing the 
broad vision of beauty which stretches 
into the dim distance on every side of 
the outlook ; while the chief minimum of 
visibility is in summer, with a secondary 
minimum in winter. The summer mini- 
mum is due to haze or dust, while that of 
the winter is caused by clouds or storms. 

As may be imagined from the preced- 
- ing lines, the top of Blue Hill is the most 
favorable point in a wide area for behold- 
ing the great spectacles of nature. If 
the scene be regarded as a panorama, it 
is to be said that the presentation is 
constantly and rapidly changing, and 
that while it is often peaceful, yet it rises 
at times to the sublime. Violent storms 
can be watched in their progress over 
the country for many miles; and the 
intensity of the action of the elements, 
with the brilliant play of the lightning 
and the crash and roll of thunder, is at 
times thrilling. Phenomena of thunder 
storms have been the subject of special 
investigation by these indefatigable 
workers, and their records sustain the 
popular belief that there is often a tre- 
mendous force and suddenness to the 
onset of the storm. The diagrams ac- 
companying this sketch-will give ample 
demonstration of this. 

One of the most sudden thunder storms 
on record, since the opening of the ob- 
servatory, was that of August 12, 1891 ; 
and the records made by the self-operat- 
ing instruments for a few hours of that 
day are given, with the double purpose 
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of illustrating the suddenness and force 
of this particular storm and of showing, 
in a general way, how the records of the 
weather are taken and preserved. We 
will begin with the instruments’ storyof this 
thunder storm by reading the barometer’s 
account of it,— Draper’s self-recording 
pencil barometer. The vertical lines in 
the diagram show the hours of the day, 
with subdivisions into twenty minutes. 
The horizontal lines show the height of 
the mercury in the tube of the barometer, 
the finest subdivisions being hundredths 
of aninch. ‘The irregular line shows the 


mark of the pencil. From noon till 
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SELF-RECORDING HYGROMETER RECORD, SHOW- 
ING CHANGES IN MOISTURE DURING THE 
THUNDER STORM, AUGUST I2, 1891. 


nearly three o’clock there was a gradual 
fall; but about a quarter of three came a 
sudden drop; then a speedy recovery, 
followed by a somewhat irregular rise. 
Now, while the barometer was thus 
suddenly and violently disturbed, what 
was the wind doing? It was prodigiously 
busy, as can be easily shown. Here is 
an extract from the diary of one of the 
brothers of old Boreas for the early after- 
noon. The curving vertical lines give 
hours of the day, and the horizontal lines 
give the velocity of the wind per hour, 
in miles. ‘The wind was booming along, 
before the storm, at the comfortable gait 
of a trifle over twenty miles an hour, 
when with a dash, whiz, up it went to 
about fifty-five miles. But the effort was 
too much forit. In a state of exhaustion 
it dropped almost immediately to its 
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former level, and then in a few minutes 
took a further drop, doubtless for rest, 
to nearly the ten-mile line. There it 
recovered breath, and then jogged along 
at an average of less than twenty miles. 

But during this dash and retreat it 
did not keep to its main course at all, but 
whisked around as if to find out whether 
there were any easier way than going 
straight ahead. By Draper’s self-recording 
anemoscope we are told that there was 
much shifting from one side to the other. 
On this diagram the points of the compass 
are shown by the vertical lines, while 
the hours, subdivided into twenty-minute 
sections, are shown progressing down- 
ward by the horizontal lines. Before the 
thunder storm came up, the wind had 
been shifting slowly from south of west 
to north of west. With its hurried dash 
up to fifty-five miles an hour, it wheeled 
clear to the northwest, then shifted 
back again before five o’clock to the 
southwest, and went on in that quarter. 
This diagram shows only the average 
course of the wind. It is practically im- 
possible to reproduce here the details 
which show the whirling of the vane back 
and forth incessantly. 

Still further, what story has the ther- 
mometer to tell of this very busy after- 
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SELF-RECORDING RAIN-GAUGE RECORD, SHOW- 
ING AMOUNT AND RATE OF RAINFALL DUR- 
ING THE THUNDER STORM, AUGUST 12, 1891. 


noon for the other instruments? ‘The 
diagram shows its record. The curved 
vertical lines show the hours of the day, 
and the horizontal lines show the degrees 
of temperature according to Fahrenheit. 


It was a warm afternoon, we see. It 
would not be extravagant to say it was 
hot, for the mercury reached eighty-eight 
degrees before the storm came on. But, 


coincident with the great disturbance of 


the barometer, the anemometer and the 
anemoscope, the thermometer also felt 
dizzy, and the mercury dropped suddenly 
and far, as the record shows. 

But the hygrometer,— what was its 
part in this interesting hour? In this 
diagram the curved vertical lines are 
hours of the day, and the horizontal lines 
are the percentages of moisture in the 
air, up to one hundred per cent, which is 
the rain-point. Early in the afternoon, 
says the hygrometer, it was not particu- 
larly moist. The record ran below fifty 
per cent. But see what a jump the 
record took just the time the wind made 
its bold dash! Up it went at a bound to 
one hundred, and down came the rain. 

It was a hard downpour; for there 
was another, instrument at work, whose 
record will now be brought in. Here is 
a section for those hours, from the diagram 
for the self-recording rain-gauge. The 
curved lines are the hours, once more, 
while the horizontal lines show the rain- 
fall to tenths of an inch. Almost half an 
inch of rain came down in those few 
minutes before three o’clock, proving how 
sharp was the shower. 

One further record will show how long 
the sun was overcast during this disturb- 
ance of the elements. It was made by 
the burning of the sun into the card, as 
mentioned above. The transverse lines 
show divisions into half hours, and the 
black line running lengthwise through the 
middle of the card is the burnt hole 
made by the sun. So we have the story 
of Sol himself that he was shining steadily, 
without a cloud across his face, up to 
almost half past two. Then a forerunning 
cloud of the approaching storm obscured 
his brightness for a few minutes ; then his 
face was out again till the grand onset 
came, when he went into complete hid- 
ing. For almost exactly an hour he was 
concealed, though the rainfall continued 
only fifteen minutes. A little before four 


he was shining once more in full splendor, 
and so continued for the remainder of 
the day. 
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The reader may learn a point from the 
accompanying photograph of lightning 
flashes. There are never any zigzags in 
the course of the electric current. Art- 
ists who paint signs for telegraph offices 
may think so; but the observations of 
years, corroborated now by the accurate 
engraving by the light itself upon the 
plate in the camera, proves that the lines 
are always curved. It will be noticed in 
this picture that a part of the cloud lies 
across the path of the flash. Photo- 
graphs of flashes prove that the elec- 
tricity passes from cloud to earth, from 
earth to cloud, and from cloud to cloud. 

The records of the observatory prove 
that there are particular hours of the day 
when thunder storms are most frequent. 
For winter thunder storms this maximum 
is at one o’clock in the morning. Dur- 
ing the summer the maximum 
comes at three different hours, 
respectively two, four and eight 
P. M., with a secondary maxi- 
mum at three o’clock in the KA 
morning. The maxima which 
come at two and four o’clock 
are attributed to storms which 
have their rise in the neigh- 
borhood, while the later maxi- 
mum is credited to storms which 
arise in the valleys of the Con- 
necticut and Hudson rivers. The air in 
valleys becomes heated during a summer 
day more than that over the hill country, 
and hence these localities named. are 
homes of thunder storms. Only two per 
cent of all the thunder storms occur be- 
tween the hours of five and ten in the 
forenoon. ‘The general maximum is, of 
course, in summer, and the general mini- 
mum in winter. The annual distribution 
of severe gales is the exact reverse of 
thunder storms, for their maximum is in 
winter and their minimum in summer. 

Mr. Alexander McAdie, by _ experi- 
ments conducted at the Blue Hill ob- 
servatory in June and July, 1891, not only 
demonstrated once more the existence 
of electricity in thunder clouds, but 
proved further that, by means of copper 
wire attached to his kites,“ it was possible 
to obtain sparks from a perfectly cloud- 
less sky, and generally at an elevation 
not exceeding five hundred metres.” 


SUNSHINE 


RECORD, SHOWING 


That is, the air is a vast reservoir of 
electricity, ready to be drawn upon at all 
times, giving a hint to the many in- 
ventors and investigators in the field of 
electricity of a source of exhaustless and 
irresistible power waiting to be harnessed 
to the machinery of man. 

Many people are weather observers to 
the extent of hanging a thermometer out 
of doors and looking at it when it is nip- 
ping cold or blistering hot; but at Blue 
Hill they are as methodical in recording 
the temperature as any of the other 
features of interest connected with the 
weather. It is an old saying, that it is 
always coldest an hour before sunrise. 
In making that general observation, the 
average, untrained man is not so far out 
of the way as unscientific people are 
sometimes, when compared with the 
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exact records. ‘Taking the year around, 
the minimum temperature for the twenty- 
four hours of the day is about five 
o’clock in the morning, while’ the 
maximum is at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. But the minimum is displaced 
in May and June, falling back to four 
o’clock, still keeping before the rising of 
the sun. The maximum does not fall 
later in the afternoon in summer than 
from two to three o’clock, as it does 
further inland, on account of the sea 
breeze, which is a disturbing element, — 
a most agreeable disturbance, however, 
for the people along the coast in hot 
summer days, and a disturbance of 
the weather regularities and _proprie- 
ties which will be readily forgiven. 
Almost exactly the reverse of the period 
of daily temperature is the period of 
daily humidity, showing that warmth of 
the air tends to favor evaporation and to 
charge the air more with moisture. 
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Sudden drops of temperature are much 
more frequent than sudden rises, as 
demonstrated by the records of the 
observatory. According to the defini- 
tion of the government’s Weather Bureau 
a cold wave is “an abnormal fall of 
temperature below forty-five degrees of, 
at least, fifteen degrees in twenty-four 
hours.” By the Blue Hill records, falls 
of twenty degrees or more at the rate 
of a degree a minute sometimes occur, 
while the most rapid rise of ten degrees 
or more, during seven years covered by 
the observations, was at the rate of one 
degree in five minutes. The sudden falls 
endured from thirty to sixty minutes, 
while the rises were about twice as long 
in duration. Most of the sudden falls in 
temperature occur in June and July, and 
are due to breezes from the sea. In 
general the cause of sudden changes 
in the temperature is a shifting of the 
wind, bringing a different current of air. 

It is a general truth that the warmest 
air is close to the earth, and that as one 
ascends the air is found to be colder. 
But many inversions of temperature, as 
they are called, have been observed at 
Blue Hill; that is, it is warmer at the top 
of the hill than at the base. Naturally 
the temperature is two degrees higher at 
the base than it is at the summit, and 
when inversions occur they begin usually 
about six o’clock in the afternoon and 
end at seven in the morning. Mr. S. P. 
Fergusson, the valuable assistant at the 
observatory, has made a study of this 
phenomenon and has recorded a differ- 
ence of temperature between the base 
and summit of twelve degrees, the sum- 
mit being the warmer. Sometimes this 
inversion reaches its culmination before 
the summit is reached, for the air will 
gradually grow warmer as one ascends, 
till a certain point on the side of the hill 
is reached, and then it will grow colder. 

Weather studies by means of the 
barometer have their fascinating features. 
For instance, comparison of the hourly 
records reveals the fact that atmospheric 
pressure has a double daily period. The 
chief maximum occurs at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and the chief minimum is 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. But 
there is a secondary maximum which 
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occurs about ten o’clock in the evening, 
and a secondary minimum comes about 
three o’clock in the morning. In winter 
the chief maximum is not reached till ten 
o’clock in the forenoon; but as the sun 
rises earlier with its return northward, 
the maximum pressure follows it until it 
is as early as eight o’clock in summer. 
The chief minimum takes just the other 
tack and is later in summer, advancing 
from two o’clock in winter to five in 
June. 

But the amount of rain has its daily 
period, as the pressure of the atmosphere 
and the velocity of the wind. ‘Taking 
the amounts of precipitation according 
to the hourly record, the conclusion of 
the observatory is that they have a 
“ fairly well marked double diurnal period 
with minima at two A. M. and one P. M., 
and maxima at eleven a. M. and five 
p.M.’”’ In the several months the amount 
of the precipitation is very irregular ; but 
if the six coldest months are taken 
as one group and the six warmest as 
another, the preceding conclusion is 
reached. 

The amount of the annual rainfall is so 
irregular that the observers do not think 
they have been making a record long 
enough to enable them to say that a 
certain amount is the average for one 
year. It is observed that there seem to 
be three maxima for rainfall during the 
year, — one in January or March, one in 
August, and one in November. At most 
stations in New England where weather 
observations are made, August is the 
month of largest fall, while at every 
station June is the month of smallest fall, 
and there is a secondary minimum in 
September. 

Ever since literature was, it has borne 
record to the tempestuous character of 
the ocean. Scripture and classic authors 
testify that the much-tossed mariners go 
down to the depths and, again, almost 
strike the lofty stars. But the exact 
mind of the modern man has set about 
measuring the waves which are reported 
to run “ mountains high,” and finds that 
they come well inside of one hundred 
feet from trough to summit, if I remem- 
ber the figures. The billows of the air, 
however, still afford ample scope for the 
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story-teller of vigorous imagination, for it 
is computed by science — the same sort 
of science which has taken the untruth 
out of the “‘ mountains”’ of the ocean — 
that the waves of the air occur at times 
from ten to fifteen miles high from trough 
to summit. No wonder that the weather 
man hears with contempt the yarns of the 
storm-tossed mariner, for when it comes 
to height of waves, the old ocean is out 
of the contest altogether. Neptune can- 
not begin with Boreas. These really 
mountainous waves occur when a lighter 
stratum of air is flowing over a heavier, 
and the agitation between them so corre- 
sponds to the wave-producing action of 
the air upon the ocean that genuine 
waves are formed. The existence of 
these is ascertained by the variations in 
the pressure of the barometer; for the 
difference between the pulsations, as they 
are recorded upon the instrument, is such 
as to require the presence of a column of 
air ten or fifteen miles high to account 
for them. 

We have already noticed that the 
weather prophets who have had no scien- 
tific training at all have been justified by 
science ; and a further justification, most 
interesting, is to be added. It is a com- 
mon belief, probably ages old, that the 
moon has an influence upon the weather, 
and that when the moon quarters, espe- 
cially at the new moon, a change in the 
weather is likely to occur. Now, science 
has been unable to learn that the moon 
has the slightest influence upon the 
weather ; but it does find, beyond ques- 
tion, that there is a certain periodicity in 
the weather which is abundant basis for 
the conclusions of the unscientific. Many 
observers, in all, have recorded a perio- 
dicity of about twenty-seven days in the 
weather, which corresponds with sufficient 
closeness to the period of the revolution 
of the moon ; for some people ascribe to 
the moon any change of weather which 
occurs within three or four days of the 
entrance upon the first quarter. Now 
this twenty-seven-day period corresponds 
nearly to the time of the rotation of the 
sun once upon its axis. 

But there are shorter periods, which 
bear out the popular fallacy of changes 
being due to the moon’s entering upon 
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a new quarter; for Mr. Clayton, at 
this observatory, has repeatedly re- 
corded seven-day periods in phenom- 
ena. ‘There have been such recurrences 
of this period as to establish what is 
called a rhythm in the weather. There 
seems to be what may be likened to the 
harmonics of a string of a musical instru- 
ment. After several repetitions, the series 
is broken up and is lost. Not only is 
there a recurrence of seven-day periods, 
but Mr. Clayton has observed six-day 
periods also. This rhythmic movement 
of the weather seems to be so connected 
with the sun that, in the opinion of these 
observers, forecasts of the weather can be 
made for a week or two with nearly as 
much accuracy as for thirty-six hours. 

Space will not permit mention of the 
ingenious instruments which are used in 
making and recording the conditions of 
the weather. They are at work at all 
hours, making a continuous record, as the 
reader can see from the diagrams which . 
were given above to illustrate the thunder 
storm. ‘These records are carefully pre- 
served, and any one who is interested to 
learn the condition of air or sky at any 
hour of day or night during these years 
will find it exactly set down. Cases in 
court have turned upon conditions which 
were shown by these records to have ex- 
isted at the hour of a disputed occurrence. 
The amount of figuring connected with 
these observations is marvellous, and to 
draw conclusions from the volumes (which 
are published as part of the Annals of 
Harvard College Astronomical Observa- 
tory) must require not only a wide range 
of technical skill, but also a large fund of 
patience. 

One new invention, however, which 
promises much, may be mentioned, and 
that is the flying of kites with self-record- 
ing instruments attached, by which the 
conditions of the air high above the earth 
may be learned. The expert in this field 
is Mr. William A. Eddy of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, who conducted experiments at 
Blue Hill in the summer of 1894. By 
means of a series of Malay, or tail-less, 
kites, attached to one string and sent up 
tandem, a record of the temperature 
was obtained at the height of fourteen 
hundred feet. At that point it was six 
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degrees lower than at the surface of the 
earth. This beginning is believed to 
open the way for sending up other in- 
struments, and so for adding much to our 
knowledge of the upper air. Certain 
material advantages are connected with 
kites, and the promise of valuable results 
in this field is excellent. 

It would be a pleasure to give the his- 
tory of the observatory in some detail, 
but lack of space forbids. The following 
description of the building, before the 
addition of a wing containing a snug 
library, a workshop and another bedroom, 
is in the words of Mr. Rotch himself, the 
public-spirited founder. It shows that 
the culture of the science of the weather 
has its drawbacks as _ truly as the worship 
of science within the frozen zones or in 
the heat of the tropics. 


“The observatory is built of the broken stone 
found on the hill, with granite trimmings. It 
consists of a two-story circular tower of twelve 
feet inside diameter, twenty-five feet high with a 
flat roof, which contains the instruments. Ex- 
tending southward from this tower is a one-story 
hip-roof house, with two bedrooms, a dining-room 
and kitchen. A wooden shed adjoins. In the 
construction every precaution was taken to insure 
solidity, the walls being twenty inches thick, and 
the roof well anchored to them. It has, how- 
ever, been found impossible to make the walls 
impervious to rain, which is driven by heavy gales 
through the minute cracks which the stone must 
contain. Several coats of marine varnish have 
served to disfigure the stone-work, but not to 
render it waterproof. The walls of the living- 
rooms are plastered and the floors are of hard 
pine. In the cellar is a wooden tank, holding 
nine hundred gallons of water, obtained from the 
rain falling on the roof, which has always proved 
sufficient for domestic purposes. A spring fur- 
nishes water for drinking. A large stove in the 
lower room of the tower heats the upper room 
through a register, and byits flue and that of the 
kitchen range warms the other rooms also. 
About ten tons of coal are burnt annually. 
Double windows are put on throughout the 
building in winter. A safe built into the chim- 
ney protects the records and charts from fire. A 
telephone line extends down the south side of 
the hill to the central office in Milton. There are 





no houses within a mile of the observatory so 
that, even with this connection with civilization, 
it is largely dependent on its own resources.” 


Local daily weather forecasts made at 
the observatory by Mr. Clayton were for 
several years published by the newspapers 
of Boston and adjacent cities. These 
were discontinued in 1891, when the 
Weather Bureau, appreciating the advan- 
tage of local forecasts, established a station 
in Boston. Mr. Clayton has recently be- 
gun the publication of a weekly weather 
bulletin, giving a forecast of the weather 
for a week in advance. Already there 
have been signal verifications of his pre- 
dictions, which cannot be reasonably at- 
tributed to chance. At the end of four 
months a summary of results was given, 
by which it was shown that “ at Blue Hill 
about two thirds of these forecasts were 
correct, and one third wrong.”” While it 
is admitted that there is much room for 
improvement, still it is asserted that there 
is a scientific basis for such forecasts of 
the weather, and the accomplishments of 
the past certainly give reason to expect 
greater accuracy of prediction for the 
future. 

The observatory is new; its observers 
are young, rapidly adding to a soundness 
of judgment which has made them well 
known in scientific circles; instruments 
of higher accuracy and delicacy are being 
invented from time to time; broader 
bases of facts afford better grounds for 
generalizations and for the discovery of 
important laws; other stations in this 
country and abroad are co-operating in 
the general purpose ; and the experience 
of the past shows how to avoid errors, as 
well as how to work on the most direct 
lines. Hence the prospect of still more 
exact weather science is encouraging, 
and the public can well afford to wait, 
trusting to the ability, patience and per- 
severance of these observers. 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


OLD SOUTH PRIZE ESSAY, 1893. 


By Elizabeth H. Tetlow. 


T the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, large 
tracts of land bordering 
on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, which no 
longer belonged to the 
British crown, were 
claimed by _ different 
states, chiefly Virginia, 
Connecticut, New York 

and Massachusetts. ‘These states based 
their claims on the fact that they had won 
the land from the Indians, as in the case 
of Virginia through Colonel George Rogers 
Clark’s expedition, or that their charters 
embraced part of it. The other states, 
especially Maryland, complained at hav- 
ing no share in lands which they had 
helped to take from Great Britain. One 
by one, at the invitation of Congress, to 
which body the dissatisfied states had 
appealed, the claimants ceded the land 
to the United States, but in several in- 
stances with accompanying conditions 
which hindered legislation with regard to 
these vacant lands. It was through the 
hesitation of Congress to accept these 
unsatisfactory acts of cession and thereby 
gain the right to dispose of the territory, 
that the first two plans for western settle- 
ment failed. 

The first of these unsuccessful plans 
originated in Massachusetts in 1783, its 
distinct purpose being the relief of the 
soldiers who were thrown out of occupa- 
tion by the cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the colonies and Great Britain 
and in vain demanded pay for past 
services. Rufus Putnam and Timothy 
Pickering, two Massachusetts army offi- 
cers, were foremost in petitioning Con- 
gress for a grant of land between the 
Ohio River and Lake Erie, where the 
officers of the Federal army who had 
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associated themselves for this purpose 
could build up a new state, in which 
there should be ample provision for edu- 
cation, and in which slavery should have 
no existence. The settlers were to 
organize their own government, and 
the new state was to enter the Union 
immediately on the same footing as the 
other states. Toward the end of this year, 
1783, another petition, presented to 
Congress by officers of the Federal 
army, through the influence of General 
Rufus Putnam, failed because the acts of 
cession of the different states were still - 
under discussion. 

The second plan for western settle- 
ment was brought forward by Theodoric 
Bland, a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia, in the hope that by means of the 
sale of this western land the United 
States could pay part of the great war 
debt. All the soldiers were to receive 
land in payment of their dues; but ten 
thousand acres out of every one hundred 
thousand were to be reserved for the 
use of the United States government, — 
the revenue derived from the land to be 
devoted to the founding of seminaries 
of learning, the erecting of frontier forts, 
and the payment of the civil list of the 
United States. This movement, having 
merely financial ends in view, would 
probably never have brought about any 
important results, even if it had proved 
successful. 

These early movements, however, re- 
sulted in the revision of Virginia’s act of 
cession in accordance with the desires of 
Congress, on March 1, 1784; and on 
that very day a committee, having 
Thomas Jefferson for its chairman, re- 
ported an ordinance for the government 
of the western territory. According to 
the final report of this committee, as it 
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was amended in Congress and passed 
April 23, all the territory “ceded or to be 
ceded ” was to be divided into two rows of 
states from east to west, the states being 
bounded on the north and south by the 
odd parallels of latitude. Distinct pro- 
vision was made for seven states lying 
wholly north of the Ohio River, where 
the territory had already been ceded, 
and for another state, more than half of 
which lay north of the Ohio River. This 
division also implied the formation of six 
or seven new states south of the Ohio, 
when the territory should be ceded. 
Each of these. states was to adopt the 
constitution of one of the thirteen origi- 
nal states, until it contained twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, when it could establish 
a permanent government of its own. As 
soon, moreover, as it had a number of 
inhabitants equal to the number in the 
least populous of the thirteen original 
states, it could enter the confederacy, 
and in the mean time could be repre- 
sented in Congress by a delegate having 
the privilege of debating but not of voting. 

In the first draft of the report of 
Jefferson’s committee it had been pro- 
vided that there should be no slavery in 
the territory after the year 1800, except 
as a punishment for crime ; but when the 
ordinance was passed, April 23, 1784, in 
addition to several minor changes, this 
provision had been struck out. 

That Jefferson realized the incomplete- 
ness of his government ordinance, which 
failed to provide for a systematic settle- 
ment of the lands, is shown by the fact 
that on May 7, with the help of four col- 
leagues, among them Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts, he reported a supplementary 
ordinance providing for the disposal of 
the public lands. In March of the next 
year this ordinance was referred to a new 
committee, of which Rufus King, a Mas- 
sachusetts representative, was a member ; 
and the report of this committee provided 
for the survey of five ranges, extending 
from the Ohio to Lake Erie, and divided 
into townships six miles square, with the 
reservation of two square miles in every 
township for the support of education and 
religion. The report was adopted May 
20, but without the reservation of land 
for the support of religion. 


In the year 1785 Rufus King, insti- 
gated by Timothy Pickering, proposed 
that the anti-slavery provision, changed so 
as to prohibit slavery immediately from 
the states described in the ordinance of 
1784, by which he meant the states north 
of the Ohio River, distinctly specified in 
the ordinance of 1784, should be re- 
stored to this ordinance. The commit- 
tee of three, to whom this proposition 
was referred, decided against this change, 
and added to the provision in its original 
form— except that their provision, too, 
was to apply not to all the territory 
“ceded or to be ceded,” but only to the 
states north of the Ohio —a clause pro- 
viding for the return of fugitive slaves 
found within the territory ; but the action 
of Congress on their report was post- 
poned in favor of the land ordinance then 
in process of formation, and the report 
was never called up again. 

In the summer of 1785 James Monroe 
of Virginia visited the West to be present 
at the formation of a treaty with the In- 
dians at the mouth of the Great Miami, 
and returned with a strong sense of the 
imprudence of dividing the territory into 
so large a number of states as were 
provided for by Jefferson’s ordinance. 
The committee to which the matter had 
been referred recommended that Virginia 
and Massachusetts should revise their 
acts of cession so that Congress should 
be at liberty to divide the new territory 
into not more than five nor less than 
three states. Soon after this, on the mo- 
tion of Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, a 
committee was appointed, of which Mon- 
roe was chairman and Rufus King a 
member, to draw up another ordinance for 
the government of this western territory ; 
and the report of this committee embod- 
ied agreat change. Henceforth the new 
states, instead of adopting the constitu- 
tions of the original states for their tem- 
porary governments, were to be governed 
by a governor, council, judges and other 
officers chosen by Congress, and not until 
they had reached a certain population 
could they elect a legislature. No ref- 





erence was made to the exclusion of 
slavery. 

In the summer of 1786 William Gray- 
son of Virginia sought to modify Monroe’s 




















resolution with regard to the division of 
the western territory into states, by pro- 
posing that it should be divided into five 
states, one east, another west of Lake 
Michigan, and three south of the parallel 
passing through the southern extremity of 
this lake. At this time the Spaniards held 
the land at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River and refused to concede to the 
United States the free navigation of this 
important highway to the sea. The 
inhabitants of the western states were 
thus cut off from the easiest and most 
advantageous way of disposing of the 
abundant products of their soil ; and more- 
over there was danger that the south- 
western states would abandon the con- 
federacy and seek an alliance with Spain 
for the sake of being admitted to this 
privilege of navigation. The Spanish 
minister, in his treaty with the United 
States, offered the latter several com- 
mercial advantages, which the northern 
and eastern states were eager to gain; 
and to bring about a speedy settlement 
of this favorable commercial treaty these 
states were willing to sacrifice the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River, in 
which they had no direct interest. Thus 
the southern states were eager to promote 
western settlement and thereby gain new 
advocates to oppose the northern states 
on the Mississippi question ; whereas the 
northern states, dreading this opposition, 
and fearing that western emigration 
would thin their own populations, to 
say nothing of the fact that some of them 
had lands in the East which they wished 
to sell, were rather jealous of the prog- 
ress of the West and defeated Grayson’s 
motion for increasing the number of 
western states. 

In the autumn of 1786 Monroe’s ordi- 
nance was referred to a committee of 
which Johnson of Virginia was chairman 
and Nathan Dane of Massachusetts 
a prominent member. Dane introduced 
into this report a provision relating to 
the: conveyance of property, borrowed 
with changes from the Massachusetts code 
of laws. Moreover, this ordinance guar- 
anteed to the inhabitants the right of 
habeas corpus and trial by jury, — two 
important provisions, because they are 
the first of the nature of a bill of rights 
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to appear in any ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the western territory. On April 
26, 1787, this same committee presented 
another report, which, when amended, 
provided that the territory north of the 
Ohio River, regarded as one district, 
should be governed by a governor and 
judges appointed by Congress, and a 
legislative body composed of the governor 
and judges, until it contained five thousand 
free male inhabitants of full age, when 
the people could elect a house of rep- 
resentatives. The provision relating to 
the habeas corpus act and trial by jury 
was retained, but Dane’s provision with 
regard to the conveyance of property 
was struck out. Action upon this report 
was delayed until July 9, when it was 
referred to a new committee which drafted 
the great ordinance of July 13, 1787. 
Meantime an important event helped to 
hasten this result. 

In the year 1786 a company called 
the Ohio Company had been organized , 
in Massachusetts by General Putnam, 
General Tupper and others, for the pur- 
chase of western land, having among its 
members many of the officers and soldiers 
whose petition to Congress in 1783 had 
been defeated ; and a year later Samuel 
Holden Parsons, one of the directors of 
this company, was, sent to negotiate with 
Congress for the purchase of a million 
acres of land bordering on the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers. His views, however, 
proved to be at variance with those of 
the company; and July 5, 1787, Manas- 
seh Cutler, another agent, arrived in New 
York, where Congress was in session, for 
the same purpose. Stimulated by the 
prospect of so extensive a purchase to 
hasten in devising a better form of gov- 
ernment for the western territory, Con- 
gress appointed a new committee, of 
which Edward Carrington of Virginia was 
chairman ; and the report of this commit- 
tee, drawn up by Nathan Dane, and pre- 
sented July 11, passed in Congress with 
only one negative vote, which was cast 
by Mr. Yates of New York. Soon after 
this Manasseh Cutler completed his 
negotiations for the purchase of land, 
and returned to Boston. 

The final ordinance, already referred to, 
regarded the territory northwest of the 





Ohio as one district, and provided for it 
an elaborate temporary government, to 
consist of a governor and judges ap- 
pointed by Congress and certain officers 
appointed by the governor, until the dis- 
trict should contain five thousand free 
male inhabitants, when it could have a 
general assembly and a representative in 
Congress with the right to debate but 
not to vote. It was provided that the 
district should be subsequently divided 
into not more than five nor less than 
three states; and when one of these 
states, their boundaries having been 
specified in the ordinance, should con- 
tain sixty thousand inhabitants, it could 
be admitted to the confederacy. Dane’s 
provision with regard to the conveyance 
of property was revived. Articles of 
compact were added providing for the 
freedom of religious worship, the spread 
of education, kind treatment of the Indi- 
ans, the maintenance of justice, freedom 
of navigation, the republican character of 
the government, just administration of 
taxes and the prohibition of slavery. 

In every important committee ap- 
pointed to consider the government of 
the western territory, except the commit- 
tee of which Jefferson was chairman in 
1784, Massachusetts was represented, — 
once by Elbridge Gerry, twice by Rufus 
King and twice by Nathan Dane. The 
influence of these men and of other Mas- 
sachusetts men whose interest in western 
settlement enlisted their aid in the de- 
velopment of the ordinance of 1787, 
was brought to bear principally on the 
second provision of the ordinance and on 
the first, second, third and sixth articles 
of compact and the last provision of 
the fourth article of compact, and here 
we can distinguish their influence from 
the influence exerted by men of other 
states. The second provision of the or- 
dinance concerns the conveyance of prop- 
erty, and is important because it guards 
against the inequalities in the inheritance 
of property, which are fatal to republican 
institutions. Nathan Dane states, in a 
letter to Daniel Webster in 1830, and in 
his “ Abridgment and Digest of American 
Law,” that he copied this provision from 
the Massachusetts law; and it certainly 
corresponds very closely to a passage 
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found there. In the Massachusetts law, 
however, an exception is made in favor 
of the eldest son, who is to receive two 
shares of the property, while each of the 
other children receives only one; but 
Nathan Dane provided that the estate 
should be divided among the sons and 
daughters in equal parts. This subject 
of the conveyance of property had been 
touched upon in the land ordinance 
framed by Jefferson just after the passage 
of his government ordinance, and never 
voted upon ; but by Jefferson’s ordinance 
the daughters were not to have equal 
shares with the sons. Nathan Dane de- 
serves credit not only for reviving this 
important provision, but for changing it 
so as to make these titles to property 
“more purely republican,” as he says in 
his “Abridgment of American Law,” 
“and more completely divested of feudal- 
ity than any other titles in the Union 
were in July, 1787.” 

The first article of compact of the ordi- 
nance provides for freedom of religious 
worship ; the second guarantees to the 
inhabitants of the territory the hadeas 
corpus act, trial by jury, a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legis- 
lature, and judicial procedure according 
to the course of the common law, and 
provides for the limitations of fines and 
punishments and for the protection of 
property and of private contracts; the 
third provides for the encouragement of 
education, including in the term moral and 
religious training, and for just treatment 
of the Indians; the sixth for the imme- 
diate as well as permanent exclusion of 
slavery, modified by the addition of the 
fugitive slave law; and the last provision 
of the fourth for free navigation on the 
tributaries of the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence Rivers. None of these ideas 
was new, but this was the first time they 
had been brought together in a complete 
bill of rights. If we trace first the history 
of article six and of the first provision of 
article three, we shall be able to study 
articles one and two, the last provision of 
article three, and the last provision of 
article four, in the light of certain outside 
influences, emanating from the efforts of 
Massachusetts men, which helped to bring 
about, in the ordinance of 1787, this 

















important addition to Johnson’s meagre 
plan for the government of the western 
territory. 

In the first document providing for the 
government of a new western state, drawn 
up by Timothy Pickering and presented 
to Congress by Rufus Putnam in behalf 
of the officers of the Federal army, there 
is a clause providing irrevocably for 
the total exclusion of slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which, though it never gained legal 
force, set the example of anti-slavery senti- 
ment, not timidly, but with unmistakable 
strength. Moreover, in this same peti- 
tion to Congress it was provided that all 
land remaining after individuals had re- 
ceived their shares should be disposed 
of for the public good,— among other 
things, for establishing schools and acad- 
emies. ‘The letters written by Putnam and 
Pickering on the subject of western settle- 
ment show that they entertained these 
ideas. Putnam, ina letter to Washington 
in 1783, explaining the expectations of 
the petitioners, speaks of an allowance of 
land in each township for the establish- 
ment of schools ; and in a letter to Rufus 
King in 1785 Pickering speaks with 
regret of the absence, in the ordinance of 
1784, of any provision for schools and 
academies, and with indignation of the 
omission of an anti-slavery clause, calling 
the latter a terrible calamity which he 
solemnly urges King to prevent. It may 
be that this letter of Pickering’s had some 
indirect influence in bringing about the 
provision in the land ordinance of May 
20, 1785, that two sections in every town- 
ship should be set apart for purposes of 
education and religion, for King was a 
member of the committee which prepared 
this ordinance. Certain it is that it was 
through the influence of this letter that 
King, in 1785, proposed that the anti-sla- 
very provision which had been struck out 
of the first draft of Jefferson’s ordinance 
should be restored in a form which would 
prohibit slavery immediately from the 
western territory. It is fortunate for the 
West that this proposition was not adopted 
in the form in which it was finally reported 
by the committee of three to whom King’s 
motion was referred, since in this form it 
granted to slavery fifteen years in which 
to gain a firm foothold on the soil. 
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When the Ohio Company was formed 
in 1786, its members probably shared 
the views of Putnam and Pickering, who 
were the chief originators of the com- 
pany; and we find them selecting for 
their agent Manasseh Cutler, a Massa- 
chusetts clergyman of wide education, 
high principles and keen practical saga- 
city, who shows, in a sermon which he 
preached at Marietta in 1788, his sense 
of the importance of educational and re- 
ligious institutions in the new country. 
The fact that he was empowered to make 
this extensive purchase, which afforded 
to Congress an opportunity of paying 
part of the national war debt and pro- 
vided for the immediate settlement of 
the western territory by earnest, perse- 
vering men, who would protect the fron- 
tiers and promote the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, gave Manasseh 
Cutler great influence over this body. 
Moreover, Washington, who was the most 
influential man in the country, and who ° 
was interested in the advancement of 
western settlement, partly because of 
some land which he owned in the West, 
sympathized heartily with the undertak- 
ing of the Ohio Company, whose mem- 
bers had suffered with him the hardships 
of war, and are said to have looked to 
the West for their future homes at his 
suggestion. This sympathy is shown in 
his cordial wish that he could hasten the 
action of Congress with regard to the 
officers’ petition for lands in the West, a 
wish expressed in a letter to Rufus Put- 
nam in 1784. It was he who had for- 
warded Putnam’s memorial to Congress 
in 1783; and now, in 1787, his friend- 
ship was a bond of union between these 
Massachusetts soldiers and his Virginia 
brethren, Lee, Carrington and Grayson, 
the most influential men left in Congress 
after it had been thinned by the departure 
of many of its members to the Philadel- 
phia convention. 

Dr. Cutler arrived in New York, where 
Congress was in session, July 5, 1787, and 
his memorial was referred to a committee 
in which Massachusetts was represented 
by Nathan Dane and Rufus King, Edward 
Carrington of Virginia being chairman. 
This prospect of immediate settlement 
stimulated Congress to seek a better 
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government for the western territory ; and 
five days after Cutler’s arrival Johnson’s 
ordinance, which had failed to be called 
up May 10, was referred to a new com- 
mittee, in which Edward Carrington, the 
chairman, and Richard Henry Lee repre- 
sented Virginia ; John Kean, South Caro- 
lina; and in which Nathan Dane and 
Melancthon Smith, the former scribe, 
represented the two northern states, 
Massachusetts and New York. ‘The fact 
that Carrington and Dane were members 
of both committees established a con- 
necting link between this committee and 
the committee appointed to consider the 
purchase. It was a long time before Dr. 
Cutler could obtain from Congress the 
terms of purchase which he had settled 
upon with Rufus Putnam and Samuel 
Parsons, his fellow directors, especially 
the grant of lands for the establishment 
of schools and an academy and the lot in 
each township for the support of re- 
ligion, each of which he was determined 
not to give up; and during this interval 
he became acquainted with several mem 
bers of Congress, with whom he discussed 
the purchase and exchanged ideas on the 
subject of a new settlement. 

In his diary for July 10 Dr. Cutler tells 
us that a copy of the ordinance was sub- 
mitted to him with a request that he would 
make any suggestions he chose to make ; 
that he proposed several amendments, 
and that when he returned from Phila- 
delphia, where he spent the next seven 
days from July ro to July 17, he received 
a copy of the ordinance as it was finally 
passed, and found that all but one of the 
amendments which he had suggested had 
been made. 

He had proposed that the new states 
should not be liable to continental taxa- 
tion until they were entitled to full rep- 
resentation in Congress; but Congress, 
arguing that this would unduly stimulate 
emigration, granted instead to the new 
states representation with the right of 
debating but not of voting. There has 
been found, too, among the papers of 
the Ohio Company, a copy of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, with a pencil note in the 
margin to the effect that the provisions 
relating to religion, education and sla- 
very were the contribution of Manasseh 
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Cutler; and his son remembers to have 
heard his father say, a year after the 
passage of this ordinance, that he was 
the author of these provisions. 

William Parker Cutler, William F. 
Poole, George F. Hoar, Edward Everett 
Hale and others, taking into considera- 
tion the precedent supplied to Manas- 
seh Cutler by Pickering and Putnam, 
the anti-slavery principles, the devotion to 
education, and the love of justice and 
free inquiry of Massachusetts men of 
whom the Ohio Company was largely 
composed, the power possessed by Cutler 
over Congress by virtue of the advan- 
tageous purchase he was authorized to 
make, the statement in Dr. Cutler’s diary, 
and the astonishing fact that the anti- 
slavery provision, till now strenuously op- 
posed by the southern states, was passed 
in a Congress where these states were 
in the majority, have thought that this 
Massachusetts clergyman set out from 
Boston with the intention not only of 
obtaining favorable terms for the purchase 
of western land, but of forcing Congress 
to make the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the new territory conform to the 
ideas of his New England brethren who 
were going to settle there. Some go so 
far as to think that he prepared an ordi- 
nance of his own and submitted it for 
approval to his two colleagues, Putnam 
and Parsons, in the flying visits which he 
paid them on his way to New York. 
There is absolutely no proof that Ma- 
nasseh Cutler forced Congress to add to 
or subtract from the ordinance of 1787 
one single clause. July ro he took the 
liberty, as he modestly expressed it, to 
suggest certain amendments to the draft 
which Nathan Dane submitted to him, 
and as soon as he had returned it he set 
out for Philadelphia. From July 11 to 
July 13, while he was away, the ordinance 
of 1787 was discussed, amended and 
passed by Congress, and when he re- 
turned, July 17, it was a law. The articles 
of compact at least could not be changed 
except by the common consent of the 
states. If Manasseh Cutler had, before 
July ro, laid his demands with regard to 
the ordinance before Congress, either 
as a body or as individuals, and had 
so thoroughly persuaded them of the 

















advantages of yielding to these demands 
rather than sacrifice the opportunities 
afforded by the purchase, as to feel sure 
that they would adopt his amendments, 
and to have no hesitation in going away 
at the critical moment, we have no 
proof of it. But he not only felt no hes- 
itation in going away. “I thought this 
the most favorable time to go on to 
Philadelphia,” he wrote in his diary, just 
after mentioning that he had returned, 
with suggested amendments, the copy of 
the ordinance submitted to him by Nathan 
Dane. Now, when the Ohio Company 
was formed, in 1786, its members pro- 
posed to purchase western land in ac- 
cordance with the land ordinance of May 
20, 1786, and this land ordinance was 
supplementary to the government ordi- 
nance of 1784, which contained no pro- 
hibition of slavery. This does not favor 
the inference that they considered the 
abolition of slavery a necessary condition 
of their settling there. Moreover, if Dr. 
Cutler had made the embodiment of cer- 
tain principles in the ordinance for the 
government of the territory a sine gua 
non with reference to the purchase, he 
would doubtless have made some state- 
ment to this effect in his memorial. 

The probability is that Nathan Dane 
consulted Manasseh Cutler out of respect 
for the interests of the men whom he 
represented, who had the best right to 
have their ideas considered in the matter 
of a government for land which they were 
about to settle on; that Dr. Cutler sug- 
gested the revival of certain principles 
which had long been in the minds of 
other men, and that Nathan Dane, ap- 
preciating their importance, embodied 
them in the ordinance in the form in 
which they appear there. We cannot be 
sure just which these provisions were. 
Nathan Dane claims that he took the 
clause relating to the encouragement of 
education from the Massachusetts code 
of laws. But the sentiments of the Ohio 
Company with regard to the advance- 
ment of education, which are expressed 
in a vote passed at the second meeting 
of the company, March 5, 1788, “That 
the directors be requested to pay as early 
attention as possible to the education of 
youth,” the untiring efforts made by 
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Manasseh Cutler to obtain grants of land 
for purposes of education, and his labor 
in behalf of the Ohio University in later 
years, give weight to the evidence afforded 
by the pencilled note in the copy of the 
ordinance found among the Ohio papers, 
stating that he furnished the provision 
for the encouragement of education. He 
probably suggested it and Nathan Dane 
embodied it in the ordinance in the 
language of a provision of the Massachu- 
setts law. Ina letter to Daniel Webster 
in 1830, and also in the appendix to his 
“ Abridgment of American Law,” Dane 
traces the history of the anti-slavery pro- 
vision, giving credit to Jefferson and 
King, but claiming for himself the credit 
of its appearance in the ordinance of 
1787, where it prohibited slavery imme- 
diately from all the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River. In a letter to Rufus 
King three days after the ordinance was 
passed, he says that he omitted this 
clause in the final draft, feeling sure that 
it would not pass in a Congress where 
Massachusetts was the only eastern state, 
but that when he found the house favor- 
able he proposed this amendment, which 
passed with a unanimous vote. This 
statement is upheld by the discovery in 
1820 of a printed copy of the ordinance 
with the slavery article at the end in 
Nathan Dane’s handwriting. Probably 
to Dr. Cutler belongs the credit of the 
suggestion of this provision, which was 
discussed and left undecided by the 
committee, and to Nathan Dane the 
credit of its introduction on his own 
responsibility as an amendment. 

There are two reasons why the south- 
ern states should suddenly agree to an 
anti-slavery provision in the ordinance of 
1787, when they had opposed a similar 
provision in Jefferson’s draft only three 
years before. In Jefferson’s ordinance 
the anti-slavery provision was to have force 
in all the territory ‘‘ ceded or to be ceded,” 
— which would in time embrace several 
new southern states; but the ordinance 
of 1787 prohibits slavery only from the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River, — 
and, moreover, this clause is modified by 
the addition of the fugitive slave law. 
But it seems probable, judging from a 
letter written by Charles Thomson, the 
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secretary of Congress, that the southern 
states would have opposed Rufus King’s 
motion in 1785, although in its final form 
it contained the fugitive slave law and 
was to have force only in the states dis- 
tinctly provided for in the ordinance of 
1784, all of which lay north of the Ohio. 
The eagerness of the southern states to 
promote western settlement, in order to 
gain new advocates for opposing the Span- 
ish monopoly of the navigation of the 
Mississippi River, has already been men- 
tioned ; and they were also influenced 
by the fact that western settlement would 
increase the value of their back lands by 
creating commercial traffic and affording 
protection to the frontiers. It is not 
strange, therefore, that in this matter of 
an anti-slavery provision they should be 
willing to yield to the northern states, in 
order to gain their ready co-operation in 
making possible immediate western settle- 
ment. Moreover, William Grayson states, 
in a letter written in August, 1787, that 
the southern states wished to monopolize 
the cultivation of indigo and tobacco, and 
were quite willing that the new western 
states, through not having slaves to work 
on their plantations, should be cut off 
from the possibility of cultivating these 
staples. Professor Barrett, in his pam- 
phlet, speaks of the great influence ex- 
erted in Congress by Grayson, its president, 
Lee and Carrington at the time when the 
ordinance was passed, when many prom- 
inent congressmen who would not easily 
have followed their lead were away at 
Philadelphia. In 1785 William Grayson 
was the only Virginia member to vote 
that Rufus King’s anti-slavery proposition 
should be referred to a committee ; and 
a letter of his to Timothy Pickering in 
this same year shows his warm friendship 
for the man and his sympathy with his 
views, which we knowwere anti-slavery in 
the extreme. These men, whose principles 
could not be stifled by party jealousies, 
saw in this settlement the means, as Car- 
rington expressed it, “of introducing 
into the country, in the first instance, a 
description of men who will fix the char- 
acter and politics throughout the whole 
territory, and which will probably endure 
to the latest period of time ;” and they 
were willing to do everything in their 


power to promote the interests of these 
pioneers. Manasseh Cutler says in his 
diary for July 19: ‘ Grayson, R. H. Lee 
and Carrington are certainly my warm 
advocates.” 

But our ability to account: for the pas- 
sage of the anti-slavery clause in the or- 
dinance of 1787, without believing that 
Manasseh Cutler made it a condition of 
the Ohio Company’s purchase, ought not 
to lead us to undervalue Dr. Cutler’s ser- 
vices in connection with this and other 
provisions of the ordinance. He had 
infinite tact and wonderful powers of per- 
suasion ; and all the time he was in New 
York he was exerting over the members 
of Congress with whom he came in 
contact a quiet but powerful influence 
toward the promotion of education and 
religion and the establishment of a gov- 
ernment based upon high principles in 
the western territory. When the oppor- 
tunity came for following up this influence 
by practical suggestions with regard to 
the ordinance for the government of this 
territory, he was ready to supply just 
what was needed; and it was probably 
due to his influence and the circumstance 
of the purchase that the necessity of em- 
bodying in their report a bill of rights, 
without which Johnson’s ordinance would 
have been incomplete, became impressed 
on the minds of the new committee. 
This seems likely from a letter written by 
Nathan Dane to Rufus King three days 
after the ordinance was passed, in which 
he says: ‘ We tried one day to patch up 
M.’s p. system of W. government, started 
new ideas, and committed the whole to 
Carrington, Dane, R. H. Lee, Smith and 
Kean. We met several times, and at 
last agreed on some principles, — at least 
Lee, Smith and myself. We found our- 
selves rather pressed. The Ohio Com- 
pany appeared to purchase a large tract 
of the federal lands, — about six or seven 
millions of acres, — and we wanted to 
abolish the old system and get a better 
one for the government of the country, 
and we finally found it necessary to adopt 
the best system we could get.’’ This 
explains the fact that Nathan Dane and 
Melancthon Smith, only a month and a 
half later than April 26, when they had 
voted for Johnson’s ordinance, which 
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contained only two provisions of the 
nature of a bill of rights, the two relating 
to the habeas corpus act and trial by 
jury, should help to frame, in less than 
five days, a new ordinance which is 
famous for the principles of toleration, 
justice and freedom embodied in its six 
articles of compact. 

The last part of the third article in 
the ordinance provides for just treat- 
ment of the Indians. General Rufus 
Putnam, later one of the directors of 
the Ohio Company, probably expressed 
the sentiments of his fellow petitioners 
in his letter to General Washington in 
1783, in which he represented the ad- 
vantages to be gained by securing the 
friendship of the Indians through trade. 
In another letter, written in 1788 to a 
missionary living among the Indians, he 
states the intention of his fellow settlers 
to preserve good faith toward the Indians 
and to buy the land from them rather 
than to deprive them of it unjustly; and 
he mentions the peculiar advantage which 
New England men have in dealing with 
the Indians, because the latter have no 
cause on account of previous injuries to 
be prejudiced against them, and because 
their farming and manufacturing interests 
do not conflict with the pursuits of the 
Indians. The fact that such sentiments 
as these were entertained by one of Ma- 
nasseh Cutler’s fellow directors might 
lead us to believe that the closing pro- 
vision of the third article was one of 
those which he suggested, were it not 
that Nathan Dane claims originality in re- 
gard to this provision in his letter to Dan- 
iel Webster in 1830 and in his “ Abridg- 
ment of American Law.’ He certainly 
did not originate an idea which had been 
expressed, not only by Pickering and 
Putnam, but by Palatiah Webster, William 
Penn, Roger Williams and many others ; 
but he may have embodied it in the ordi- 
nance of his own accord and without 
copying it from any existing document, 
—and called that originality. 

Article four provides, among other 
things, for free navigation on the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence Rivers; and we find that Timothy 
Pickering and Rufus Putnam, with their 
usual foresight, had taken into considera- 
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tion the necessity for the protection of 
navigation in the western territory. Ina 
letter to General Washington in 1783 
General Putman describes at length the 
advantage of communication between the 
Ohio and Scioto Rivers and Lake Erie, 
and recommends the establishment of a 
chain of forts to facilitate this end; and 
in a letter to Rufus King in 1785, Tim- 
othy Pickering dwells on the importance 
of free water communication in the 
western territory, and suggests natural 
boundaries for the states to bring about 
this result, — adding, however, that he 
thinks this method of boundary im- 
practicable. Dr. Cutler, in a pamphlet 
which he published describing the west- 
ern territory, traced four water routes 
of communication, one ending with the 
Hudson, another with the Potomac, 
another with the James River, and 
the fourth with the Ohio River, each 
being intercepted at least once by what 
he calls portages, corresponding to the 
“carrying places’’ mentioned in the or- 
dinance of 1787. These ideas on the 
part of Putnam, Pickering and Cutler are 
the basis for the inference of Dr. William 
Cutler, in his life of Manasseh Cutler, 
that the latter was responsible for the 
revival in the ordinance of 1787 of 
Grayson’s provision for the free naviga- 
tion of the tributaries of the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. It is quite as 
likely, however, that this provision was 
suggested by one of the committee, two 
of whom, Carrington and Lee, were close 
sympathizers with Grayson, or that it 
presented itself to the far-seeing mind of 
Nathan Dane as a provision which it 
would be wise to perpetuate. 

Article one and the first six clauses of 
article two correspond closely to passages 
in the bills of rights of the different states, 
and were probably copied from the Mas- 
sachusetts Declaration of Rights; for 
Nathan Dane, who was at this time pre- 
paring an “Abridgment of American 
Law,’”’ and was very familiar with the 
subject, especially with Massachusetts 
law, drafted the ordinance of 1787, 
where all but two of these provisions 
make their first appearance as provisions 
for the government of the western terri- 
tory. He also, with trifling help from 
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Charles Pinckney, drafted Johnson’s or- 
dinance, in which these two clauses just 
referred to, that relating to the hadeas 
corpus act and that relating to trial by 
jury, are found for the first time in any 
ordinance for the government of the 
western territory. Moreover, Nathan 
Dane says, in his letter to Daniel Web- 
ster: “The other description” (which 
includes this part of the ordinance) “ was 
selected mainly from the constitution and 
laws of Massachusetts, as any one may see 
who knows what American law was in 
’87;”? and he makes a similar assertion 
in the appendix to his “ Abridgment of 
American Law.” 

With regard to the authorship of the 
last clause of article two, providing for 
the protection of private contracts, there 
have been three theories. Dane claims 
originality with regard to this provision, 
stating vaguely in his “ Abridgment of 
American Law” that it was “ made pre- 
viously to secure to the Indians their rights 
and contracts.’’ Some have thought that 
the idea was suggested to him by the 
occurrence of Shays’s rebellion, in which 
a body of men in the western part of 
Massachusetts tried to prevent the courts 
from interfering in behalf of creditors, — 
which would be a silent acquiescence on 
the part of the state in the violation of 
private contracts between debtor and 
creditor. Dr. William Cutler asserts that 
this provision was inserted in the ordi- 
nance through the influence of Manasseh 
Cutler, as a safeguard against any attempts 
in the future to invalidate the title of the 
Ohio Company to their lands on the 
Muskingum, which they were forced to 
purchase by a private contract without any 
charter. George Bancroft, citing a letter 
written by the French ambassador in 
New York in 1787, and a letter written 
by Lee himself, in which he claims the 
authorship of this provision and says that 
it is a proposition which he has not heard 
mentioned, urges that it originated with 
Richard Henry Lee and was intended to 
prevent the state from interfering with the 
validity of private contracts between 
buyer and seller by issuing paper money 


which would soon depreciate. Bancroft’s 
interpretation is probably the true one, 
particularly as he does not award to Lee 
all the credit of this provision, but takes 
into consideration Nathan Dane’s claim 
to a share of it. 

For a long time after the ordinance 
of 1787 was passed, few people thought 
of disputing Nathan Dane’s claim to its 
authorship ; but William F. Poole’s article 
in the Worth American Review for April, 
1886, bringing before the public Manasseh 
Cutler’s claims to a share in the honor, 
gave rise to a spirited discussion, which 
ended in an exaggerated belief on the 
part of a great many thoughtful men in 
Dr. Cutler’s influence upon the ordinance 
of 1787. Rufus King, with dry humor, 
speaks of the subject as having “fallen 
under that morbid infirmity in literature 
which delights in denying Homer and 
Shakespeare their works, and sometimes 
has not spared even Holy Writ from its 
rage.” 

Of late years there has been a revul- 
sion of feeling, and the wisest thinkers, 
after pointing out on the one hand Nathan 
Dane’s inconsistencies, and on the other 
the absence of any real evidence to prove 
many of the theories of those who award 
so large a share of the honor to Manasseh 
Cutler, have decided to adopt an interme- 
diate belief between these two extremes. 
One thing is certain—that a political 
masterpiece like the ordinance of 1787 
is never the product of one man’s brain, 
but develops gradually, absorbing the 
best thought and experience of many 
years. 

No one can fail to notice in a study of 
the ordinance of 1787 that the provisions 
which were developed largely by the 
action of Massachusetts men are the very 
ones which make the ordinance famous 
to-day and will preserve its fame in future 
generations. We may say of Massachu- 


setts in the words of Henry Cabot Lodge : 
“She has fought for liberty ; she has done 
justice between man and man; she has 
been the fruitful mother of ideas as of 
men; her thought has followed the sun 
throughout the length of the country.” 

















HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AT CINCINNATI. 
By George S. McDowell. 


having few trees around it, but a 
magnificent forest of beech trees 
close in the rear. It was approached 
by a common country road, which 
since then has become a fine city 
street in the construction of which a 
grade of several feet was made, leav- 
ing the house upon a high knoll pro- 
tected from caving out by an im- 
mense stone wall. Here the girl- 
hood and young womanhood of 
Harriet Beecher were spent in hap- 
piness and usefulness, the product of 
the rich intellectual and busy Chris- 
tian life which surrounded her on 
every hand. Her most intimate and 
beloved friend was Eliza Tyler, the 
first wife of Professor Stowe, whose 
early death brought a mutual sorrow 
and sympathy which kindled the 
love which made Professor Stowe 
and Harriet Beecher man and wife. 
While as Harriet Beecher she 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. spent in Cincinnati some of the hap- 
FROM A PORTRAIT TAKEN AT THE TIME ‘‘ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN’? WAS WRITTEN piest years of her life, so it was there 
as a wife and mother that she passed 
ARRIET BEECHER STOWE through the fiery furnace of affliction, 
spent over a quarter of a century suffering, sickness, poverty and_ grief, 
of her life in Cincinnati, coming which enriched the luxuriance of her 
there with the family : 
when her father, Ly- 
man Beecher, assumed 
charge of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, and 
remaining until, as the 
wife of Professor Cal- 
vin E. Stowe, she ac- 
companied him to 
Maine, when he be- 
came a professor in 
Bowdoin College. The 
Beechers lived all that 
time on Walnut Hills; sareier SENCHER, WALNUT 
and that girlhood home HILLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
of Harriet Beecher is 
now owned and occupied by Rev. Dr. Monfort, editor and 
proprietor of the Herald and Presbyter. When the 
Beechers occupied it, it was situated in an open field, A ITS? oe 
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CALVIN E, STOWE (“SENATOR BIRD.”) 


life’s prime. .Her associations were those 
of intellectual refinement, and in her 
daily life she walked in the midst of in- 
fluences which quickened heart and mind. 
Among her intimate acquaintances were 
Archbishop Purcell, Dr. Drake, Hon. 
A. H. McGuffy, Mrs. Peters, afterward 
founder of the Philadelphia School of 


Design, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz and 
Salmon P. Chase, with whom she was 
associated in a literary society known 
as the Semicolon Club, an aggregation 
of the brightest minds in the early his- 
tory of Cincinnati. Her first literary 
work was done as a contributor to 
the entertainments of this club; and 
the necessity of putting forth her best 
efforts in rivalry with the brilliant 
minds in the company did much in 
training her in that excellent and at- 
tractive style which gave such a charm 
to all she wrote. 

It was only by the most indomitable 
energy and patience that she carried 
on her literary labors after her mar- 
riage. She felt the claims of her family 
to be paramount to all else ; and amid 
the incessant and distracting cares of 
a large household, an insufficient in- 
come, frequent maternity, and heavy 
bereavements in the loss of a child 
and a beloved brother, she managed 
to save little time for writing. Dur- 
ing one year she felt obliged to eke out 
her slender means by receiving boarders 
into the household. At another time 
the house was turned into a temporary 
hospital by reason of an outbreak of fever 
among the Seminary students. Another 
year was seemingly lost in a literary sense 
because of an affection of the eyes which 
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forbade any use of the pen. With all, the 
genius which must have its way, be it 
clothed with the form of the feeblest, 
most harassed and care-ridden housewife 
of them all, became so evident that her 
husband wrote her in 1840: “ You must 
be a literary woman. It is written in the 
book of fate.” 

All this time the subject of slavery was 
crowding itself more and more upon her 
mind. ‘The materials for certain chapters 
of the future book lay already in her 
mind, and were constantly receiving ad- 
ditions, as the cloud around her, which 





LEVI COFFIN (“SIMEON HALLIDAY”). 


finally burst into war, grew darker and 
still darker. Before her marriage, in 
company with a fellow teacher, she visited 
a Kentucky estate answering closely to 
the description of Colonel Shelby’s in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘The (to her) 
novel sight of negro slaves and_ their 
manner of life seemed to attract but little 
of her attention ; and while others of the 
party laughed and enjoyed the pranks of 
the well-fed and well-cared-for negroes, 
she seemed absorbed in other thoughts. 
Years afterward, however, her companion 
recognized in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” the 
reproduction of scene after scene of that 
almost forgotten visit. 

In a letter to a friend, we have a de- 
scription of Walnut Hills which, viewed 
in the light of its present aspect, seems 
like an imaginary sketch. Should the 
authoress, her struggles past, her anxieties 
gone, her hopes crowned with success 
beyond measure, return to Walnut Hills, 
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she would see the lovely glen which she 
describes converted into a roaring thor- 
oughfare, where nothing remains but 
the outlines of her picturesque hillsides, 
which stand scarred by cuts and grades, 
nearly covered with the prosaic buildings 
which form the outskirts of a city noisy 
with steam, electric and cable railways. 
Arriving at the site of her former modest 
house and dooryard, she would stand sur- 
rounded by stately mansions, where few 
traces remain of the village where she 
lived and labored ; and upon one part of 
what used to be her romping-grounds she 
would see one of the largest and liveliest 
of Cincinnati’s beer-gardens. 

After her marriage to Professor Stowe, 
they built a home near the Beecher home- 
stead ; and in this house all her children 
were born. It was while living in this 





CATHERINE COFFIN (“RACHEL HALLIDAY”). 


house that she gathered the materials and 
laid the foundation for “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” For this work she could not 
have been more favorably situated. Cin- 
cinnati was on the border between the 
two civilizations, and Mrs. Stowe’s oppor- 
tunity for studying both, each in relation 
to the other, was unsurpassed. ‘The 
abolitionists and the advocates of slavery 
were in constant strife, and the clash of 
the conflict echoed through her daily 
life. The main thoroughfare of the 
“ Underground ”’ system in the West was 
through Cincinnati ; and the most active 
and influential men on both sides had 
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THE PLACE ON THE OHIO WHERE “ELIZA" CROSSED ON THE ICE. 


their home here — Chase, Birney, Coffin, 
of the first, Nevill, Longworth, Graham, of 
the second— one party engaged in assist- 
ing the slaves to escape, the other in 
combating this effort and in capturing the 
fugitives and returning them to their 
masters. From the many exciting inci- 
dents in this struggle she drew much 
material for her famous book, to which 
were added many personal experiences in 
visits to Kentucky, a slave state, where 
she saw the slaves at their best in the 
West, and points gathered from reports of 
people who had travelled in the extreme 
South, where slavery was at its worst, as 
well as from the narrative of escaped 
slaves. ‘The house in which she then 
lived still stands, though occupied by 
strangers to the life that once brightened 
it. As shown in the picture, it is as 
it was at that time, ex- 
cept that when it was 
the home of Mrs. 
Stowe there was an 
addition in the rear, 
in which she at one 
time conducted a 
school for freed ne- 
groes and their chil- 
dren. 

Not only the inci- 
dents of the story, but 
also. several of the 
characters, are taken 
from her Cincinnati 
experiences. The 
Simeon and Rachel 
Halliday of the story 
were Levi and Cather- a ¢ 


ine Coffin, earnest and HARRIS” 





active Quaker Abolitionists, the former 
for thirty years president of the “ Under- 
ground railroad’ in the West, who, ac- 
cording to the inscription on his monu- 
ment in Cincinnati, assisted ten thousand 
fugitive slaves to liberty. He presided 
at the last meeting of the society held in 
the city soon after the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment, when it was re- 
solved that the objects for which the or- 
ganization had been effected had been 
accomplished. Mr. Coffin was a native 
of North Carolina. 

The character of John Van Tromp is 
drawn from the life of John Van Zandt, a 
Quaker born in Kentucky, who moved to 
Ohio long before the war and settled on 
a farm north of Cincinnati, near the 
present village of Glendale. He identi- 
fied himself with the “ Underground rail- 
road ” work, and was 
more than once ar- 
rested for the part he 
took in assisting run- 
away slaves to get to 
Canada. In more 
than one of these trials 
he was defended by 
Salmon P. Chase, af- 
terward Chief Justice 
of the United States. 
The house in which he 
lived and in which the 
Eliza Harris of the 
story was hidden for 
several days, as were 
many other slaves be- 
fore and afterward, 
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weather-beaten and somewhat dilapidated 
porch one can look away southward over 
one of the most charming valleys in 
southern Ohio. John Van Zandt has 
been dead for many years, and the place, 
consecrated by the great risks and self- 
denying services which he rendered in 
the cause of human rights, has passed 
into other hands. 

Of course most of the characters rep- 
resent the adventures of more than one 
person, whose identities have for the most 
part been lost. The adventures of Eliza 
Harris, for instance, are those of a num- 
ber of slave girls recorded as those of one 
person, a thing that was necessary to 
avoid cumbering the story with a con- 
fusion of characters. The young girl who 
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with cold and exhausted when she reached 
the Ohio shore, and would have drowned 
on the border of liberty, had not a man 
who watched her daring feat assisted her 
up the bank. The name of this man is 
lost; but the woman was taken to the 
house of Rev. John Rankin, a Presby- 
terian minister, whose family still lives in 
Ripley, and cared for there. Thence she 
was forwarded through Cincinnati to the 
house of Levi Coffin, then living at New- 
port, Indiana, just over the Ohio line ; 
and from there she was sent to Canada. 
The young girl who was rescued through 
the humanity of John Van Tromp was 
Eliza Buck, one of Mrs. Stowe’s servants. 
She was a slave from Kentucky, who had 
come into the state of Ohio by consent 





HOME OF JOHN VAN ZANDT (“JOHN VAN TROMP”) NEAR GLENDALE, OHIO. 


furnished the name of Eliza Harris to the 
character was a slave girl from Kentucky, 
the property of a man who lived a few 
miles back from the Ohio River, opposite 
Ripley, Ohio. Her master and mistress 
were kind to her, and she had a comfort- 
able home until financial embarrassment 
forced the master to sell his slaves. When 
Eliza learned that she and her only living 
child were to be separated she resolved to 
make her escape. Driven closely by her 
pursuers, she actually took to the river, 
which at that time was full of floating ice, 
and made the passage as described in 
the story. She was almost benumbed 


of her master, to visit friends, her brother 
being held as hostage for her return; for 
a slave once indulged in this way was 
under the laws of Ohio entitled to freedom. 
She became a seamstress in Mrs. Stowe’s 
family, and resolved not to return to Ken- 
tucky, —a resolution in which she found 
much encouragement. But after some 
time word was sent to Professor Stowe 
from various quarters that the girl’s master 
was in Cincinnati looking for her. Though 
secure under the law, there were never- 
theless unscrupulous justices who were 
always ready to serve whoever would em- 
ploy them; and the slaveholders knew 
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them. Professor Stowe determined to 
carry the girl to some place of safety till 
the inquiry for her was over. At night 
he secured a horse and wagon and, in 
company with Henry Ward Beecher, per- 
formed for Eliza the kind and perilous 
service attributed to the character of Sen- 
ator Bird. It was a drive of ten miles to 
the house of John Van Zandt, where 
Eliza was secreted. The night was dark 
and stormy, and swollen streams had to 
be forded, but the trip was made in safety. 
Eliza was never captured, and afterward 
lived in Cincinnati the remainder of her 
days. 

It has been stated by some writers of 
reminiscences that the Topsy of the story 
was a girl whom Mrs. Stowe had brought 
from the South ; but this is not probable. 
Indeed, there is good reason to believe 


that Topsy is an aggregation of pickanin- 
nies, whose comicalities and happy-go- 
lucky ways were compressed into one 
character. 

Another character in the story is Rich- 
ard Dillingham, a young Quaker from 
Morrow County, Ohio, who came to Cin- 
cinnati to teach the negroes, and whose 
enthusiasm led him to Nashville in behalf 
of a slave, — where he was arrested and 
imprisoned and died before his release. 

So far as known, there is not one of 
the originals of the characters of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ living, except George 
Harris,— and there is a question as to 
his being the original. But as he claims 
this himself, itis well to state his name. 
He is known as George Clark, or Lewis 
G. Clark, and is now living at Oberlin, 
Ohio. 
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OLD DUTCH HOUSES ON THE HUDSON. 


By Witham E£. 


is one of the ten counties first 

established by the colonial legis- 
lature of the province of New York in 
the seventeenth century, after the prov- 
ince had passed into the possession of the 
Duke of York on its capture from the 
Dutch. The county took its name from 
the title of the Duke’s wife, Dutchess, 
as the word was then spelled. The 
other counties established at the same 
time were New York, Albany, Westchester, 
Orange, Richmond, Ulster, Kings, Queens 
and Dukes, — the latter comprising Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and other islands off the 
coast of Massachusetts—a name they 
bear to-day. All these names were 
associated with the Duke’s titles or family 
estates, and were aristocratic and _ es- 
sentially English. Perhaps they were 
given to impress on the inhabitants the 
fact that they had passed under English 
rule. At all events, the people of 
Dutchess County appreciated the name 

7 


1) UTCHESS County, on the Hudson, 


Ver Planck. 


of their county so highly that they have 
clung to the original form of its spelling. 

By one of the early acts of the provin- 
cial legislature the county was bounded 
thus : “ Dutchess County to be from the 
bounds of the county of Westchester on 
the south side of the Highlands, along 
the east side of Hudson’s River as far as 
Roeleffe Jansen’s Creek ” (now in Colum- 
bia County) “and eastward into the 
woods twelve miles.” 

That part of the county lying between 
the Fishkill and the Wappingers Creek 
and extending “fouer houers going into 
the wood,” to use the quaint language 
of the deed, had been previously bought 
from the Wappinger Indians by Francis 
Rombout, a Huguenot, and Gulian Ver 
Planck, a. Hollander, who were then 
partners in trade, whose title was 
subsequently confirmed by the colonial 
governor, Thomas Dongan. Rombout 
and his associate gave the Indians good 
value in money and goods for the land. 
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DUTCH CHURCH, FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
ESTABLISHED 1716. 


“The schedull or Perticuler’’ annexed to 
the deed shows that they received, among 
other articles, “One hund. Royalls, one 
hund. fathom of black wampum, forty 
fathom of duffills, forty Hatches [hatch- 
ets], forty Juggs, fouer ankers Rum, 
forty blanketts,” besides other articles of 
clothing, as well as “gunns, barrs of lead, 
pipes, tobacco, &c.”’ 

It was not until several years after the 
death of Rombout that the 
land was opened for settlers, 
and about 1703 that his 
daughter, Catharyna, and 
her husband, Roger Brett, 
determined to make their 
home in the “lands in the 
Wappins,’’ as Rombout 
called it in his will. Brett 
and his wife left their town 
property, an extensive house 
and garden in New York, on 
Broadway, between ‘Trinity 
Church and the fort, over- 
looking the river. Roger 
Brett had been a lieutenant 
in the royal navy, and was 
a personal friend of Lord 
Cornbury, that whimsical co- 
lonial governor who was so 


proud of his likeness to his cousin, Queen 
Anne, that he occasionally appeared in 
public at the fort in female dress, to the 
great scandal of the good people of New 
York. His lordship is reported to have 
said that he knew of no better way of 
representing his sovereign. The land 
which fell to the share of Catharyna Brett 
and her husband when the patent was 
partitioned consisted of upward of 
twenty-five thousand acres. It lay, for 
the most part, along the Fishkill, at the 
foot of the mountains, — still a most 
picturesque place, notwithstanding the 
many mills and railroads which this rest- 
less age has planted on its banks. 

Roger Brett and his wife were the first 
settlers in the county to develop its 
resources in agriculture and milling, and 
in 1709 they built their manor house. 
It is large and _ substantially built of 
wood with shingle siding such as one 
sees to-day on Long Island. In that 
respect the house differs from most of 
the other old houses in this neighbor- 
hood, which were generally laid up of 
rough stone taken from an adjacent 
quarry and stuccoed. Why brick was 
not more generally used at that period is 
not clear, for it was made on the Hudson 
at an early period, as the old Dutch 
records prove. Perhaps this brick was 
of an inferior quality. When we do find 
an old brick house in this neighborhood, 
it is generally associated with a tradition 
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that its material came from Holland or 
England as ship’s ballast. The old Brett 
homestead formerly stood by itself in the 
open country not far from the creek, 
having a calm and peaceful inland view, 
and by it stood an old-fashioned garden. 
Such was its condition through the days 
of the Revolutionary war and down to 
within the past thirty years. But now 
the town of Matteawan has grown up 
around it, and its chimney is no longer 
a golden milestone. 

In this old house Roger Brett and his 
wife made their home. ‘They had three 
sons, one of whom was born on the river 
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boundaries of the patent, but maintained 
frequent and friendly relations with them. 
Madame Brett died in 1764, at an ad- 
vanced age, and was buried under the 
west window of the old Dutch church in 
Fishkill, which was established in 1716. 
The old Brett homestead should be 
preserved by the town buying it for a 
hall or museum, as has been done with 
siunilar old houses at Newburgh, Yonkers, 
Kingston and other Hudson River towns. 

Another almost forgotten homestead 
in lower Dutchess County is the Newlin 
house. It stands at the mouth of the 
Fishkill, surrounded by giant locust trees, 





THE NEWLIN HOMESTEAD FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


and called Rivery; but the boy was not 
fated to growup. His two brothers, how- 
ever, have successfully perpetuated the 
family name. Roger Brett was drowned 
from a sloop about 1726, leaving to his 
widow, since known as Madame Brett, 
the care of their extensive interest, which 
there is reason to believe was something 
of a burden and not of great profit to her. 
She managed well, however, was a liberal 
landlord, and left an enviable reputation 
behind her. She galloped on a pony 
daily over her large estate, overseeing 
its varied interests ; nor did she forget the 
Indians who had moved just over the 


facing the south and east and command- 
ing an extensive view of the river and the 
mountains, especially of Skunnymunk, the 
sleeping giant of the Indians. This old 
house is said to have been built in 1740, 
by Isaac de Peyster, who married Maria 
van Ballen, a half sister of Madame Brett. 
The land on which the house stands was 
originally part of the Brett property, and 
Isaac de Peyster and his family lived there 
for many years. The property finally 
came into the possession of Cyrus New- 
lin, near the end of the last century. He 
was of the Society of Friends, and came 
from Wilmington on the Delaware to 
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settle at Fishkill as a miller, forming a 
partnership with William Byrnes. Cyrus 
Newlin was a descendant of Nicholas 
Newlin or Newland, as the name some- 
times appears in the old records, who 
emigrated from England to Pennsylvania 
in 1682. He brought with him the fol- 
lowing quaint letter, which is copied from 





THE VER PLANCK HOUSE, ON SPROUT CREEK PLAINS. 


BUILT 1768. 


the original in the possession of one of 
his descendants in Maryland : — 

“At the request of Nicholas Newland, 
Wwe do hereby certify that the said 
Nicholas Newland acquainted our Men’s 
Meeting with his intention of removing 
himself and family out of this nation into 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania in America ; 
and we have nothing to charge against 
him or his family as to their conversation 
in the world since they frequented our 
Meetings, but hath walked honestly 
among men for ought wee know or can 
hear of by inquiry which hath been made, 
but our Friends meeting is generally 
dissatisfied with his so removing, he 
being well settled and having sufficient 
substance for food and raiment which all 
that profess godliness in Christ Jesus 
ought to be content with, for wee brought 
nothing into this world and we are sure 
to take nothing out; and he has given us 
no satisfactory reason for his removing ; 
but our godly jealousy is that his chief 
ground is fearfulness of sufferings here 





for the testimony of Jesus or coveting 
worldly liberty, All which wee certify from 
our Men’s Meeting at Mount Mellick 
25th of 12 mo., 1682, and wee further 
certify that enquiry hath been made 
concerning the clearness of Nathaniel and 
John Newland, sons of Nicholas Newland 
from all entanglement of marriage and that 
they are released for ought 
we find. Signed by the ad- 
vice and in behalf of the 
meeting, 

“Tobias Pladwell, William 
Edmundson, Christopher 
Roper, — and others.” 

The Newlin homestead was 
built of brick, and is a large 
house, perhaps the most ex- 
tensive and costly one of the 
period in this neighborhood. 
The date assigned for its erec- 
tion is 1740. The grounds 
about the house slope to the 
creek, which is here most 
picturesque, with its cascades 
and islands and long quiet 
reaches shaded by overhang- 
ing trees. It is one of the 
most beautiful parts of the 
stream. “Fairy Isle’ still 
keeps its charm and beauty, though this 
part of the creek has been to a great 
extent desecrated by railroads and fac- 
tories. 

The house with adjacent land re- 
mained in the possession of the family 
until about twenty-five years ago, when 
the Boston, Hartford and Erie railroad 
bought it and cut a long deep gash 
through the orchard near the house, 
through which the trains of the New Eng- 
land railway now pass, often shrieking as 
if in derision of the old homestead. The 
house has in these days something 
melancholy about its appearance; nor 
has it any future like some of the other 
old houses hereabout. It is fast passing 
into neglect and squalor. Its garden 
and orchard have disappeared ; but the 
tall and solemn locust trees still stand as 
a monument of the past. The relic 
hunters have even carried off the old 
Dutch doors. 

The neighborhood is called Tioronda, 
“the meeting of the waters’? — of the 
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Fishkill and the Hudson. ‘The word was 
coined from the Indian tongue by the 
late Joseph Howland, who had a large 
country seat in the vicinity, to which he 
gave the name. 

Still another old house of interest stands 
on the Sprout Creek, three or four miles 
above its confluence with the Fishkill and 
about eight miles east of the Hudson. 
This is the Ver Planck House, built by 
Philip Ver Planck in 1768. It replaced 
a still older house built by his uncle Will- 
iam, or Guilliaum, as he was_ baptized, 
who died there, a bachelor, in 1745, and 
is buried in the yard of the old Dutch 
church at Fishkill with others of the 
family. Although this William’ was a 
miller and farmer in what was then the 
backwoods, he seems to have been 
something of a dandy, judging by the 
inventory of his wardrobe and other 
assets made after his death. He left 
behind him “2 suits fine broad cloath 
cloaths, a velvet vest and britches, 2 
bever hatts, 1 pair silver shoe buckells, 1 
pair silver Nee buckells, 2 wiggs, a sattin 
night gound, 6 pr. silk stockins.’”’ The 
appraisers, who displayed the 
indifference to spelling usual 
in those days, also set down 
in the inventory, among the 
horses and cattle, two negro 
slaves. 

The house built by Philip, 
his nephew, is of brick and 
is in excellent condition, ow- 
ing to the good care taken 
by the present owners. The 
house, which stands in the 
midst of a grove of locust 
trees, the usual accompani- 
ment of old places here- 
about, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the architecture of the 
period, and it has no modern 
addition to mar its symmetry. 
One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the house is the date, 1768, 
marked or built in the gable by large 
black bricks. The house has some 
quaintly carved mantels and the usual 
half doors found in Dutch houses. At 
the bottom of the garden flows the creek, 
a winding and beautiful stream. The 
Dutch called it the Spruy/, meaning a 


branch, which has since passed into 
Sprout. The house with its adjoining 
farm of four hundred acres passed out 
of the possession of the family in 1827. 

Reference has been made to the pur- 
chase of a tract of land, in 1683, from 
the Wappinger Indians, by Francis Rom- 
bout and his associates. ‘The old town- 
ship of Fishkill and parts of Poughkeep- 
sie and La Grange now occupy the 
territory covered by that patent. Through 
the northerly part of this land ran the 
Mawenawasigh, called by the Dutch 
Wappinger-kill or creek, a name it still 
bears. 

The Wappinger Indians were river 
Indians, whose lands extended from New 
York Island northward through Dutchess 
County and extending about twelve miles 
eastward from the Hudson. ‘They were 
part of the Five Nations, that great 
Iroquois confederation which existed so 
long. The Wappinger Indians took part. 
in the wars with the Dutch in 1643 and 
1663, led by their chiefs, Wapperonke 
and Acpjen. At the time of Rombout’s 
purchase their sachem was Megriskar, 





THE DIRCK BRINCKERHOFF HOMESTEAD. 


FROM AN OLD DRAWING. 


in whose name the deed was made by 
twenty-one chiefs. They executed the 
deed some by mark and some by totem— 
all affixing their “ seales.”’ 

It is the opinion of Brodhead, the 
historian, that all this neighborhood was 
the home of the Indian priests, where 
they set up their altars. In his history 
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THE COLONEL JOHN BRINCKERHOFF HOUSE, 


of New York he says, “It would seem 
that the neighboring Indians esteemed 
the peltries of the Fishkill as charmed by 
the incantations of the aboriginal enchant- 
ers who lived along its banks, and that 
the beautiful scenery in which those 
ancient priests of the Highlands dwelt is 
thus invested with new poetic associa- 
tion.”’ 

The Brinckerhoff family had two inter- 
esting old houses in this neighborhood, 
both situated on the Fishkill creek, about 
two miles apart, the house of John 
Brinckerhoff being further up the stream, 
not far from its confluence with the 
Sprout, while the home of his brother 
Abraham was below. John and Abraham 
were two of the four sons of Dirck or 
Derick Brinckerhoff of Flushing, Long 
Island, who in 1721 bought for them a 
tract of land consisting of about one 
thousand seven hundred acres from 
Madame Brett, who has already been 
spoken.of. The name Dirck or Derick, 
in English Dick or Richard, was a favor- 
ite name in the Brinckerhoff family 
for the first three or four generations. 
It came from Joris Dircksen, the first 


settler, who was born in 
Holland in 1609, the 
year of Hudson’s dis- 
covery of the river 
which now bears his 
name, a coincidence 
which the family have 
not overlooked. The 
family name is prob- 
ably a corruption of 
Brengerhof, t. ¢., court 
bringer or messenger, 
—like most Dutch 
names, descriptive. 
Thus the name ten Eyck 
means at the oak; van 
Wyck, of the ward ; van 
Voorhees, from in front 
of Hees, a city in Hol- 
land. 

The homestead of 
Abraham Brinckerhoff, 
which was also the 
home of his son Dirck 
or Derick, stands not far 
from the creek, having 
a lovely view to the 
south toward the Highland through which 
the old Albany and New York post road 
winds. The house was built about 1740, 
and like some of the old houses on Long 
Island already referred to, it was shingled 
on the sides. About twenty-five years 
ago the house was modernized, no doubt 
making it more comfortable, but at the 
same time taking away its quaintness and 
character architecturally. During the 
Revolutionary war the house was occu- 
pied by Derick Brinckerhoff, who held 
the office of colonel. He was also the 
miller and keeper of a general store- 
house. The mill was destroyed by fire 
during the war, and the army under 
Washington being encamped near, he 
ordered them to rebuild it, for suspicion 
pointed to the soldiers as being the per- 
petrators —for they had done many acts 
of lawlessness in the neighborhood. 
There is a tradition which Henry D. B. 
Bailey has preserved in his “ Local Tales 
of Fishkill,” that during the war tea be- 
came scarce and dear, and Brinckerhoff, 
thinking to profit by it, raised the price 
so that it was beyond the means of most 
of his customers of the neighborhood ; 
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whereupon the farmers’ wives, determin- 
ing to have the tea at a fair price, marched 
to the store one hundred strong, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Catharine Schutt, 
and demanded tea, offering six shillings 
a pound. Brinckerhoff at first refused to 
accede, but when the women threatened 
to take it by force, he relented and sold 
them the tea at their offer. 

Colonel Brinckerhoff was a_ strong 
patriot during the Revolution, and a 
friend of Washington, who frequently 
stopped over night at his house when 
passing to or from New England. La- 
fayette too was a guest of Colonel Brinck- 
erhoff six weeks on the occasion of an 
illness which attacked him during the 
campaign in the neighborhood. 

The reason why the American army 
was encamped at Fishkill was because Sir 
Henry Clinton had sent his fleet up the 
river to reinforce Burgoyne, who was get- 
ting hemmed in at Saratoga. The fleet 
sailed up the river, destroying the chain 
at West Point and burn- 
ing Kingston, and 
reached Hudson. 
There, hearing that 
Burgoyne had _ surren- 
dered, the fleet re- 
turned. ‘The Ameri- 
cans, supposing that the 
fleet would effect a land- 
ing, collected an army 
near Fishkill to give bat- 
tle. The fleet created 
great alarm among the 
inhabitants of Fishkill 
when sailing up the 
river. Many families 
fled to Beekman and 
Pawlings, and some 
sought refuge even in 
Connecticut. 

John Adams also 
stopped at the Brinck- 
erhoff homestead. Writing to his wife 
from Fishkill, where he had just come 
across country from Boston, Adams says: 
«« Aftera march like Hannibal’sacross the 
Alps, we arrived here last night at this 
place, where we found the utmost diffi- 
culty to get forage for our horses or lodg- 
ing for ourselves, and at last were indebted 
to the hospitality of a private gentleman, 
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Colonel Brinckerhoff, who very kindly 
cared for us.” Not many years before 
this another New Englander, Rev. Sam- 
uel Seabury, afterward the first bishop 
of the American Episcopal Church, was 
not made so welcome while passing 
through Fishkill; for being a royalist 
and suspected of treasonable conduct, 
he was made a prisoner at the Brincker- 
hoff house. He was soon set at liberty, 
however, and continued his journey to 
New York, where he stayed during the 
greater part of the Revolution. 

Dirck Brinckerhoff was a prominent 
man in local matters during the war. 
He was chairman of the local “ Commit- 
tee of Observation,” which was formed 
in each county under the authority of 
the provincial legislature. The commit- 
tee held many sessions during the sum- 
mer of 1775, and Jacobus Swartwout and 
John Brinckerhoff, who will be mentioned 
later, were also prominent inthem. They 
too, with Derick Brinckerhoff, raised com- 
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panies of militia. One of the objects of 
the committee was to discover the dis- 
affected persons and to weed out those 
who were suspected of joining for the 
purpose of hiding their real sentiments. 
The minutes of the committee contain 
charges of various kinds against mem- 
bers, ¢. g., “ Drinking damnation to the 
Church of England ;” “ For denying the 
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authority of the Continental Congress.’ 
The lists of those who signed in the com- 
mittee were forwarded to the provincial 
legislature. Among other officious pro- 
ceedings of these committees, it was the 
practice to appoint a sub-committee 
“with sufficient guard to go to the per- 
sons called Tories and in a friendly 
manner request them to part with their 
firelocks for the use of the Continental 
forces at a reasonable price (fixed by 
appraisement) and in case of their re- 
fusal, to take such firelocks forcibly.” 
Many arms were thus acquired. 

Derick Brinckerhoff held positions in 
the legislature of the state both before 





in their blankets. He lost his life fight- 
ing for the American cause.” 

Derick Brinckerhoff was fond of horses, 
and was often seen driving in a phaeton, 
then a new style of vehicle which excited 
great interest and comment. His de- 
scendants still own and occupy his old 
homestead, which has since given the 
name Brinckerhoffville to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The other old homestead farther up 
the stream is that of John Brinckerhoff. 
It was built in 1738, as the date in the 
gable still bears witness. No change has 
been made in the exterior of the house 
since it was built, and it presents the 
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and after the Revolution. It was 
through his influence with Ninham, the 
last sachem of the Wappinger Indians, 
that that tribe took the American side 
during the war. T. van Wyck Brincker- 
hoff, one of the chroniclers of the family, 
says: “ When the Revolution broke out, 
Ninham held his warriors true to the 
cause his white friend had espoused, 
and remained steadfast and unchanging 
throughout that great contest. I have 
heard the colonel’s daughter say that she 
had often seen the hillside around her 
father’s house covered with Indians who 
were sleeping through the night wrapped 


same appearance as it did during the 
Revolutionary war, when John Brincker- 
hoff, then an old man, lived there. He 
was an uncle of Derick Brinckerhoff, and 
like him espoused the cause of inde- 
pendence. He also was a friend of 
Washington. An incident in their ac- 
quaintance is thus related in the family 
history: “Upon one of the visits of 
Washington, the colonel was very anxious 
to know of some movements then going 
on in the army, and was pushing his 
point very zealously. Washington inter- 
rupted by saying: ‘Colonel Brinckerhoff, 
can you keep a secret?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
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replied the colonel, 
expecting no doubt 
the ready answer. 
‘So can I,’ replied 
Washington.” 

It is now many 
years since any of 
the family owned or 
lived in this old 
house, and it now 
presents a melan- 
choly and neglected 
appearance. A 
beautiful avenue of 
trees shading the 
road leading up to 
the house redeems 
the otherwise dreary 
aspect of things. 

Another old 
Dutch homestead, a 
few miles back from the river, is that built 
by Jacobus Swartwout the younger. It is 
situated at Swartwoutville on the Fish- 
kill, not far above its confluence with the 
Sprout. This house was built about 
1730. Jacobus Swartwout the elder, like 
the Brinckerhoff family, came from 
Long Island to settle in Dutchess County, 
not being deterred by the false reports of 
the unfavorable condition of the land. 
This house, like those of other Long 
Island people, was built with shingled 
sides, a roomy, comfortable, homely 
house. Near by the house once stood 
the mill, which the early members of the 
family operated in connection with a 
large farm. Jacobus Swartwout the elder 
was supervisor of the town as early as 
1721. He then lived in a small house, 
which the present one, built by his son, 
replaced. Jacobus the younger was the 
more prominent man of the two. Dur- 
ing the French and Indian war, he served 
as captain under the English, and when 
the war of the Revolution broke out he 
sided with the colonies, and at its close 
was .promoted to the rank of general, 
after active service throughout the war. 
General Swartwout was a man of great 
physical strength and endurance. He 
lived beyond the age of ninety years, and 
took part in the fiftieth anniversary of 
the declaration of American indepen- 
dence, which was celebrated with great 
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fervor at Fishkill, July 4, 1826. Swart- 
wout took great interest in the rebuilding’ 
of the Dutch church at the end of the 
last century. He often employed all his 
farm hands on the church, giving their 
labor and furnishing materials. Other 
farmers also gave their labor, and it was 
the boast of those interested in the 
church that the new building was the 
result of gifts, no one receiving pay ex- 
cept the architect and boss mason. As 
some money was needed, the building 
committee sent Abram Du Bois to Long 
Island, that being deemed a rich country 
and one whence many of the farmers 
had come. Du Bois was successful, and 
the church was finally completed in 
1795. The name Swartwout means 
Blackwood. 

Abraham Swartwout, a Revolutionary 
soldier, and his son Robert, a brigadier 
general in the war of 1812, were also 
members of this family. The latter’s 
brother, Samuel, settled after the war in 
the city of New York, and was appointed 
collector of the port by President Jack- 
son. Robert fought a duel with Richard 
Riker, then the recorder of the city. 
It grew out of a political quarrel, and it 
ended like most duels, bloodlessly. Sam- 
uel was an adherent of Aaron Burr, and 
accompanied him on the expedition of 
1805. Another Samuel, nephew of Rob- 
ert, was a naval officer of distinction. In 
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the Grampus he put down piracy in the 
West Indies in 1836-37, and afterward 
while on the coast survey he rendered 
valuable services to the government. He 
was stationed on the Pacific coast during 
the difficulties of 1855-57, and during the 
late war he commanded the Portsmouth 
in the blockade of the lower Mississippi. 
The Swartwout homestead remained in 
about the same condition until about 
twenty years ago, when the shingles were 
replaced by new-fashioned siding, and 
other modern changes were made. It is 
still a picturesque old place. None of 
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Swartwout naval commanders influenced 
him as a lad to follow in their footsteps. 

Baron Steuben had his headquarters at 
the Swartwout homestead at one time 
during the Revolutionary war. 

It must not be supposed that all the 
early settlers hereabout were Hollanders. 
The French, particularly the descend- 
ants of the Huguenots, came in large 
numbers not only into Dutchess County, 
but into other parts of the state; and 
having the same religion as the Dutch, 
they became members of that church, 
having their baptisms, marriages and 
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the family live there now, and the name 
is extinct in the neighborhood, if not in 
the entire county. 

It should not be forgotten that John 
Lorimer Worden spent his boyhood at 
this old homestead, going there with his 
father from Westchester County where he 
was born. If Admiral Worden’s distinc- 
tion rested solely on his great services in 
commanding the Monitor in the great 
naval duel with the Merrimac, he would 
merit the highest honor at the hands of 
his countrymen. Possibly the associa- 
tions which he had with the home of the 


deaths recorded there. In that way they 
became somewhat merged with the Dutch, 
and their names being often mutilated, 
their identity has sometimes been lost 
sight of. Thus LeDoux has become 
Ladue; de la Vergne, Delavan. What 
Dingee and Losee were I am at loss to 
say ; Bice, however, is not a corruption of 
Bois, but bad spelling of Buys, an old 
name in Dutchess County. Another 
French name a good deal disguised is 
Amie, a family descended from Nicholas 
Eighmie, who went from the continent to 
England with forces to support Prince 














Rupert in the cause of CharlesI. After- 
ward he went to Scotland, and thence 
came with Robert Livingston to settle on 
Livingston Manor on the Hudson. Eigh- 
mie, however, preferred complete inde- 
pendence, and to hold his land in fee, 
and therefore he came to take up land in 
lower Dutchess County. Other settlers 
of French extraction in this neighborhood 
were Du Bois, Le Roy, De Peyster and 
Mesier. Francis Rombout, the grantee 
of the Indians and the first patentee, was 
a Frenchman. In fact, Nicholas Eigh- 


mie and Peche Dewall (possibly a cor- ' 


ruption of Duval) were the first settlers 
on the Rombout patent, coming here 
before the rightful owners took possession 
under Rombout’s title. Eighmie did, 
however, hold some sort of title from the 
Indians, but it proved bad, and he after- 
ward bought from the holders of the 
Rombout title, and his descendants have 
continued here since. Peche Dewall 
seems to have been virtually a squatter, 
but he was not disturbed. 

The oldest map of the Rombout patent 
was made in 1689. It shows the whole 
country as a virgin forest, with here and 
there a wigwam. No house of a white 
man is indicated, except one, “Ye 
Frenchman’s,” at the mouth of the Wap- 
pinger Creek. Who this Frenchman was 
I have not been able to discover. He 
had come on the patent many years 
before the Dutch settlers. It may have 
been Eighmie, notwithstanding the local 
historians generally assign his first settle- 
ment at the mouth of the other creek— 
the Fishkill. 

A mile or two above the mouth of the 
Wappinger Creek are the falls, which still 
retain their interest and beauty notwith- 
standing the inevitable water power and 
factory. They, with the accompanying 
settlement, constitute the village of Wap- 
pinger Falls. 

Over a hundred years ago, on the out- 
skirts of this village, which was then a 
mere’ hamlet, Peter Mesier made his 
home. He was one of the descendants 
of Pierre Mesier, who was born in 
Normandy in 1631, and like other 
Huguenots whose ancestors left France 
for Holland on the revocation.of the 
Edict of Nantz, he came finally to New 
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Amsterdam, where he married Maritze 
Willen about 1659. He was known 
among the Hollanders of New Amster- 
dam as Pieter Jansen—that is, Peter, son 
of John Mesier. 

Prior to the Revolution, Peter and his 
brother, Abram Mesier, were living in 
New York, where they had established 
themselves in trade and had amassed 
quite a large property; and they were 
Tories. The movement -for indepen- 
dence did not therefore fill them with 
enthusiasm. In 1776-77, during the 
British occupation of New York, and 
owing also to the loss of Long Island and 
part of New Jersey, the seat of war was 
moved farther into the interior. It was 
then that the neighborhood of Fishkill, 
being north of the Highlands, came to 
be considered a safe place. The village 
itself was crowded with refugees, who 
thought to escape imprisonment or 
impressment into the army. The land 
for several miles about was being taken 
up by farmers and millers; and Peter 
Mesier, finding that a good water power 
and adjoining farm could be had on the 
Wappinger Creek, bought it in 1777 
from its owner, Matthew van  Ben- 
schoten ; and affairs in the city of New 
York being very unsettled, and a large 
part of his property having been 
destroyed by the British, Mesier was 
glad to settle down in the country, far 
from the madding crowd, where he could 
enjoy a rural life. He found on the 
place an old house built by one of his 
predecessors in title thirty or forty years 
before, possibly by van Benschoten or 
by some of the heirs of Stephenus van 
Cortlandt ; for it was to the latter that 
this part of the Rombout patent was set 
off on its first partition in 1708. Van 
Cortlandt had become one of the three 
joint patentees not long after the pur- 
chase from the Indians. 

The old house, which has since suffered 
in outward change, stands in a grove of 
trees in the heart of the village, and a 
short distance from the Albany and New 
York post road. A broad public road a 
mile long, formerly called Mesier’s Lane, 
shaded with overhanging trees, leads from 
the south directly up to the place. On 
the opposite side of the post road stands 
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Zion Church, a quaint stone structure, 
built in the early part of the century and 
fostered by the Mesier family — for they 
inclined to the Church of England rather 
than the Dutch Church. The first com- 
munion service of Zion parish was cele- 
brated in the Mesier homestead in 1834, 
and the Sunday school had been held in 
a barn on the place for several years be- 
fore. : 

During the war of the Revolution the 
Mesier homestead was occupied by some 
British officers who were loath to leave 
it until they had drunk up all the Madeira 
with which its cellars were well stocked. 
Madeira was then the fashionable drink, 
and the old families prided themselves 
on having a wine of fine flavor. It was 
thought in those days that Madeira was 


improved by making several voyages ; so 
the wine was left in the hold of the vessel 
for several years, and when taken out and 
bottled it was the custom to brand it 
with the name of the ship. 

No great change took place in the 
condition of the Mesier homestead, ex- 
cept the gradual encroachment of the 
village, until about five years ago, when, 
the last of that generation of the family 
having died, the heirs, of whom there 


‘were several, wishing to preserve the 


homestead, transferred the house with 
seven acres adjoining to the village of 
Wappinger Falls for public purposes. 
The legislature in 1892 ratified the trans- 
action, and named the place Mesier 
Park, and put it under proper super- 
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By Mary G. Slocum. 


Save one: he is my own and I decide 


| SAID: “ No tutor shall my darling know 


For him; and Love is such a tender guide, 
How smoothly all his years shall come and go!” 
But Life, that sternest teacher, at one blow 
Then snatched him, unresisting, from my side ; 
And Love and I with pleading tears long tried 
In vain to win him back tous. But lo! 

The dreaded teacher, Life, has taught what we 
With all our zeal could never make him learn, — 
That Love is more than Life. And now I turn 
And cry, “ Oh Life! though fuli of mystery, 
The humblest teacher and the best art thou : 
Teach Love and me thy wondrous secret now!” 





CANT HOOKS AND PEAVEY STOCKS. 


By Elisabeth Beall Ginty. 


HERE was never a time in Jim 
Sprague’s boyhood when the 
future had not forecast the 
shadow of its responsibility. 
That unconscious freedom sup- 
posed to be found only in 

youth was not known to him; even the 
thrill of anticipation of an unschooled 
Saturday afternoon was hampered by the 
recollection that his mother always 
needed help about the house, such as 
filling those wood-boxes, splitting that 
kindling-wood, and all the rest, includ- 
ing looking after Sam, who was the baby 
and had to be amused, —if he took the 
violent divertisements planned and exe- 
cuted by his brother as amusement. 

At ten years, Jim’s learning was not so 
profound as to warrant his father’s wild 
idea of making a scholar of his eldest 
son; so he was taken from school and 
put at odd jobs. When he was twelve, 
his fine athletic build made him seem 
older; so he went with his father, who 
was a woodsman, up on the drive, — to 
use the logging term. 

The elder Sprague must have grown a 
bit careless through long habit, or possi- 
bly his usual daily drinks were multi- 
plied. Be that as it may, in giving a 
venomous push to a group of logs that 
had stopped to gossip near the big boom, 
Jim’s father missed his reckoning; for 
when the logs floated down he went with 
them and drifted off into the great un- 
known. The foaming Yellow River had 
learned one more secret —and Jim was 
fatherless. 

Just before night settled down on the 
river, Pat McCann, who happened along 
in time to see the subscription paper 
going the rounds for Sprague’s “old 
woman,” gave his personal contribution 
in a form of his own. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, boys,’ he 
said ; “ I’ll take Sprague’s Jim home with 
me, and if his folks is willin’, I’ll do right 
by him and give him a job.” 

pe ; 


Now, everybody in the entire valley 
knew Pat, and his saw-mill, and his house, 
and his horse, and his heart ; and he took 
old Sprague’s Jim and did right by him. 
Pat had lost a leg in the service of his 
adopted country, as any one could tell, 
for he made no effort to hide his honor- 
able misfortune, and indeed there was 
something cheery in the sound of Pat’s 
good old wooden peg. ‘There are two 
ways to walk on wooden legs, — to walk 
from the injured stump, or to walk from 
the heart: Pat walked from the heart. 

So Jim got on bravely, and would have 
stopped until the mill shut down, but that 
his mother’s pleadings brought the offer 
of a position in the big planing- mill on 
the bank of the Valley River, just oppo- 
site the forlorn cottage so long tenanted 
by the large family of Spragues. Every 
morning, as Jim ate his breakfast of 
bacon, he could see across the street the 
sign appended to the planing-mill by two 
slight iron stanchions ; it swung out over 
the side-door entrance. ‘The sign read: 

CANT HOOKS AND PEAVEY STOCKS. 
Jim always passed under its shadow be- 
fore the six o’clock whistle had lost its 
wheezy breath. Despite his prompt at- 
tention to his work, no one ever told Jim 
to keep on and the world might hear 
of him; no one asked him at night how 
things had gone during the day. In 
fact, in the very face of the sign, Jim’s 
mother did not know what a cant hook 
or a peavey stock really was; but, lam- 
entable as was her ignorance in these 
matters, she knew to a T when pay-day 
came, and always waited indoors to 
greet the money. Like many another 
white slave, she was educated only in the 
alphabet of dollars and cents ; the height 
of her learning lay in the counting of a 
purse full enough to pay the rent. She 
never had had more than this sum at one 
time ; her husband had taken good care 
of that, for there were several public 
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houses on the way up town before he 
reached the sign, “‘ Cant Hooks and Pea- 
vey Stocks,” which so frequently read 
double to him. 

Jim gave over his small wages with 
punctuality ; but even then his mother 
had to do scrubbing and washing to 
“ piece out.” Jim never claimed his right 
to keep a few stray dollars of his own 
money, but plodded on with the same 
uncomplaining fortitude that had enabled 
him to overlook the shabbiness of his 
clothes and to do his duty by Sam, the 
baby, when that small person made his 
appearance at the mill some twenty odd 
times in a forenoon. 

Occasionally a pretty girl went by the 
mill. She offered no greeting to Jim, al- 
though she knew well enough who he was, 
because she ranked a peg higher in the 
social circles of Valley City than he. She 
was the daughter of the land-hunter, Allis- 
ter. Jim’s father had known her father, 
but his son did not dare to hope for the 
honor of access to her exclusive set. 
There are many strange people admitted 
to the first circles of Valley City, but odd 
circumstances draw the line at a few who 


are just beyond the pale ; of course there 
are always some who do not aspire to 
know their social betters, but this class is 
chiefly confined to servants in the western 


town of Valley City. Kittie Allister went 
with the West Side set, that is, a circle 
which is everything correct on the West 
Side, but let it once cross the bridge and 
approach Aristocracy Hill, and its glory 
departs from it. 

Jim had not, as yet, attained promi- 
nence with West Side society. His wild- 
est dissipation was an entertainment at 
the First Presbyterian Church parlors. 
He was enticed there by a member of 
the firm that owned the mill in which he 
worked. ‘The First Presbyterian Church 
— it could hardly have been the second, 
being the only one of its creed in town — 
sheltered the most stylish faith in Valley 
City. The building had evidently been 
modelled after the Roman Coliseum ; but 
the architect either grew frightened at 
the design, or the materials fell short, for 
the structure ended like an addition to a 
hen-coop. It remained, however, the 
foremost of churchly buildings in the 


place. It seemed a palace to Jim, who 
hurried outside after the festivity was 
over, and watched the people come out 
until Kittie Allister’s finery appeared, 
when he suddenly lost interest in the 
crowd and walked slowly home, his holi- 
day over. 

But, although his social opportunities 
were not increasing, his position in the 
mill had been raised ; and so it came to 
be known to one or two and consequently 
to the whole town, that old Sprague’s Jim 
was “ likely.”” Likely young men, or in- 
deed unlikely ones, were scarce in Valley 
City ; and as the number of eligibles de- 
creased, the tide of pretty girls swept on- 
ward in the West. In consequence, the 
men in town were keen in knowing their 
advantage, and hardly deigned to waltz 
with girls at a ball, when it was really the 
proper thing, so far as Valley City eti- 
quette went, for each man to see that his 
particular favorite got there safely, not to 
mention dancing and suppering later on. 

Possibly this coolness on the part of the 
sterner sex led Kittie Allister to notice 
young Sprague after she had heard him 
pronounced likely. At any rate, he 
thought the heavens had fallen when she 
stopped one day just opposite the sign, 
“Cant Hooks and Peavey Stocks,’’ delib- 
erately returned his embarrassed recogni- 
tion and, crossing the street to him, asked 
if he was going to the Masonic dance. 
True, her way might be past the mill, but 
she need not have gone over to his side 
of the thoroughfare. 

It all ended as she thought it would: 
Jim asked her to accompany him, and he 
was, in turn, severely reprimanded by the 
keeper of the family purse when he broke 
the news at home. Still, the honor of 
escorting an Allister condoned the ex- 
travagance after the first shock was over 
and the family purse had had time to re- 
cover. 

The night of the dance, Jim labored as 
conscientiously through the measures of 
“Money Musk”’ and “The Prairie Queen”’ 
as he did at the mill from six to six, al- 
though he could not help seeing that 
Kittie danced too often with more grace- 
ful fellows, especially Don Rollins, the son 
of a banker, for whose sake Jim was being 
used as a stepping-stone. 
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There was a little balcony outside the 
Masonic Hall, decorated with flags, sprays 
of oak, and fine large potted plants ; here 
a few Chinese lanterns shed their limited 
lights on matters generally. Jim was 
warm after his seventh dance, so he fol- 
lowed the glow of the lanterns to get a 
breath of fresh air before supper. As he 
threaded his way across the ball-room, a 
few people exchanged significant glances. 
He stood at one end of the balcony, 
looking out on the unanswering stars. 
He had accomplished his social triumph 
with Kittie, only to find that she had 
given all the best waltzes to another man. 
Jim did not understand the mystery of 
woman, so he decided to tell Kittie his 
opinion of the way she had treated him 
and leave her to those whose society she 
preferred. The hope of an apology from 
her lips never occurred to him; it was 
not for the like of Jim Sprague to expect 
that. In his humiliation he recognized 
anew the invisible barriers behind which 
society favorites hedge themselves, even 
in Valley City. Presently the sound of 
two voices fell upon his ear. One 
said : — 

“T couldn’t believe it until I saw you 
come in with him ; for he’s not in our set. 
Promise you won’t go out with him again, 
Kittie.” 

Everybody but Jim Sprague knew that 
Kittie would have taken Don Rollins for 
the asking. Possibly Rollins knew it 
himself, for a tone of proprietorship rang 
in his voice as he repeated, “ Promise you 
will not!” 

“Why should I make you any promise ?”’ 
she asked, with a half-mocking smile. 

To old Sprague’s Jim in the back- 
ground, standing behind the potted palms, 
the look of wistfulness in her eyes was 
lost; but not to Rollins, for something 
seemed to please him. He took her hand, 
and laid it on his lips before he carelessly 
drew it through his arm and led her back 
to the dance. Rollins broke up the little 
téte-a-téte which Jim would have given 
his life for. Slow as he was at his lessons 
in wordly learning, Jim saw this, and 
stood rigid where they left him. 

“Not in our set, eh?” He clinched 
his strongly knit hands, and the cords in 
his neck stood out. “ Not in our set!” 


. 


If “our set’? meant a lot of idlers who 
thought more of their dancing-school 
tricks, drinking, gambling and currying 
favor with women they never intended to 
marry, then Jim Sprague was not in “ our 
set.” Rollins might not have cared to 
meet this man out on the balcony at this 
moment. 

Old Sprague’s Jim, like his mother, 
judged the world through the medium of 
dollars. That night he made a resolution. 
He had something now to work for be- 
sides duty, and Rollins had given him 
that something. The pack-horse that 
labors uncomplainingly is always a pack- 
horse ; but the restive colt may turn out 
a racer. The first dull ray of ambition 
penetrated into Sprague’s mind and 
burned its way surely. He drew his 
handkerchief over his damp forehead and, 
turning slowly, went through the French 
window which opened on the balcony, 
straight across the hall to where Kittie 
was talking to Don Rollins. The fiddles 
were silent ; the floor was nearly cleared. 
Those who had seen Jim break in on 
Kittie’s retreat turned instinctively and 
watched him as he led her toward the sup- 
per room ; for something of his ambitious 
resolves showed in old Sprague’s Jim’s 
heavy face. Those at the first table had 
not yet finished ; so the pair walked up 
and down the long room, and Kittie 
suddenly made the discovery that Jim 
Sprague was not exactly clay to be mod- 
elled into acquiescence by her wilful 
hands. She felt that an almost imper- 
ceptible change had taken place ; but she 
was not further enlightened, and was 
taken home without a reproachful word. 


* * * * * 


“«Cant Hooks and Peavey Stocks’ 
can’t stand this much longer,” Jim’s 
mother said next day, as the wind storm 
swept the little sign up to a precarious 
angle. 

“There'll be more than that sign go 
under, I’m thinking, and you needn’t be 
surprised if Icome home in the middle 
of the day,” Jim said shortly, as he went 
out. 

In the doorway he met Jack, the next 
in size to Jim in the step-ladder of 
Spragues. 
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“I’m going to speak for you over to 
the mill, Jack. It’s time you got to 
work ; there’s something else in this world 
than book learnin’.” 

Half way across the street Jim longed 
to turn back; but he put Kittie before 
his mind and pushed his way into the 
firm’s private office. He was going to 
speak for some one besides Jack. The 
general manager, Higgins, represented the 
owners, Bently & Co., who only dropped 
in once a day or so. When Higgins 
came in, Sprague stood hat in hand, an 
attention not usually shown by the mill- 
hands to their superiors. Higgins was a 
little surprised when Jim made it known 
that he wanted an advance in his wages ; 
he whistled, and looked thoughtfully out 
of the window. 

“Possibly Rufe would do it for you 
next year,” he said at length. © “ But 
Rufe — although I say it that shouldn’t — 
ain’t none too lib’ral.” 

“Not next year—to-day!” Jim an- 
swered doggedly. 

“You'll have to see Rufe about that, 
yourself. Here he is now. Say, Rufe, 
here’s a strike.” 


The manager smiled good-naturedly at 
Jim, who shifted his weight uneasily from 
one foot to the other. 

“What’s up, Jim?” 
the business man of the firm, could afford 
to be cheery when his pocketbook re- 


Rufus Bently, 


mained untouched. “A strike, eh? Are 
you the spokesman?” 

“I’m speaking for myself only.” As Jim 
said this, two figures on a balcony drifted 
before his eyes, and he knew that he lied. 
“T’ve got no fault to find, but the time 
has come when I must earn more money.” 

Rufe’s face fell at once. He was a 
small man, with a small heart, a small reli- 
gion, smaller humanity, and a large bank 
account. 

“When I was your age,” he said, “I 
earned less, and helped to home besides. 
I’m ’fraid your women folks is makin’ 
trouble for you, Jim. I’d like to do 
something for you, — but times is hard, 
d—d hard.” ‘The only time Rufe swore 
—for he was a religious man— was 
when the question of dollars and cents 
arose. ‘I can do somethin’ for you next 
year,” he added. 


“The time has come now,” Jim re- 
peated monotonously. 

Higgins knew his man better than 
Rufe did, so he interceded for him. ‘I 
suppose it’s the women folks that make 
you feel thet way.” As Sprague’s mother 
and sisters knew nothing of his rash de- 
mand, he kept silent. “I know how you 
feel with women dependent on you ; I’ve 
ben there myself.” Higgins spoke with 
the calm superiority of a man who had 
once been poor, but now earned the 
princely salary of nine hundred dollars a 
year. 

Jim knew it was sink or swim with him. 
If it were swim, Kittie’s “set” should 
hear of him ; if it were sink, he could at 
least take himself out of the town where 
he was known. 

Jack was given a place, and Jim worked 
out his week, while Rufe was thinking 
over the question of higher wages. Jim 
neglected nothing ; he even gave his suc- 
cessor a few hints, and then, after his last 
day of work, he went home and told the 
women whathe haddone. Old Sprague’s 
Jim took a deal of talking from them, and 
toward the end of the harangue a shrill- 
voiced neighbor came in and helped it 
out. He sat stolidly by and let the blasts 
of wrath pass over his defenceless head. 
He only put his word in once, and that 
was when his mother threatened to betake 
herself under the “Cant Hooks and 
Peavey Stocks” sign and beg back his 
situation. Then he told her that a 
woman’s place was at home. She held 
in the answer on the tip of her tongue, 
but told her girls later on that Jim was 
getting like his father. 

Jim’s successor turned out a failure, 
and Rufe Bently discovered that a man 
who did work enough for two was en- 
titled to wages for one and a half; so Jim 
was reinstated and safe for the time be- 
ing. ‘This was the beginning of his good 
fortune. Rollins unconsciously was the 
source of inspiration to an ambitious 
young financier. Jim served at the mill 
for a year ; then he went up into the woods 
with Scotty McKay, and in less than 
three years had his own camp. Then he 
became young Jim Sprague, — no longer 
old Sprague’s Jim. He bought his camp 
provisions from an Allister, and paid cash 
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down; he employed several Allisters in 
his logging crew; and he entertained 
Kittie’s father royally whenever he came 
near his camp, besides doing him a favor 
in business. All these matters, are they 
not set down in the archives of the 
Allisters ? 

The spring zephyrs whispered to the 
Valley folk that Jim Sprague’s logs were 
coming down; and when a man’s logs 
are coming down he is in an enviable 
financial position. The river was high, 
— not too high though, no carrying away 
dams or any such antics. This same 
river did its duty by Jim for three seasons 
successively. At the end of these sum- 
mers, Mrs. Sprague and the step-ladder 
family moved into a better house, next 
door. Jim liked the old place well enough, 
but the women found fault with it. ‘The 
last unmarried sister— for it had been 
one of the heaviest of the Sprague mis- 
fortunes that the three eldest children 
were girls — was introduced to the world 
in better style than her wedded sisters 
had been. 

Shortly after the new house-warming, 
the annual Masonic ball took place. Jim 
was a Mason himself now; so he took 
Kittie to the ball in full regalia. As the 
carriage rolled past the “Cant Hooks and 
Peavey Stocks’”’ sign, Jim looked at it, 
and remembered the time he had left the 
mill to go back triumphant. With a thrill 
of heartache he thought over his past few 
years. His ambition began with revenge, 
but it ended with Kittie. Kittie had made 
aman of him. What would she do with 
her own handiwork ? 

It was after the second waltz that Jim 
took her out on the balcony and urged 
her not to dance with Rollins. Ofcourse 
she said he had no right to ask that. 
And he asked the right, — despairingly 
too, for he feared her answer; and she 
asked for time, and then said “Yes” 
before he gave her the time ; and — was 
he in heaven? was he on earth? who 
was he that this happiness should have 
fallen to him? Sprague was not an 
imaginative man, — a logger is not apt to 
be led far by day-dreams ; but he seemed 
unreal to himself; his very identity, for 
the moment, lost its significance when he 
looked down and saw the little hand 


resting complacently on his arm and, 
seeing, felt that it was his. And as no 
woman wears her heart upon her sleeve, 
how was he to doubt but that it went 
along with the hand? 

Kittie said she was cold when he 
kissed her, — and how was he to doubt 
that either? For, although Valley City 
is provincial, its women can compete 
favorably with the Metropolitan Opera 
box-owners when the question of low-cut 
bodices arises ; so Sprague took her back 
to the ball-room. 

Rollins saw them as they stepped in 
from the balcony. He was shrewd 
enough to perceive how far the affair had 
gone ; so he smiled at Kittie, who tried 
to keep down her heart throbs. 


* * * * * 


All Valley City went to the wedding, 
at least all the ede of Valley City. 
There is only one form of entertainment 
this town fancies more than a wedding, 
and that is a funeral. As I have said, 
nearly all Valley City went to Jim’s wed- 
ding ; and those who were not invited 


anticipated his funeral the more pleas- 


antly. The mayor was there with his 
prosperous smile; he could afford to 
smile, for every one said in speaking of 
him, “His heart is all right.” Then 
there was a prominent citizen whose 
heart was all wrong. Then there was 
Jim’s mother, who wore a dove-colored 
silk, and looked a bit red about the face, 
and felt, with a sickening foreboding of 
gloom to come, that Jim was now her 
social superior. There were Bently and 
the boss and Pat McCann, —and last, 
but not least, the entire Allister faction, 
including old Dan and little Dan, Angus 
and big John the logger. Kittie was 
snobbish about Jim’s friends ; but she was 
clannish enough to want every Allister, 
rich or poor, in the entire country round 
to be there,—and they were, too. 
Rollins’s set was present, and Don was 
prominent in a front pew. 

The wedding trip was of short duration, 
as Jim wanted to get back to business 
and Kittie wanted to get into her new 
house. Mrs. Jim had distinctly informed 
her husband that the mill end of the town 
was a horrid neighborhood. She told 
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him so some eight months before their 
marriage ; and this was the reason Jim 
built up.on Aristocracy Hill instead of on 
the site of the old house opposite the 
“Cant Hooks and Peavey Stocks”’ sign. 
He longed to remind her of the memora- 
ble day when she had crossed the street to 
smile and chat with him ; but he decided 
not to venture,— and, keeping silence 
before all women, he finished the Queen 
Anne house in the latest style. . It was 
furnished, frescoed and made ready for 
occupation by a man who came from afar 
to make homes of culture to order. 

Iam not so sure that Sprague found 
much enjoyment in this new house. The 
waxed floors bothered him, and he pri- 
vately warned his friends against them. 
He had one little room he called his own 
and he could do as he pleased in it; 
that was a blessing, — for his wife amused 
her friends by many fashionable festivi- 
ties, in which her husband took little 
part. 

Two brown eyes raised pleadingly to 
Sprague’s face conquered him and gained 
permission to ask Don Rollins to the first 
big Sprague ball. That was the memo- 
rable ball when Jim and several of his 
friends put cream and sugar in their 
bouillon at supper, and Jim thought it a 
very good joke until the next day, when 
his wife found it out and also discovered 
that her husband had taken several 
guests over the house to show them its 
grandeur. 

“Tt ain’t what I care for,’ he said 
apologetically for fear they should think 
him proud ; “ it ain’t my style,” as he lit 
the gas from room to room, “ but it suits 
Kit all to nothing. She likes things styl- 
ish, Kit does.” 

The guests who had accompanied the 
unsuspicious Sprague went away and re- 
peated the price of each article of house- 
hold furniture, as their host had given it, 
together with remarks about his private 
view of his own establishment. 

News travels fast in Valley City, and 
Mrs. Jim was ready and waiting for her 
husband when he came home for early 
luncheon on the day following the ball. 
She went over the disgraceful facts of the 
case again and again, and each time she 
grew angrier. Jim’s ways had made a 


laughing-stock of her—of them both ; 
the whole world knew of it by this time,— 
it was simply unendurable. As fast as 
she tried to be some one and lift her 
head above their early surroundings, Jim 
dragged her back. 

Sprague eyed her furtively. “I don’t 
know,” he said, as her voice broke into 
a sob, “as I’m ashamed of my airly sur- 
roundings. ‘The hull town knows who 
we both are; I don’t see the sense of 
tryin’ to make ’em believe we are some 
one else. You knew who I was, Kit, 
when you married me. Perhaps my ways 
are a little rough.” 

“ ] didn’t know you when I married 
you. How was I to know you were go- 
ing to set your face against everything I 
wanted?” Kittie’s voice rose to a shrill 
wail. “You're just old Sprague’s Jim, 
and nothing can alter that.” 

The intended sting missed its effect, 
for Sprague scarcely heeded her words. 
He was looking at her questioningly, a 
horrible doubt settling over his face, the 
effect of an idea that had never crept 
into his slow mind till then. 

“‘ Just before we was married,” he said 
thickly, “a man who wasa friend of mine 
says to me: ‘Jim, she’d. never hev had 
you four years ago.’ I have questioned 
since what he meant. NowI know. I 
thought you married me because ”— here 
he put his head despairingly into his 
rough hands — “ because you loved me 
— me, Jim Sprague. God ! — it was — the 
money !”’ 

As though struck with the force of his 
own conclusions, he fell back in his chair 
and waited for her to say something — 
something to prove him wrong. But she 
said not a word to appease him; instead 
she put her hand out appealingly. He 
grasped it with such force that she drew 
back with an involuntary scream of pain. 

“ Don’t!” she cried. 

The apprehensive look in her eyes, 
the shrinking from his touch, the power- 
lessness to explain away his accusations, 
told him everything. He went quietly 
into his own den; and after this, when 
Kittie bade her friends welcome, she did 
so alone. It was whispered among the 
young people, with whom Kittie was a 
tremendous favorite, that Sprague was 
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proud and unsociable in the great house 
which he called home. In reality it was 
asort of prison to him. He missed a 
wife in its big rooms and winding halls; 
so he grew to hunting up his old friends, 
often dropping in at the mill, where he 
used to stand in the open doorway under 
the “Cant Hooks and Peavey Stocks”’ 
sign, to look across at the little cottage in 
which he had once lived, —and think — 
and think. 

He always went to the mill to see his 
brothers, for they seldom came _ near 
his house. As each one of the step- 
ladder throng grew to a certain age, Rufe 
Bently took them regularly in their turns. 
It was a set speech with him, that the 
Spragues were steady. The Sprague boys 
spoke of Jim’s wife with bated breath, for 
there was a perceptible family breach, 
more perceptible to the veriest stranger 
than to Jim, whose kith and kin had, out 
of loyalty to him, refrained from telling 
him all. 

His logs kept coming down, and he 
grew to be the richest man in Valley City. 
Mrs. Jim went to Europe, the great house 
was shut up, and Jim lived alone for a 
few months, months that might have 
proved the most peaceful of his life but 
for the career of Sam, the youngest, the 
last step in the family ladder. Sam ob- 
jected to the mill. He had made the 
most of his eldest brother’s influence, and 
mixed with the rising generation of callow 
youths on Aristocracy Hill. The eldest 
Sprague’s bank account warranted the 
directors in offering Sam a small chance 
in the bank; but his hours and habits 
showed no signs of changing for the bet- 
ter. Sprague’s mother stood between his 
wrath and her youngest born — for she 
knew Sam would turn out right; but Sam 
showed no immediate signs of fulfilling 
her prediction, and, losing his situation, 
did nothing in consequence but accumu- 
late a fine and varied assortment of debts, 
— for vacant positions were scarce in Val- 
ley City and times were growing hard. The 
“ young uns,” as Sam’s set was dubbed, 
considered their elders “slow” and fell 
to calling the place the city of the un- 
buried dead. 

A snowless winter kept Sprague down 
from the woods much of the time after 


his wife’s return, and in consequence he 
had the full benefit of Mrs. Jim’s Parisian 
manners. There was no doubt of her 
improvement; she found fault with the 
architecture of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and called her own home a bar- 
racks. Owing to the bad logging season, 
few people could afford to throw open 
their houses, and Mrs. Jim’s popularity ex- 
tended accordingly. Jim used occasion- 
ally to look at her curiously ; she seemed 
like somebody else’s wife, not his, so far 
were the two apart whom no man had 
put asunder. Only once did Mrs. Jim 
endeavor to bridge over the domestic 
rift, and that was when a second snowless 
winter came to Valley City, and the wise- 
acres shook their heads, and the young 
people commenced going westward, and 
the news leaked out that the town was 
dead. Now, Mrs. Jim considered, was 
her time to be at the head of a city es- 
tablishment ; and she talked sweet noth- 
ings to her husband, who received her 
cordiality with suspicion. He had a 
slow-acting mind, and it was almost as 
difficult to get an old idea out of his head 
as to get a new one into it. She wound 
up in a burst of indignation, and told her 
husband that his loyalty to Valley City 
was “ provincial.” 

It was understood in Kittie’s set that 
she wanted to live in the city; and 
numerous predictions and several bets 
were the outcome. The odds were on 
the favorite ; but, as often happens, the 
dark horse won, for Jim went away by 
himself. He moved to a_ far-distant 
place where there are many mansions, 
but where no word is given to prove that 
an honest man finds his surroundings too 
grand for him. 

Just before Sprague moved away to 
that distant city, he lay sick in his great 
house ; exposure endured in his logging 
camp had produced a serious malady, 
and two of his men had brought him 
down home. The doctors openly con- 
fessed themselves anxious, and the neigh- 
bors wondered if Jim Sprague expected 
his money would save him. If they had 
looked into the depth of his heart, they 
would have known that he expected that 
which he had always received — nothing. 
Just before he went, he sent for the 
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errant Sam. If any parting instructions 
were left, Sam took them silently to heart 
and went sobbing out into the night. 
Sprague lay among his pillows, unshaven, 
unkempt, motionless, staring at a set 
pattern on the flowered wall. 

‘Do you want any one?”’ the doctor 
asked. 

“Ne.” 

After a pause he said feverishly: 
“There’s Sam, now, I feel a respon- 
sibility about Sam—and—” But he 
was gone, with all his responsibilities 
and peculiarities, a disappointed man. 
Sprague’s Jim, who was likely, had gone 
into that somewhere which his father, 
who was not likely, had found before 
him. 

The day after Jim went, the town 
knew that his mother and sisters had 
annuities sufficient for, their common 
comforts, — no more. He spared his 
own the wealth which had forced him 
into an unsuitable and distasteful posi- 


tion. In this act his intentions were 
partially misunderstood, especially by the 
married sisters’ husbands. 

Mrs. Kittie Sprague’s set mourned with 
the wealthy widow, and sent intricate 
floral designs fashioned by a distant city’s 
florists ; and some of these lay with Jim 
as he was borne slowly down the street 
from his big house, the Masons walking 
in honor to him through the sleet and 
snow,—on, on, on, down Aristocracy 
Hill, through the business streets, by the 
mill where the sign, “Cant Hooks and 
Peavey Stocks,” flapped aimlessly in the 
wind, triumphant over physical life. It 
had stood while a generation had passed 
by. On, on, on, to the gates of the 
silent city of the dead. 

The day after the funeral train went 
past the mill, a heavy-faced, hardy boy 
— the repentant Sam — turned in at the 
sign, ‘‘ Cant Hooks and Peavey Stocks ;”’ 
and another Sprague was launched out 
upon the sea of commerce. 





A MEETING-HOUSE FEUD. 
By Dorothy E. Nelson. 


~~ AY, I tell you, I know 
it cannot be,’’ said Abi- 
gail Seaver sharply. 


“Mayhap you'll trust 
your Own ears to-mor- 
row, if you trust not 

- mine to-day,” returned 
Lydia Warren. She tried to speak in 
her usual manner, but she could not 
conceal a note of triumph in her voice 
nor the light in her eyes. It was as 
if her soul, casting aside all disguise, 
glanced out fora moment and impressed 
itself indelibly upon the observer, like a 
strange face at the window. 

Abigail Seaver saw it, and quivered with 
anger. She turned from the iron pot, 
over which she had been bending, and 
faced the other woman. 

“T would not trust my own ears, though 
the parson read it a hundred times,’’ she 
cried passionately. “You are ever puffed 
up with your ownimportance, Lydia War- 
ren ; and I say it to your face, though you 





be my cousin. "Twere a likely thing that 
you, ten yearsthe younger, be seated in 
meeting above me !” 

Her eyes gleamed with sharp lights 
like edges of steel: one might have fan- 
cied them her words taking visible form. 

A young girl who was in the room 
started forward, with a frightened face, 
and then shrank back again before her 
mother’s stern glance. ‘They were alike 
in form and feature ; but the subtle con- 
trasts of character were so much stronger 
than the physical resemblances of flesh 
and blood, that she seemed no more like 
the older woman than the trembling re- 
flection of a tree in some wind-stirred 
pool is like the real tree standing firm 
and immovable above it. 

Even Lydia Warren quailed a little be- 
fore the fierceness of her anger, and spoke, 
in spite of herself, half-pleadingly. 

“Nay, but ’twere not unjust, Abigail. 
We sit as do our goodmen ; and you know 
that Daniel’s service counteth for eight 





























years, —for so have the committee or- 


dered — whereas Nathan is but seven 
years the older. ’Tis all fair and reason- 
able ; truly there be no cause to make so 
much ado about it. ”Twere wise to bridle 
one’s tongue, at least.” 

Abigail’s face had grown fairly white 
with anger, and the big wooden spoon in 
her hand trembled. She controlled her 
voice by an effort. 

“ When I wish counsel, Lydia Warren, 
I have wit enough to seek it. "Tis not for 
you to tell me how to fashion my speech. 
I believe not one word of this ; but mark 
you,’’ — and her voice suddenly became 
deep and solemn — “ should it be true, 
then take your fill of vanity, for not one 
year will you hold the higher seat!” 

There was silence in the room for a 
moment. Lydia Warren’s face turned 
red and then white ; the young girl’s was 
pale, and her eyes full of terror. Lydia 
recovered herself with a little laugh. 

“ An’ thou art not careful,” she said 
warningly, “thou’lt have a seat high 
enough above thy neighbors. ’Tis long 
since the scolding-stool hath had an occu- 
pant.” 

But the taunt was unnoticed; Abi- 
gail had turned away and was bending 
once more over the pot. She was fright- 
ened herself at the vehemence of her 
anger and her strange prophecy. It 
seemed to be echoing in her ears with 
solemn iteration, and she was awed by it 
into silence. 

Lydia went across the meadow to her 
own house. She was not superstitious: 
for a moment she had been frightened be- 
cause Daniel was a year younger than he 
had said, and age counted in “ seating the 
meeting.” She had in reality gone over 
to Abigail’s to find out whether she 
remembered the difference in age. If 
she did not, no one else knew, for Daniel 
Warren had come from another township. 

“’Tis naught,” she said to herself. 
“ Abigail Seaver hath held the higher 
seat, ’tis four years now ; and Daniel hath 
paid higher charges to the meeting-house 
than Nathan. ’Tis but just he should get 
his dues ; and for her threat, it were mere 
empty breath. Am I not younger than 
Abigail ? 
her seat again.” 


More like she will never hold 
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She entered the house with a deter- 
mined step. She had almost persuaded 
herself that she was the wronged one. 

A young girl was sitting at one cor- 
ner of the fireplace, rubbing the pewter 
plates. She wore a dull green gown and 
a brown apron, and the contrast between 
the sombre colors and her fair neck and 
face was almost startling. She looked 
like a white lily blossoming in the dark 
corner. Her mother glanced at her, 
thinking to tell her of the committee’s de- 
cision. She knew Rose would be unpre- 
pared for it, but perhaps ’twere bétter to 
leave it till the morrow. She stepped 
about briskly, preparing the’ supper. 
There was need of haste, since her visit 
had delayed her; but it was unlawful to 
work or visit on Saturday evening, and 
she had had to see Abigail before the 
Lord’s Day. 

Before the sun had set, the meal was 
finished, the table ware washed, and all in 
order for the Sabbath. During the even- 
ing that followed, Lydia sat with folded 
hands while Daniel catechised the chil- 
dren. Noone would have imagined, see- 
ing her sit there so rigidly erect, the storm 
that was raging within her soul. It was she 
who had persuaded Daniel to give his age 
as older than he was. He would be fifty- 
seven in a month, she reasoned, — almost 
as soon as the new order would become a 
law. Was it not nearer the truth to call 
him so now than to call him fifty-six? 
Daniel had always followed the lead of his 
quicker-witted wife ; and he had done so 
this time, scarcely realizing what he was 
doing. Ashe sat there hearing his chil- 
dren recite the catechism, he had entirely 
forgotten the matter, and was wholly en- 
grossed in the questions that were scarcely 
less trying to him than to them. 

Only Rose, sitting by the window, her 
fair hair lying in smooth curves about her 
face like the petals of a flower, was un- 
touched by fear or weariness. Across the 
meadow she could see the Seaver house, 
its lines softened bythe gathering dusk ; 
and when the familiar outlines were blot- 
ted out by the darkness, she did not know 
it, — her mental vision still held the pic- 
ture. She still saw, through the maple 
trees, the dark roof-slopes of the Seaver 
house. 
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At half past eight the next morning, 
the Warren family started for the meet- 
ing-house. Lydiaand Daniel walked first, 
then the children, two and two. Rose, 
leading her youngest sister, came last of 
all. She wore a lilac-flowered print with 
a dimity tucker, and a bonnet with lav- 
ender ribbons, and carried a bunch of 
dill in her hands. As they passed the 
Seaver house, the family were just coming 
out. Abigail saw them, and turned her 
head stiffly in the other direction. Lydia 
marched by, looking straight ahead. Rose 
did not notice : she was looking at Rachel 
Seaver, who was standing with her brother 
Joseph. She did not look at Joseph, but 
a vivid color flashed across her fair face, 
as she smiled at. Rachel, and all uncon- 
sciously she crushed the dill in her hands. 

They soon turned into the main road 
and joined the decorous procession that 
was climbing the hill to the meeting- 
house. Abigail swept by Lydia and took 
her old place. Lydia’s eyes flashed, but 
she quietly took the lowest seat. At that 
moment she felt justified for the deceit 
she had practised. Rose and Rachel sat 
side by side on the singers’ seats, and 
Joseph’s place was opposite them. 

In a few minutes the parson entered 
and the men who had waited outside fol- 
lowed him. There was the scraping of 
the hob-nailed boots over the sanded 
floor, the settling down of the elders and 
deacons in their seats in front of the con- 
gregation, the officious tip-toeing back 
and forth of the tithing-man as he seated 
the restless boys, and then the service 
began. The hot summer sun streamed 
in through the uncurtained windows, and 
the soft summer hush, broken only by 
the occasional stamping of the horses 
outside, seemed almost like a tangible 
presence about the quiet meeting-house. 
But inside it was different. There was a 
spirit of restlessness, of excitement, that 
defied detection and yet impressed itself 
upon all. 

Finally the parson lifted.a long paper 
from the pulpit. There was an instant 
response in the thrill that swept over the 
congregation. It was the committee’s 
order for “seating the meeting-house.” 
Two red spots burned in Lydia’s cheeks 
and she glanced sideways at Abigail, but 


Abigail was looking fixedly at the parson. 
She fairly frowned in the intensity of her 
gaze. 

It was as Lydia had said. Daniel 
Warren was seated above Nathan Seaver, 
and their wives, of course, had corre- 
sponding seats on the women’s side. 
Nathan looked amazed, as did his son; 
Rose started with surprise and cast a 
quick, troubled glance at Joseph and 
then at Rachel. Only Abigail Seaver sat 
looking straight before her with the same 
unchanging intentness of gaze. 

But when the meeting was over and the 
people had crowded out and stood in 
little groups talking with suppressed ex- 
citement, she drew her husband aside. 

“ Nathan,” she said, “ will you brook 
this insult?” 

“Nay,” he answered, trying to quiet 
her, “’tis meant for no insult, Abigail. 
"Tis but the turn of fortune’s wheel. 
Perchance we were e’en in danger of 
being uplifted by pernicious pride. Can 
we not give as true worship in a lower 
seat?” 

“Thou hadst ever a poor spirit,” she 
retorted bitterly. “’Tis pity when a 
woman has to play theman! But listen! 
Though you be content to be scorned by 
those who, an’ we had our rights, should 
sit below us, so am not I. Nay, it shall 
not be, an’ I tear the names from the 
door myself!” 

“ Hush, woman ! ” he said sternly, giv- 
ing a quick glance around; “ you know 
not what you are saying ; you are beside 
yourself. Take heed lest, perchance, that 
tongue of thine bring us worse disgrace 
than the lower seat.’ 

Abigail hesitated a moment, then she 
turned away and walked over to a group 
of matrons among whom Lydia Warren 
was seated. She ate her brown bread 
and cheese and talked soberly with the 
others of the morning discourse, but she 
never noticed Lydia Warren. She did 
not avoid her: she rather seemed to look 
through her as if she was not there at all. 

Presently one of the committee went 
over to the meeting-house door and 
nailed upon it the list of the attendants 
and the seats assigned them. Lydia 


glanced quickly at Abigail, but Abigail 
When the time came 


paid no attention. 


























for the afternoon meeting, she went in 
and took her old seat as if nothing had 
happened: the new order would not be- 


gin for two weeks. But though she sat 
there outwardly reverent, she heard not 
one word of the sermon. She was think- 
ing of the list on the meeting-house 
door. 

The red sand trickled through the 
hour-glass, and the long hours crept 
slowly by. The sun was shining low 
through the western windows when the 
afternoon service was finally ended, and 
the men stamped out and began untying 
their horses. After them came the women 
— quieter, with feminine rustles and im- 
portance. As they crowded out, Abigail 
Seaver was pushed against the door; and, 
when she passed on, it was noticed that 
the list was torn, part of it lying on the 
ground. ‘There were little exclamations 
of surprise; but Abigail walked on un- 
heeding. Her husband and son, having 
gone out with the men, knew nothing of 
the accident. Only Rachel, close behind 
her mother, watched her with frightened 
eyes. Abigail saw the look, and it irri- 
tated her; but she could say nothing. 

At sundown the neglected Sabbath 
work had to be done. At eight o’clock 
Joseph passed through the kitchen. His 
mother called him sharply. 

‘Where are you going? ”’ she said. 

He stopped short in surprise. 

“ An’ where should it be but to Mistress 
Rose Warren’s?’’ he returned. 

His mother rose and stood facing him 
in the gloom. 

“T forbid thee to go,” she said pas- 
sionately. ‘ Were it not enough to be in- 
sulted by Lydia Warren before all the 
meeting? And then, forsooth, my son 
must needs gd sneaking over to see that 
white-faced wench. I trow there are 
many maids of better seeming than Rose 
Warren ; and hadst thou the spirit of a 
man, thou wouldst never look on her 
face again!” 

Joseph’s fresh young face had grown 
pale, but he answered with a quiet gravity 
that was free from any trace of anger : — 

“Nay, mother, there is but one maid 
in the world to me, and that thou knowest. 
Such idle talk were worse than useless 


” 


now. 
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He took his hat and started for the 
door. His mother did not move, but her 
voice rang after him with strange power. 
It was trembling with passion, but per- 
fectly low and distinct. 

“‘ Joseph Seaver, an’ thou take one step 
toward Goodman Warren’s house, my 
curse shall rest upon Rose — not upon 
thee, but upon Rose!” 

For one moment the young man stood 
as if stunned. Then he broke away and 
dashed out of the house with a bitter 
cry. His mother watched him with a 
strange light of triumph in her eyes. He 
had turned in the opposite direction from 
the Warren house. 

The next Sabbath many curious glances 
were cast at the Seaver family. Rumor 
had been busy during the week; and it 
was whispered that Abigail Seaver had 
torn the list the week before —that Jo- 
seph no longer went a-courting Rose 
Warren, and that Rose and Rachel did 
not speak. How much of this Abigail 
heard, no one could tell. She held her 
head proudly as she took her seat. But 
Rose Warren was very pale and did not 
look at Joseph or his sister, and Joseph’s 
face was set in stern lines. 

Once more the list was read by the 
parson and nailed upon the meeting- 
house door. Once more Abigail sat with 
her intent face and gave no slightest sign. 

_ At the noon hour Rachel tried to speak 
to Rose, but Rose avoided her. Finally 
Rachel pulled her sleeve. 

“ Rose,” she said, “I must see you. - 
It needs but a moment.” Her pretty, 
pale face was full of anxious pleading. 
Rose gave one glance at it, and then 
slowly — as if drawn by a stronger will 
she could not resist — followed her apart 
from the rest. Rachel was_ trembling 
with excitement. 

“Rose,” she said eagerly, “’tis not 
Joseph’s fault. He is suffering sore. He 
dared not go to see you.” 

Rose’s lips trembled, but she lifted her 
fair head proudly. 

“T know not what Joseph Seaver is to 
me, that his sister must needs speak for 
him,” she said, turning away, “nor un- 
derstand I ‘I dare not’ from a man.” 

“Nay, but, Rose,’’ pleaded Rachel. 
“O Rose! tarry a moment. Joseph did 
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not send me. Shame on you for thinking 
it! He knows naught of it.” 

“Then,” said Rose, turning her pale, 
grave face toward Rachel, “why did 
you come? ‘There is naught to say.” 

“O Rose, Rose!” cried Rachel, “ you 
understand not. It is— mother. She 
—let me come close, Rose, I dare not 
speak it out — she laid a curse upon you 
if Joseph went a-courting you — not 
upon him, but upon you. And so he 
dared not, for your sake.” 

Rose’s face changed ; there was a sud- 
den tender flush over it, and she caught 
Rachel’s hand with a firm clasp. 

“Hush, sweetheart,” she whispered. 
“‘ Dear heart, it hurt thee to tell me that, 
but be not so grieved. I fear naught.”’ 

“ Hast thou no word for Joseph?”’ 
asked Rachel, looking up with tear-wet 
lashes. 

Rose lifted her face: her eyes were 
shining with a tender light, and the words 
of the Psalmist, as she spoke them, 
sounded like a solemn chant : — 

“In God have I put my trust: I will 
not fear what man can do unto me.” 

The two girls stood a moment in si- 
lence. Then Rose gently withdrew her 
hand, and they went back to join the 
others. 

When the afternoon meeting was over 
and the people passed out, the list again 
lay torn on the step. This time there 
were suspicious glances at Abigail Seaver, 
but she heeded them no more than on 
the previous week. Joseph was too ab- 
sorbed in his own misery to notice what 
was passing about him ; but every glance 
and every whisper reached Rachel and 
pierced her like an arrow. 

That week the deacons went to remon- 
strate with Abigail Seaver. Rachel saw 
them coming and ran to tell her mother. 
Abigail met them with hard defiance and 
bitter scorn. Nathan, who had not been 
home that day, was much disturbed when 
he learned of the visit, and immediately 
hastened to see the deacons and plead 
with them for his wife. He was a man of 
high standing in the community, and for 
his sake they agreed to overlook her 
action if it was not repeated. He told 
his wife what he had done, and laid the 
sternest commands upon her. She lis- 


tened in silence, but Rachel, watching 
her face, felt sick with sudden fear. 
Joseph seemed not to notice. He had 
not spoken to his mother since the Sab- 
bath when she had forbidden him to visit 
Rose. 

The next Sabbath the new seating 
became a law, but Abigail took her old 
place. When one of the deacons remon- 
strated with her she broke out into a tor- 
rent of abuse. Nathan Seaver, on the 
men’s side, began to pray. Joseph set 
his lips firmly, while Rachel clasped her 
hands tightly together, the tears running 
down her white face. Rose bent down 
and whispered to her and then looked 
across at Joseph ; and through the tempest 
in his soul that steady look shone like a 
star. Everywhere in the meeting-house 
was the most intense excitement. Finally 
Lydia took her old seat, but her eyes 
were shining. She knew her hour of 
triumph was near at hand. 

Thursday was Lecture Day in the col- 
onies, and the day for punishing all mis- 
demeanors. On the Thursday following 
Abigail Seaver’s outbreak in the meeting, 
there was unusual excitement in the 
community. Early that morning the 
constable had gone to Goodman Seaver’s, 
and all knew well his errand. In a short 
time he came out again with Abigail. Her 
husband walked beside her with down- 
cast head, and Rachel, her face red with 
weeping ; but Abigail’s face was hard and 
unflinching. She submitted to be tied to 
the post, where she was to stand all day, 
without amurmur. Her husband left her 
and went home, almost broken by the 
disgrace to his honorable name. Only 
Rachel stayed in spite of remonstrance, 
commands or even threats, Her true 
character broke the bonds of years at last, 
and she showed a will equal to her 
mother’s: the likeness in the two faces 
was striking that day. 

Through the long ‘morning hours 
Rachel stood there, trying to shield her 
mother from the sun, and offering food 
and water, which Abigail stubbornly re- 
fused. 

At lecture time the neighbors began to 
pass. A painful flush burned on Rachel’s 
face; but still Abigail was unmoved. 
Some of the people passed on with kind, 


























pitying glances ; some few looked stern ; 
but most stopped and gazed curiously. 
Presently the Warrenscame. Rose turned 
to speak to Rachel, but Lydia called her 
sharply away. Then at last Abigail spoke, 
fixing her hard, bright eyes on Lydia with 
that strange compelling power. 

“ Remember, Lydia Warren !”’ she said. 
And though the day was warm, Lydia shiv- 
ered, and the red in her face changed to 
deathly white. 

But though outwardly so unyielding on 
that terrible Lecture Day, Abigail had suf- 
fered keenly. Under her rigid Puritan de- 
meanor she loved her husband deeply ; and 
when the first flash of anger had passed, 
could not forgive herself for the stain she 
had brought upon his name. She took 
the lower seat quietly, and people nodded 
and said Abigail Seaver was a changed 
woman. The terrified look in Rachel’s 
eyes died away, and she began to hold up 
her head once more. Only Joseph went 
his way silent and unconvinced. He 
knew that at heart his mother was un- 
changed, and he dared not see Rose 
Warren. — 

So the brief New England summer 
slipped away, and winter came; and it 
began to be said that Lydia Warren was 
ill. She declared ’twas a cold, and still 
came to the meeting ; but her face had a 
strange, hunted look, and often when 
spoken to she did not answer. People 
began to shake their heads ominously 
and say she was losing her wits. But 
Abigail smiled shrewdly to herself. She 
had not watched Lydia Warren Sabbath 
after Sabbath for naught. 

One cold winter day she went over to 
Daniel Warren’s. The wind blew sting- 
ingly across the frozen fields, and her face 
was rough and red; but she did not seem 
to feel it, though, she had only wrapped a 
little shawl about her head. She was 
carrying a covered bowl, and the hand in 
which she carried it grew purple with the 
cold. She looked down at it. 

“’Tis biting cold,” she said; and it 
sounded as if she was speaking of some- 
thing that did not touch her at all. 

Lydia was sitting by the fireplace, and 
Rose getting dinner. Both women looked 
up in surprise as the door opened, and 
Lydia shivered in the icy blast that crept 
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in. Abigail closed the door and looked 
across at Lydia. There was an exulta- 
tion that was almost savage in that look. 

“Tis said you are ill, Lydia Warren,” 
she began without preface. 

The sick woman cowered, and then, 
with a sudden flash of resolution, straight- 
ened up and looked intently at Abigail. 

“Tis naught. I’me’enmost well,” she 
returned. She spoke slowly, keeping her 
eyes fixed eagerly on Abigail’s face. 


Abigail smiled  scornfully. “ Dost 
think I am a fool, Lydia Warren? Thou 
art not well, and never will be.’’ Her 


voice was low, but so full of passion that 
Rose started and stepped protectingly to 
her mother’s side. But Lydia said no 
word ; only an agonized look crept into 
the eyes that she never took from the re- 
lentless face before her. 

“Thou’st had the doctor, I'll be 
bound, and been bled and _ physicked, 
and he hath said ’twas this and that in 
Latin terms; but we—we now, thou 
and I!” 

Still there was no answer but that 
strange look. The moment the low, bit- 
ter words died away, it seemed as if they 
had never been spoken, so much more 
intense was the language of the two 
faces. 

Suddenly Abigail drew herself up to 
her full height and raised one arm above 
her head. Her voice rang clear and full 
through the room. 

“Dost remember, Lydia Warren, that 
day you came over, puffed up with pride 
in your ill-gotten gain? Dost remem- 
ber that day when you rejoiced at my 
disgrace? Dost remember the times 
when you called your daughter from mine 
as though she were smitten with the 
plague? And did I not tell you judg- 
ment would come upon you? The wrath 
of the Lord is upon thee : his hand is lifted 
against thee. Thou art not ill, Lydia 
Warren, and thou knowest it: thou art 
deaf, and never wilt thou hear again!” 

As the ringing tones died away, Iydia 
fell back insensible. Abigail herself, ex- 
hausted by the frenzy to which she had 
been wrought up, leaned, fairly trem- 
bling, against the door. Rose’s face 
seemed blazing with a white light as she 
looked up from her mother. 
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“Thou art a wicked woman, Abigail 
Seaver,” she cried, “and God will not 
let thee go unpunished. She is dead, 
and ’tis of thy doing!” 

Abigail did not seem angry. Every 
breath she drew was giving her severe 
pain, but she was scarcely conscious of it 
yet. She spoke quietly without a trace 
of her former excitement. 

“ Hush, girl! you know not what you 
are saying. Lydia is not dead — ’tis but 
a swoon. She will soon come out of it 
—then give her that saffron tea I[ 
brought. She will be well now,’ — and, 
turning without a glance, she closed the 
door and was gone. Abigail was right. 
The eyes of hate are sometimes keener 
than those of love, and she had discov- 
ered Lydia’s real trouble. Her severe 
cold had left her deaf; but, fearing to 
have it known, and be compelled to leave 
her high seat for a place in the deaf-pew, 
she had struggled to conceal it. The 
strain was too much for her, and she was 
fast breaking down under it. She was ill 
from the shock for two weeks ; but when 
she recovered she was perfectly well, save 
for the sealed ears. Now that the secret 
was known she gave up all pretence. In 
her heart she considered it a judgment 
for the deceit that was still unsuspected. 

But Abigail Seaver never saw Lydia sit 
in the deaf-pew. A sharp attack of pneu- 
monia was the result of that bitter day, 
and before she recovered from that she 
had a stroke of paralysis that left her help- 
less. She could not even speak, but lay 
week after week watching them all with 
eyes that were full of a pitiful longing 
when she could not make herself under- 
stood. Rachel waited upon her with 
untiring love and patience, and even 
Joseph was kind to her in his undemon- 
strative way : he could not keep his anger 
against a helpless woman. 

After a time she began to watch him 
with an intensity that annoyed him. 
Again and again she tried to say some- 
thing to him, but he could not under- 
stand. 

And so the weeks crept on, and it was 
almost summer. A rose-bush grew close 
to the window of the little bedroom 
where Abigail lay. She watched its stems 
grow red with returning life and the tiny 


leaves unfold day by day. Finally a 
crimson bud appeared, and she watched 
it with eager eyes, for it seemed like a 
promise to her. At last it opened. All 
day long she watched the crimson blossom 
tossing back and forth across the little 
window space, as if weaving some myste- 
rious pattern. When Rachel came to give 
her her supper, she beckoned for the rose. 
Rachel was surprised. Few flowers blos- 
somed in the stern Puritan life, and Abi- 
gail had never cared for them. But she 
grasped this flower eagerly in her poor 
crippled fingers, and then signed for 
Joseph ; and when he came she put the 
blossom in his hands, with a look that 
even he could not fail to understand. A 
great light broke over his face. 

“Trifle not with me, mother,” he said 
huskily. “ Dost mean I am to see Rose?” 
The eager look in her face gave place to 
one of perfect content. 

Half an hour later the Warren house- 
hold were startled by a quick knock. 
They were all sitting about the open fire, 
summer though it was; the light shone 
ruddily on the needles with which Lydia 
was knitting, and played across Daniel’s 
weather-beaten face and hahds. Rose 
was sitting at one side sewing. Her 
fair profile and the soft folds of her 
hair were edged with the warm light. 
Lydia and Daniel looked up in surprise 
as Joseph came in, his face shining with 
great happiness and a red rose in his 
hand. He walked across to Rose and 
laid the flower upon her work. 

“My mother gave me this to-night,” he 
said. She looked up at him, and*before 
that look all the’ sorrow of the months 
that had gone was swept away forever. 
She said no word, and Joseph turned away 
and began speaking to Goodman Warren 
of the crops and the discourse on the 
last Lecture Day. Rachel listened and 
sewed, but the crimson petals seemed to 
flash light in her eyes so that she could 
scarcely see her work. Lydia knitted 
quietly on through the talk that was 
silence to her. 

When Joseph went at nine o’clock, 
Rachel bid him a sober good night, as did 
the others. Then she went to her own 
room. She pressed the rose to her face, 
which at its touch bloomed into a color as 
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warm and soft. Then she put it away in 
a corner of her chest, folded in with 
some wrought linen work ; but for a long 
time she sat there in the darkness, seem- 
ing still to feel the soft, clinging petals. 
The pride and passion and deceit of two 
lives were buried forever beneath the 
sealed lips and ears, and from their grave 
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had blossomed the perfect flower of love. 
Rose knew nothing of this: she only 
knew that her patient waiting was ended. 
She crept softly to her little window. The 
moonlight was lying in broad silver bands 
across the meadows, and faintly in the 
distance she could see the outlines of the 
Seaver house. 





OLD MILK 


By Hamilton 





THE BLUE BALL.* 


FTER Washington and State Streets, 

A as they are now called, —the High 
Street and Market Street as they 

were called originally,—the street which 
we know as Milk Street was one of the ear- 
liest, highways laid out in Boston. It was 
the southern boundary of the homestead 
of Governor Winthrop — The Green — 
of which we shall write more particularly 
in another article. Robert Reynolds’s lot 
was on the opposite side. Drake speaks 
of the stfeet as “ the ancient Fort Street, 
conducting from the governor’s house to 
the Sconce or South Battery ;” and this 
designation is given to it in the “ Book of 
Possessions” (1645), in the description 
of Reynolds’s house and land. But it was 
so unimportant as a thoroughfare at first, 
that it was not always referred to by name. 
The executors of Stephen Winthrop, son 
of the governor, in their deed conveying 
The Green to the Rev. John Norton, in 
1659, described the estate as bounded on 
the south “by the highway to the sea- 
side,” and Mrs. Norton in her first deed 
to the brethren of the Old South Church, 
1669, in giving the bounds of the land 
*This illustration, the Julien House and the Franklin 


House were redrawn by permission from “‘ Drake’s Land- 
marks of Boston.” Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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conveyed, took as a starting point “ the 
corner post next Nathaniel Reynolds [son 
of Robert Reynolds] along the high 
streete,”’ and, coming to the fourth side, 
added, “ from thence [the garden of Mr. 
Richard Peirce] to the said corner afore- 
said next the said Nathaniel Reynolds his 
dwelling house two hundred thirty-eight 
foote and one halfe.’’ The street was 
called Milk Street in 1708, and was then 
described as follows: “ From the South 
meeting house, passing by Mr. Borland’s * 
and Madam Oliver’s down to the sea by 
Holloway’s [Hallowell’s shipyard].” It 
took its name, no doubt, from the well- 
known street, “ the milk market of me- 
dizval London,” running from Cheapside 
on the north to the modern Gresham 
Street. 

The streets which very early in the 
history of the town were laid out from 
Fort Street, on the north, were : — 

First: Joyliffe’s or Jolliffe’s Lane, 
named after a much-respected citizen, 
who for a long period was one of the 
connecting links with the first settlers, 
and who survived until 1701. This lane 
was a continuation of Pudding Lane, thus 
described in 1708: “ From the Exchange 
in King Street, passing by Mrs. Phillips’, 
into Water Street.” The whole thorough- 
fare received the name of Devonshire 
Street in 1784. 

Second : Tanner’s Lane, so called from 
the tanyards in the vicinity. It was 

* There is some discrepancy in this description, as, ac- 
cording to Shurtleff, Mr. Borland did not buy the estate in 
Milk Street until some time after this date. 

+Sir Thomas More was born in this street, — “ the 


wisest man,” says Fuller in his quaint manner, “‘ that ever 
shone in that via dactea.”’ 
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afterward called Horn 
Lane, because of its 
crookedness; and 
then, in 1807, Bath 
Street, from a bathing 
establishment which 
was there. This 
street was almost ob- 
literated by the 
changes which _ fol- 
lowed the fire of 
1872. The ancient 
description of it, as 
given by Drake, was: 
“From Milk Street, 
north, to Water Street 
(1708), between 
Major Walley’s and 


Mr. Bridgham’s 
land.’’ A creek 
crossed Fort Street 


near this point, reach- 
ing nearly to what is 
now Summer Street 
(originally known as 
Mill Lane) opposite 
Chauncy; and in 
1643 the leather 
dressers were granted 
a place here to water 
their leather. 
Third: Mackerel 
Lane. This name 
was given to it in 
1708, when it was 
described as ‘‘the 
way leading from Jus- 
tice Dummer’s corner 
in King Street, pass- 
ing over the bridge as 
far as Mr. Dafforn’s 
corner in Milk 
Street.’”’* The south- 
erly portion of this 
lane was afterward, at 
different times, called 
Cooper’s Alley, Mill- 
er’s Lane and Adams 
Street. After the 
great fire of 1760, 
* August 11, 1724. ‘** This 
day I view the desolation by 
fire, visited Mrs. Dafforn, who 
was carried out of her house 


to Mr. Daniel Oliver's for fear 
of the fire.” — SEwa.t’s D1- 


ARY. 
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MILK AND COMMERCIAL STREETS IN 1820. 
FROM HALES'S MAPS OF BOSTON. 





when this thorough- 
fare was straightened 
and widened, it be- 
came Kilby Street, in 
compliment to Chris- 
topher Kilby, a lib- 
eral and public- 
spirited citizen of 
Boston, who at that 
time was living in 
London, and who 
died there in 1771. 
The southern part, be- 
tween Liberty Square 
and Milk Street, was 
called Adams Street 
until 1825. 

Greenleaf’s or Hall- 
owell’s shipyard was 
a part of what is now 
Liberty Square. 

The ways diverging 
from *‘ the highway to 
the seaside,’”’ south- 
wardly, were : — 

First: Bishop’s Al- 
ley or Lane, one of 
the boundaries of Na- 
thaniel Bishop’s land, 
running “from 
Clark’s corner in Sum- 
mer Street to Brown’s 
corner in Milk Street.” 
This is now Hawley 
Street. 

Second: Long 
Lane, which ran in a 
southeasterly direc- 
tion to Cow Lane, now 
High Street. This 
thoroughfare received 
the name of Federal 
Street, to commemo- 
rate the State Con- 
vention which, in 
1788, adopted the 
Federal Constitution, 
and which held its 
sessions in Dr. Bel- 
knap’s meeting- 
house, where Dr. 
Channing afterward 
preached. To the 
east of Long Lane lay 
the land of Theodore 
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JULIEN HOUSE. 


Atkinson, one of the founders of the Old 
South Church, who died in 1701. In 
1732 a street was opened through it to 
Cow Lane, and bore his name for many 
years, —‘“‘now,”’ wrote Drake in 1855, 
“disgraced by the name of Congress 
Street.” 

Third: On the map of 1722 several 
ropewalks appear where Pearl Street now 
is. They covered a part of what had 
been Atkinson’s land. In 1732 the alley 
by the side of these ropewalks received 
the name of Hutchinson Street, changed 
in 1800 to Pearl Street. ‘The ropewalks 
were burned in 1798, and the street, then 
laid out anew, became one of the finest in 
the town for private residences, and so 
continued until the advance of the whole- 
sale dry goods and boot and shoe busi- 
ness, which carried all before it in the 
years 1844 to 1846. 

Fourth: Oliver Street, named for the 
Oliver family, which lived in it for 
generations. Madam Oliver, mentioned 
above, we suppose to be Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Brattle, and wife of 
Nathaniel Oliver, a prominent man who 
died in 1704. At a later period the 
Wendell family also lived in this street. 

The selectmen of the town voted, May 
14, 1711, to widen Milk Street on the 
southerly side by taking land of Mrs. 
Armitage, Jonathan Balston and Samuel 
Marshall. The breadth of the street as 
“enlarged’’ was thus recorded: “ From 
the land of Captain Nathaniel Williams 
to the land of Mr. Jonathan Balston, de- 
ceased, eighteen feet ; from the corner of 
Mackerel Lane over to Mr. Marshall’s 
land, twenty-one feet, seven inches ; from 
the southeast corner of Mr. Hallowell’s 
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shop cross the street, twenty-two feet, 
seven inches.” 

Hales, in his surveys of 1819, describes 
Commercial Street as “a continuation 
and formerly a part of Milk Street,” be- 
ginning at the southwest corner of the 
Commercial Coffee House and running 
north and east one hundred and seven 
feet, four inches, to the corner against 
Broad Street. 

Our space will allow us to speak par- 
ticularly of only a few of those who lived 
in or near Milk Street in the olden time. 
The first name we shall mention will sug- 
gest Longfellow’s reference to our city of 
Boston as an ancient palimpsest, upon 
the blotted page of which the historian 
brings to light 
“ The mournful record of an earlier age, 

That, pale and half effaced, lies hidden away 

Beneath the fresher writing of to-day.” 

William Hibbins had a house, with gar- 
den and stable, to the east of Governor 
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MAP SHOWING SECTION NOW POST OFFICE 
SQUARE, BATH STREET ON LEFT. 
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Winthrop’s, and near to Mr. Joylifie’s. 
He was a man of property and a magis- 
trate, but is said to have made heavy 
losses before his death, the effect of 


170 6. 


FAC-SIMILE OF ‘THE 
which was to increase “ the natural crab- 
bedness of his wife’s temper,’’ and to 
render her so odious to her neighbors 
that they were moved at length to accuse 
her of witchcraft. Although many of the 
most influential men in Boston sought 
to save her, Mrs. Ann Hibbins was con- 
demned by the General Court and by 
Governor Endicott, and she was exe- 
cuted June 19, 1656. Some one has 
said that she was hanged for a witch 
when she was only a scold; on the other 
hand, it was whispered at the time that 
she was really punished because she had 
more wit than her neighbors. 








THE HOUSE 


IN WHICH FRANKLIN WAS BORN, 


In the next generation there lived in 
this vicinity, and perhaps on what had 
been a part of Mr. Hibbins’s land, a very 
prominent man, John Walley, who was a 


RECORD OF FRANKLIN'S 
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member of the court of assistants, a 
judge of the Superior Court, and a citizen 
soldier of the first rank. As lieutenant- 
general he commanded the troops in the 


ot egiaky Aftroh Kinntton 


. 
BAPTISM. 


disastrous expedition against Quebec in 
1690. He was subjected, says President 
Quincy, like all unsuccessful commanders, 
to the suspicion of misconduct, but pub- 
lic opinion finally settled into a firm 
conviction that the causes of the failure 
were insufficiency of preparation and 
ignorance of the difficulty of the attempt, 
rather than any fault of the general. 
Twice after this he was chosen captain 
of the artillery company, as he had been 
once before. In his funeral sermon, 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Pemberton of 
the Old South, he was characterized as 
“a true servant of his generation,” and 
as one of the “main and most ancient 
pillars” of that church. One of his 
daughters, Elizabeth, married the Rev. 
Joseph Sewall; another, Sarah, was the 
mother of the Rev. Charles Chauncy. 
The house built by Major Walley, as he 
was usually called, descended to his son 
John, a merchant,* on whose death in 
1755 it was sold out of the family. It 
was advertised in the papers as contain- 
ing “upwards of twenty rooms.” 

On the opposite side of Tanner’s Lane 
from Mr. Walley’s was Mr. Bridgham’s 
house and land. This had been owned 
previously by John Spoore or Spurre, 
who, in 1651, was excommunicated from 
the First Church “for his insolent bear- 
ing witness against baptism and singing 
and the church covenant as noe ordi- 
nances of God.” The property came 
into the hands of Deacon Henry Bridg- 
ham, a noted tanner, as were members of 
his family to the third generation. Be- 
fore his death, Mr. Bridgham built a 

* The second John Walley married Bethiah, daughter of 


John and Katharine Eyre. After Mr. Eyre’s death, his 
widow married Wait Winthrop. 

















mansion house, which, surviving the cle- 
structive fire of 1760 that swept he 
neighhorhood, was known a_ hun’red 


years ago as the Julien House or “ juli- 
en’s Restorator,”’ * and was taken down 
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in 1824. 
was fenced in from the street. The 
estate passed to Francis Borland in 
1735, to Thomas Clement in 1787, and 
to Monsieur Julien in 1794. During a 


It stood in a grass plot and 


Bae 





MILK STREET IN THE EARLY 


*M. Julien was a French refugee, who is said to have 
come to this country with Dubuque. His soup is as much 


of a favorite in Boston to-day as it was a hundred years ago. 
The estate was thus described in the town records, 1798: 
“Citizen Julien, owner and occupier, wooden dwelling; 
South on Milk Street; East on Dalton Street; West on Eb. 
Niles; North on Dr. Homans. Land, 6286 square feet; house, 
1440 square feet; 3 stories, 18 windows; value, $6000.” 





PART OF 


PRESENT 


THE CENTURY. 

portion of this time Joseph Calef, also a 
tanner, was a tenant. Indeed, the shoe 
and leather industry of Boston may be 
said to have had its birth in Fort or 
Milk Street. Among the first dwellers 
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MILK STREET BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1872. 


on the south side, facing 
toward Governor Winthrop’s 
land, were Robert Reynolds, 
already mentioned, “cord- 
wainer,”’ JohnStevenson, shoe- 
maker, and Nathaniel Bishop, 
currier. 

After the fire of 1760, 
Leverett’s Lane, afterward 
Quaker Lane, was extended 
from Water Street to Milk, 
and the extension was called 
Dalton’s Lane; in 1788 the 
thoroughfare was called Con- 
gress Street. 

In the records of the se- 
lectmen we find the following 
entry, April 27; rOQr : 
“Granted libertie to Josiah 
Frankline to erect a building 
of eight foote square upon 
the land belonging to Lt. Nath. 
Reynolds neare the South 
Meetinge house.’”’ This was 
the beginning of the humble 
house in which, for several years, dwelt 
Josiah or Josias Franklin, who came to 
this country from England in 1685, and 
who married his second wife, Abiah Fol- 
ger of Nantucket, in 1689; here, as is 
generally believed, his youngest son, Ben- 
jamin, was born, January 6, 1706, old 
style ; and from here, on the same day, the 
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future philosopher and statesman was 
carried across the street to the South 
Meeting-House, to be baptized by the 
Rev. Samuel Willard, in whose hand- 
writing the record of the baptism 
stands, as reproduced in these pages. 
There are those who maintain that 
Benjamin Franklin was born in a house 
on the corner of Union and Hanover 
Streets, to which his father moved his 
residence and (perhaps) place of busi- 
ness from Milk Street, taking with 
him, as we suppose, the Blue Ball, 
which had been his sign since 1698. 
The settlement of the question de- 
pends, of course, upon the date of the 
removal. Dr. Shurtleff says that the 
Hanover Street property was con- 
veyed to Mr. Franklin by Peter Ser- 
geant and his wife Mehitable, formerly 
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MILK STREET AFTER THE FIRE. 


wife of Thomas Cooper, on the twenty- 
fifth of January, 1711-12, Benjamin then 
being six years old. This seems to be 
decisive. It is possible, of course, that 
the Franklin family occupied the house in 
Hanover Street several years before they 
acquired a title to it, but of this, so far as 
we know, there is no proof. Dr. Sparks 
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satisfied himself that the removal did not 
take place until after the birth of Benja- 
min, and this is certainly in the line of 
almost unvarying tradition. 

Dr. Shurtleff thus describes the Milk 
Street house: “ The main house resem- 
bled in form some of the tenements of 
the olden time which have been pre- 
served till now. Its front upon the 
street was rudely clapboarded, and the 
sides and rear were protected from the 
inclemencies of a New England cli- 
mate by large, rough shingles. On the 
street it measured about twenty feet ; 
and on the sides (the westerly of which 
was bounded by the passageway, and 
contained the doorway, approached by 
two steps) the extreme length of the 
building, including a wooden lean-to 
used as a kitchen, was about thirty 
feet. In height the house was about 
three stories, the upper being an attic, 
which presented a pointed gable toward 
the street. In front, the second story 
and attic projected somewhat into the 
street over the principal story on the 
ground floor.” 

Josiah Franklin continued in the 
membership of the Old South Church 
until his death in 1745. At an election 
for deacons in this church in 1719, when 
Bartholomew Green and Daniel Hench- 
man were chosen, he received several 
votes. 

The portion of the 
Reynolds estate with 
which we are now 
concerned, after hav- 
ing been owned by 
the Fosdick family 
for many years, was 
purchased in 1794 
by Mr. John Sweet- 
ser, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who gave the 
beautiful glass chan- 
delier which for 
nearly seventy-five 
years hung in the 
Old South Meeting- 
House. Mr. Sweet- 
ser died in 1802. 
He had previously 
conveyed the prop- 
erty to his nephew, 
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John Sweetser Lillie, who was the oc- 
cupant of the old house when it was 
destroyed by fire in December, 181o. 
The house and land were thus described 
in the city records in 1798: “ John S, 
Lillie, owner and occupier ; wooden dwell- 
ing ; 


North on Milk Street; East on 





FEDERAL STREET FRONT OF THE 
AFTER THE FIRE, 


POST OFFICE 


Niles ; West on a passageway ; South on 
Widow Fosdick. Land, 620 square feet ; 
house, 620 square feet; 2 stories, 13 
windows ; value $700.”’ Snow, writing of 
Franklin’s birthplace in 1825, refers “to 
the house which lately stood where the 
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furniture warehouse now stands in Milk 
Street, nearly opposite the south door”’ of 
the meeting-house. 

A traveller from Alabama, who visited 
Boston in 1823, and published an inter- 
esting account of what he saw here and 
elsewhere in 1826, writes as follows: “ It 
will be recollected that Doctor Franklin 
was a native of Boston. Almost the first 
object of my curiosity, after my arrival in 
the city, was to inquire for the spot where 
his parents resided ; but to my great sur- 
prise his family was scarcely recollected. 
After much inquiry and _heartrending 
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researches, I discovered the place where 
the house once stood to be opposite the 
Old South Church in Milk Street, though 
the place was occupied by another build- 
ing.” 

Our illustration of Milk Street, looking 
toward Washington Street (p. ror), is 
taken from a painting which belonged to 
the late Abbott Lawrence, dating back to 
the early years of the present century. In 
this picture we see, to the left, the corner 
of a large house, representing, as we sup- 
pose, the mansion built by William Bow- 
doin, which afterward descended to his 
daughter, who married her cousin James, 
only son of the governor of the same 
name. Mr. James Bowdoin, who will 
always be remembered as the generous 
friend of Bowdoin College, went abroad 
under Mr. Jefferson’s appointment, first as 


minister to Spain, and then as associate 
special minister with General Armstrong 
to France ; and in his absence from the 
country his house was occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas L. Winthrop, the latter 
being his niece. Here our honored fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Robert Charles Winthrop 
(lately deceased), was born May 12, 
1809, and spent the first two years of his 
life, and hither he frequently came in 
his childhood, on ‘Thanksgiving and other 
occasions. “ The first object that met his 
eyes,”’ said Colonel Henry Lee at a re- 
cent meeting of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, “as he was held to the 
window, were the Old South Meeting- 
House and its parsonage, standing on the 
Governor’s. Green, the home of his an- 
cestor, the wise and beneficent founder 
of the town and state.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
recollections of the house and grounds 
were quite distinct ; and from a conversa- 
tion with him a few months ago we are 
able to give some account of them. ‘The 
front door was on Milk Street and opened 
into a large hall with rooms on either side ; 
the windows of the drawing-room looked 
out upon the garden, which went back 
nearly if not quite to Franklin Place. 
This was one of the finest gardens in 
Boston (another being Governor Bow- 
doin’s on Beacon Street), and it contained 
a profusion of flowers and a great variety 
of fruit trees, —apples, pears and peaches. 
Mr. Winthrop remembered particularly 
the choice variety of pears, including 
Saint Michael, Brown Beurré, Monsieur 
Jean, Saint Germain, and some kinds not 
now known. ‘The description of the 
estate in 1798, in the town records of 
‘Bounds and Valuations,” is as follows: 
“James Bowdoin, owner and occupier ; 
brick and wooden dwelling; North on 
Milk Street ; East on T. K. Jones; West 
on Bishop’s Alley. Land, 44,135 square 
feet ; house, 3,124 square feet; 3 stories, 
31 windows ; value, $12,000.” After Mr. 
Bowdoin’s death in 1811, his widow, who 
became the wife of General Henry Dear- 
born, continued to occupy the mansion 
while she lived. She bequeathed it, with 
other property, to her great niece, Mrs. 
Sarah Bowdoin Sullivan, wife of Mr. 
George Sullivan, on the condition that 
her two sons should assume the name of 
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Bowdoin, which they did. Mrs. Sullivan 
subsequently moved to New York, and 
the house was used as a hotel, and was 
called, we believe, the Mansion House. 

Some time between the years 1843 and 
1846 the furniture warehouse mentioned 
by Snow was succeeded by a fine granite 
block which bore the inscription “ The 
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MODERN MILK STREET. 


3irthplace of Franklin.” * During the 
same period, Milk Street was completely 
transformed from a street of pleasant res- 
idences to one of imposing granite ware- 
houses, occupied for the most part by 
dry goods importing and commission 

* The present building of iron, erected since the fire of 
1872, bears the same inscription, with a bust representing 


Faust, which is said to have served as a sign for Ebenezer 
T. Andrews and Isaiah Thomas. 
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firms. Near to the Franklin building was 
Bowdoin Block, on the site of Mr. Bow- 
doin’s mansion, consisting of three stores, 
owned by Andrew Carney; and beyond 
this was Morton Block, consisting of five 
stores, owned by Pliny Cutler and others. 
On the northerly side of the street, the 
Old South Block, three stores, was built 
on the site of the 
two brick parsonage 
houses erected in 
1809; also Sewall 
Block, three stores, 
on land owned at the 
time of the Revolu- 
tion by James Bouti- 
neau, a royalist; a 
block built by Abbott 
Lawrence, for the oc- 
cupancy of A. & A. 
Lawrence & Com- 
pany and other firms ; 
and Milk Street 
Block, four _ stores,,. 
facing Federal Street. 
All these buildings 
except the Old South 
and Sewall Blocks 
were destroyed in the 
fire of 1872. 

The corner stone 
of a new federal 
building for the post 
office and sub-treas- 
ury was laid on the 
sixteenth of October, 
1871. When the 
great fire a year later 
(November 9g, 10, 
1872) was threaten- 
ing destruction in 
every direction, its 
progress northward 
was arrested by the 
massive walls of this 
building which held 
it in check successfully at that point.* 
One of our illustrations shows how the 
walls looked after the fire, battered and 
smoky, like those of a fortress which had 
been besieged. It serves to show also 
the original plan of the General Govern- 

* By permission of the Government, the Bostonian So- 
ciety, in 1892, placed a bronze tablet on the corner of Milk 


and Devonshire Streets, with an inscription suitably com- 
memorating the event. 
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ment in the erection of this building, 
which was to be about one half its present 
size. Advantage was taken of the vacant 
land on the east to extend the proposed 
accommodations for the post office, and 
to bring the federal courts under the same 
roof. The wisdom of the men who an- 
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HEALTH’S EXILES.— CIRCUMSTANCE. 


ticipated the growth of the trade and com- 
merce of Boston, and who boldly planned 
for it, and that of the Government which 
accepted and acted upon their judgment, 
have been amply vindicated. Post Office 
Square, or as it should be called, Federal 
Square, is an attestation of this. 
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HEALTH’S EXILES. 


By Amos R. Wells. 


O 


DIAMOND isle upon a diamond sea, 
Wherein our Stevenson — and England’s — died, 
Loathing thy loveliness, and weary-eyed 


Turning from all thy softening sorcery 
As the romance-maker of the Odyssey 
Spurned Circe’s coils, and day long sat beside 
The cruel beauteous waves whose further tide 
Touched home and friends and proud Penelope, — 
Full many a sister scene as vainly fair 
Holds guests as anguished with their perfumed chains, 
Strong souls that sick and swooning bodies bear, 
Exiles for health’s sake from their native plains ; 
Ah, heavy task, when half their health is there, 
Back in the home-land where their heart remains ! 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By Dorothea Lummis. 


AWDRY and tired, she flaunted in, 
- Dragging a child, neglected, thin, 
Ill-fed, one ankle slightly lame, 
A thing of accident and shame. 


Bold glances and a painted smile 


This mother wears. 


Across the aisle, 


Watching the two with yearning eyes, 
A wife, and childless, sits and sighs. 
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FIRST HARVARD GhADUATE KILLED IN 


THE REVOLUTION.* 


By Charles Knowies Bolton. 





FROM A PHOTO. BY PERMISSION OF WALTER STIMSON. 


SPOT WHERE CAPTAIN GARDNER FELL, 
AVENUE, NEAR SPRUCE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


HEN Isaac Gardner, Jr., was 

\/ \ born, May 9, 1726, Brookline 

was a village of less than fifty 
families. The names Aspinwall, Gard- 
ner, Winchester and White were familiar 
then as now, but others like Boylston, 
Devotion and Sewall, famed in their day, 
survive only upon the map. ‘Through 
the present Washington and Walnut 
Streets the western stages passed on their 
way to Roxbury and Boston Neck. In 
summer when there was no ice between 
Beacon Hill and the Cambridge shore, 
professors and students took the long cir- 
cuit through Brookline if they wished to 
reach the college town by land. From 
the tavern near the junction of Walnut 
and Washington Streets, with its sign of 
the punch bowl, the village was known 
for many miles around as “Punch Bowl 
Village.”’ 

Isaac Gardner, Sr., lived on the east 
side of Brighton Street, which under its 
modern name of Chestnut Hill Avenue 
runs from Boylston Street near Heath 
to the Beacon Street reservoir. This Mr. 

*The assertion that Isaac Gardner, Jr., was the first 
Harvard graduate killed in the Revolution is based upon 
the fact that he is the only man in the list of Americans 
killed April 19, 1775, given in the 1894 year-book of the 
Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, whose name appears in the Quinquennial Cata- 


logue of Harvard University (1890) as dead in 1775. 
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Gardner had been married to Susanna 
Heath, and their son was thus connected 
more or less directly with the leading 
families in Brookline, Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge. He was a farmer, and the town 
records show that he was chosen a field- 
driver in 1714, a fence-viewer in 1717, a 
surveyor of highways in 1721, and on 
March 1, 1725, a selectman of the 
town. In matters relating to the little 
schoolhouse at the corner of Warren and 
Walnut Streets, where doubtless his chil- 
dren mastered the three R’s, and in the 
affairs of the meeting-house close by, he 
took an active interest. At the age of 
sixteen Isaac, his son, entered Harvard. 
Until the class of 1773, boys were ar- 
ranged according to social position, a 
system which caused heartburns and 
sometimes called forth letters from the 
boys’ parents stating their claims to dis- 
tinction. 

In aclass of twenty-eight the farmer’s 
son ranked twentieth. William Ellery, 
afterward a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, was the only scholar in the class 
who came into much prominence. Arte- 
mas Ward, later a major-general, was in 
the class below him, and James Bowdoin 
in that of 1745. Isaac graduated in 
1747 and received his Master of Arts 
degree in due time. 

He at once took an interest in the af- 
fairs of the town, rose to be captain of 
the local militia, and in 1751 was one of 
a committee “To Take Care for the Sup- 
ply of ye Pulpit.” Later he led the 
singing at church. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, 1753, he 
was married in Brookline to Mary Spar- 
hawk, “ Rev. Mr. Nathl. Appleton” per- 
forming the service. Of their ten children 
a number lived to manhood and woman- 
hood, and are still represented in the town. 
Their eldest son, General Isaac S. Gard- 
ner, died in 1818, at the age of sixty. 
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An enumeration of the offices which 
Isaac Gardner, Jr., held will show to 
some extent the work done by an effi- 
cient town officer, and will give some 
idea of the influence which his words had 


ity of raising a steeple for the bell to be 
sent from England by Thomas Boylston. 
Doubtless these many cares had forced 
him to give up the treasurer’s duties. May 
19, 1768, it was “ Voted Unanimously that 
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in the growing indignation that was to 
spread from town to town and join them 
in an irrevocable bond against the gov- 
ernment of George the Third. “1758, 
March ye 6th. Voted Isaac Gardner 
_jnr. Chosen Town Clerk & Treasurer 
sworn.” These offices he held by re- 
election until they were separated in 
1768. He retained the former, being 
elected for the last time on the sixth of 
March, 1775, six weeks before his death. 
The records kept during the stirring 
months preceding the battle of Lexing- 
ton are in his handwriting. 

In 1760 he was chosen a selectman, 
and continued in this office until 1774, 
excepting the years 1761 and 1770. 
The records in 1763 first give the 
“Esq’r,” by which style he was after- 
ward designated on account of his office 
as “ one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace ;” his appointment, however, was 
dated November 5, 1761. In the year 
1763 he was chosen ona committee to 
dispose of Mr. Obediah Druce’s pew, 
which sold for £6 135. 4d. the following 
year. In 1771 he shared the responsibil- 
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the Thanks of the town be given to Isaac 
Gardner Esq’r as being ‘Treasurer to Said 
Town a Number of Years.”’ 

In 1767 Mr. Gardner’s father died at 
the age of eighty-two, and in August, 
1768, his mother’s death followed.* The 
Gardners were fated to have more houses 
burned than any other family in the town, 
from which it might perhaps be inferred 
that they were “cold-blooded,” to use 
the current expression, and kept danger- 
ously large fires on the hearth. Isaac 
Gardner, Jr., inherited his father’s home, 


* THe GARDNER FAMILY 


Isaac GARDNER (died March 11, 1767, aged 82 years, 
son of Thomas, third of that given name in Cambridge) 
and Susanna Heath, his wife (died August 18, 1768, aged 
76 years), had ason: 

i. Isaac, born at Brookline May 9, 1726; killed April 109, 
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Toaac GarRDNER, JR. (killed April + 4 
married, April 26, 1753, Mary — aa 
26, 1778, aged 48 years). They hac 

1, Susanna, born February 2, a. Married, June 26. 
1776, Dr. William Aspinwall. She died June 2, 1814 
He died April 26, 1823. A son, Colonel Thomas "Aspin- 
wall was consul at London from 1815 to 185 

ii. Mary, born April 15, 1756. fk arsied. "May 6, 1783, 
Isaac Reed of Lexington and Littleton. He and his son, 
Isaac Gardner Reed, were Harvard graduates. 

iii. Isaac Sparhawk, born November 21, 1758. 
Gardner married, eer 13, 1784, Mary, daughter of Samuel 
Sparhawk of Cambridge, and had ten children. He was a 
Harvard graduate. 


aged 49 years). 
(died December 
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and in two weeks after his mother’s death 
(September 2) the house was burned to 
the ground. A new house was erected 
on the ruins. 

The spirit of revolution had already 
gathered strength. Ata meeting of the 
inhabitants December 15, 1767, Isaac 
Gardner, Esq., was for the first time 
chosen moderator, and it was ‘ Voted 
Unanimously that this town will take all 
prudent and Legal Measures to promote 
Industry, Occonimy & Manufactures in 
this Province & in any of the British 
American Colonies, and will likewise take 
all Legal Measures to Discourage the Use 
of European Superfluities.” A 
committee of five, including Mr. 
Gardner, were appointed to 
prepare a form for subscription 
against receiving the ‘ Super- 
fluities.”’ 

In answer to a letter from the 
town of Boston to the select- 
men of Brookline it was voted, 
December 28, 1772, ‘“‘that there 
be a Committee now Chosen to 
write to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence in Boston and 
communicate to them a true 
attested Copy of the forego- 
ing Votes [six votes relating to 
the rights of the colonists and 
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number of ships had sailed for America 
loaded with tea on which a tax of three- 
pence a pound would be levied to enforce 
the king’s authority set the country in a 
blaze. The last week of November, 1773, 
Brookline resolved — 

“6ly. That this Town are ready to 
afforde all the Assistance in our Power to 
the Town of Boston, and will hartily unite 
with them and the Other Towns in this 
Province to oppose and frustrate this most 
detestable and dangerous Tea Scheem 
and every other that shall Appear to us 
to be Subversive of the Rights and Liber- 
ties of America, and consequently dis- 
honorary to the Crown and 
Dignity of our Soverign Lord 
the King. 

“7ly. That whoever shall 
hereafter presume to import 
any Teas into this Province 
while Subject to the odius 
Duty shall be considered and 
treated by this Town as an 
Enemy to his Country. 

“A True Copy Attest 

“Isaac GARDNER T. Cler.” 

The little group of men, 
headed by Captain Benjamin 
White, Captain Thomas Aspin- 
wall and Isaac Gardner, Jr., 
Esq., were rapidly drifting to- 


their infringement following the ‘sion of mas. Henry r.oana. Ward open rebellion. The first 


“alarming steps towards... 
setting up an despotic Government in 
the Province ’’] and also further corre- 
spond with said Committee of Boston or 
any other Towns if they shall think it 
needful.” Mr. Gardner was one of the 
committee of seven appointed. 

A year later the announcement that a 


iv. Sybil, born July 18,1760. Married, October 3, 1782, 
Rev. Cornelius Waters of Goffstown, New Hampshire. She 
died February 20, 1802. 

v. William, born August 3, 1762. Died September 6, 
1831, at Avon Springs, New York, having gone there 
from his home at Manlius on account of his wife’s health. 

vi. Elizabeth, born January 22, 1763. Died November 
29» aL Be is 

vii. Thomas, born October 3, 1765. Married, in 1790, 
Abigail, daughter of Judge Ebenezer Champney of New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, and had seven children. Rep- 
resented Groton, Massachusetts, in the General Court 1811. 
Died in November, 1833. 

viii. Abigail, born October 8, 1767. Married, February 
27, 1800, Luke Nichols of Weathersfield, Vermont. She 
died March 18, 1843. 

ix. John, born October 4, 1769. Died November 30, 
1769. 

x. Hannah, born January 25, 1771. Married, October 
15,1789, Thomas Gardner of Conibciden, son of Colonel 
Gardner who died from wounds received at the battle ot 
Bunker Hill 





of September, 1774, Mr. Gard- 
ner was chosen one of five delegates to a 
county convention for Suffolk. At meet- 
ings held September 6 at the house of 
Richard Woodward of Dedham and Sep- 
tember 9 at the house of Daniel Vose of 
Milton a committee, including the three 
delegates from Brookline, were chosen to 
wait upon Governor Gage and remonstrate 
against the fortifications on Boston Neck 
and the insults of the soldiers there. At 
the same meeting in Brookline these sig- 
nificant instructions were given to a com- 
mittee: “to Examine into the state of 
Said Town as to There Milatary prepara- 
tions for War, in case of a Suden attack 
from our Enemies, and make Report at 
the Adjournment of this Meeting.” The 
winter was passed in uneasiness and in 
preparation for the conflict which was al- 
ready foreshadowed. The town election 
ot officers was held as usual in March. 
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Tuesday, the eighteenth of April, 1775, 
Dorothy Dudley wrote in her diary: 
“To-day nine Redcoats stopped at 
Bradish tavern for dinner and then gal- 
loped on toward Lexington. I wonder 
what mischief is in the wind.” ‘That 
night at half past ten Lieutenant Col- 
onel Smith embarked from the Common 
which then sloped down to the bay), 
landed his men on the opposite shore, 
and marched all night to seize the mili- 





THB GARDNER GRAVE, 


tary stores at Lexington. He met the 
minute-men on the Green at five o’clock 
on the morning of the nineteenth. At 
nine Lord Percy marched out of Boston 
with eleven hundred men to his relief. 
The soldiers came along the Neck to the 
grist mill, now Providence crossing ; turn- 
ing sharply to the right they followed 
Tremont Street past the pudding-stone 


ledges now fast disappearing, past the 
Downer house in Brookline village, and 
the Punch Bowl tavern, through Har- 
vard Street and Coolidge’s Corner to 
the river, by the colleges in Cam- 
bridge to Menotomy, and as far as the 
turn in the road just east of Lexington 
Green. While the regulars were march- 
ing through Brookline, observed from 
the windows and rail fences by excited 
men and_boys, Smith was at Concord. 
At half past two his ex- 
hausted men _ retreating 
were received within a 
hollow square formed by 
Lord Percy’s reinforce- 
ments. A little later the 
combined forces began the 
return through North Ave- 
nue in North Cambridge, 
harassed on every side by 
the minute-men and farm- 
ers. At six o’clock the 
regulars were in front of 
Jacob Watson’s house near 
Spruce Street, now (1895) 
occupied by Mr. Walter 
Stimson. 

The minute-men of 
Brookline had assembled 
in front of the church the 
same day. Captain Gard- 
ner, says Miss Woods in 
her “Historical Sketches,”’ 
felt that he should not 
return alive, and his fare- 
well to his wife and chil- 
dren was particularly af- 
fecting. As he hastened 
toward the church he 
stopped a moment to ask 
the wife of Deacon Davis, 
who passed him in her 
chaise, to call upon Mrs. 
Gardner on the way and 
comfort her. 

The militia crossed the fields “as the 
crow flies ’’ toward Lexington. ‘“ When 
the Brookline men reached West Cam- 
bridge,” writes Colonel Aspinwall, whose 
father was one of the party, “the British 
troops were resting at Lexington, and 
they endeavored to get within musket 
range of the British pickets, at least to see 
them when they came, An irregular fire 
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took place ; but when the British began 
to move toward Boston, the militia scat- 
tered, some to a distance and others to 
various covers to harass the retreating 
enemy.” 

General Heath in his ““ Memoirs ”’ con- 
tinues the story: “Several of the militia 
(among whom was Isaac Gardner, Esq., 
of Brookline, a valuable citizen) impru- 
dently posted themselves behind some 
dry casks, at Watson’s Corner, and near 
to the road, unsuspicious of the enemy’s 
flank-guard, which came behind them 
and killed every one of them dead on the 
spot.’ Captain Gardner’s body was 
pierced by balls and bayonets in twelve 
places. ‘The spot where he fell is on the 
southerly side of North Avenue, not many 
feet to the east of Spruce Street. He 
was the only patriot killed that day who 
had received a degree from Harvard 
College. 

After the retreat of the British troops 
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the body was found; in the morning his 
neighbor, Mr. John Heath, drove over to 
Cambridge and conveyed it to the home of 
his widow. ‘The deepest sorrow prevailed 
throughout the town. Brookline gave one 
of the foremost of her officers, one of the 
most beloved and respected of her citi- 
zens, to the defence of the liberties of the 
province. ‘The pent-up fires of indigna- 
tion could no longer be restrained ; war 
had begun, and the people gladly staked 
their all upon the issue. 

Isaac Gardner, Jr., was buried in the 
old graveyard on Walnut Street near the 
church. ‘The stone is on a gentle hill be- 
neath a towering pine tree. The marker 
of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution tells the stranger that this is 
a soldier’s grave ; and the little flag flut- 
tering in the autumn wind symbolizes a 
great nation which he, dying at the 
threshold of its struggle for existence, 
never beheld. 





THE PRISM. 


By John White Chadwick. 


“Time, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


That thou hadst been a century later born : 


Stat tis greatly said, — and yet I would 


Then with far less of this majestic scorn 

Hadst thou the mystery of Time withstood ; 
Some clearer vision of her steadfast good 

Had come to thee in this our brighter morn 

Of knowledge, and some voice profound to warn 
Thy daring speech. For, lo, if but we could 
Speak simple truth, the dome of Time would be 

No glass discoloring God’s eternal light ; 

Rather a glorious prism which, as the night 
Makes heaven stars, His white infinity 

Makes warm and tender, and we live impearled 


With all the sweet perfection of the world. 

















HE bronzed old harper came and played 
His tunes along the quiet street ; 
* And, O, the music that he made 
Was rarely soft and strangely sweet ! 
His sunburned fingers were so fleet, 
It seemed as if each chord obeyed 
Some wild desire, long delayed, 
That in each string had silent beat. 


And stifled echoes of my brain, 
Which dormant in that prison deep 

Had been, now answering stirred their chain, 
As troubled children turn in sleep. 

_...__ And waking, with a joyous leap 

= They bounded forth, a happy train, 

And laughing turned, and turned again, 
And bade me follow in their keep ! 


For as that lyric harmony 
Fell on my lost yet listening ear, 
Another scene I seemed to see ; 
And other music, yet more near, 
Within the first I seemed to hear. 
The mad brook laughed again for me ; 
And glad as when I too was free, 
The lark’s high note rose wild and clear ! 





Old Time had turned his glass ; and through 
Their crystal girdle, silver gleaming 

As falling waters to the view, 
The sands of other years went streaming ! 
The music ceased — and ceased the seeming 

Which from my brain that music drew ; 

3ut by his face full well I knew 
The harper had himself been dreaming ! 

® os Charles Gordon Rogers. 
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TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 


By John P. Ritter. 


HE year 1843 was memorable 
b 3 throughout New England as a 
period of great religious excite- 
ment. ‘The prophecies of William Miller 
and his disciples that the second com- 
ing of the Messiah was near at hand 
had found a multitude of believers, and 
in many localities secular occupations 
were wholly neglected, the people giving 
themselves up day and night to peniten- 
tial psalms and prayer and trembling ex- 
pectation. 

Among the green hills of Vermont, in 
the township of Marlboro, a little band 
of these earnest enthusiasts had gathered 
together upon the banks of the Branch — 
a mill stream then famous for its trout — 
where they lived in tents, like the patri- 
archs of old, praying, fasting and exhort- 
ing each other to prepare for the. im- 
pending dread event. From the rising 
to the setting of the sun the hills around 
echoed to their singing. The farmers, 
urging their toiling teams along the 
neighboring roads, would become grave 
and thoughtful as the solemn chorus 
floated by them on the wind; for they 
were for the most part simple-minded 
men, who could not but be impressed by 
the earnestness of the singers. 

On Sundays they would drive into the 
camp with their wives and children, not 
to join in the religious exercises of the 
occasion, but to look on curiously at the 
scenes enacted there. It was universally 
conceded that there never had been in 
all that neighborhood a camp meeting to 
equal it; such heartfelt praying, such 
eloquent exhorting and such sponta- 
neous, exultant singing had never been 
heard before. Many a hardened sinner, 
who had come there to indulge a scoff- 
ing curiosity, received the gift of grace 
and became converted. The tents along 
the borders of the grassy stream, which 
at first were but ten in number; soon in- 
creased to fifteen, to twenty, to twenty- 
five, until the camp finally assumed the 
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proportions of a fair-sized village. As 
the summer advanced the conversions 
became more and more numerous. Half 
the community seemed to have suddenly 
awakened to a realization of their sins 
and to the necessity of preparing for the 
judgment day. 

Old Jack Blanchard’s girl Melissa 
drove into the camp one Sunday after- 
noon from Sodom. This was the name 
bestowed upon a cluster of farmhouses 
down in Mass Hollow, because the fam- 
ilies living in them worked in the fields 
on the Lord’s Day. Melissa entered the 
grounds in company with Mather Dunk- 
lee, a young Sodomite whom she had 
promised to marry. But they had not 
come there to worship. They had come 
rather as Philistines, prepared to scoff 
and jeer at every demonstration of re- 
ligious ecstasy made by the chosen of 
God. 

They found a considerable number of 
people assembled. The farmers from far 
and near had driven to the camp to hear 
the teachings of the strange new sect 
which had been making so many con- 
verts among them, and the fields border- 
ing the enclosure were dotted with their 
teams. With their wives and little ones 
they strolled among the tents, peering in 
curiously at those which were open to 
see how their occupants were engaged. 
The door of one was completely blocked 
by a chattering, laughing throng, and 
Melissa vainly tried to catch a glimpse 
through the sea of heads of what was 
going on inside. 

“Give me a boost, Mather,”’ she said. 
“ T can’t see through these folk’s backs.” 

Her lover lifted her clear off the 
ground, and she then saw what oc- 
casioned so much merriment in those 
around her. Kneeling upon the bare 
ground was an old, gray-haired man, his 
hands clasped, his wrinkled face uplifted 
beseechingly to heaven, while in a quaver- 
ing voice he was calling upon God to 
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pardon his past iniquities, so that he 
might be numbered among the lambs at 
the fast approaching day of doom. At 
this spectacle she could not restrain a 
jeering laugh, for she recognized in the 
aged penitent a notoriously wicked Sod- 
omite —Jonas Allen—whom she _ had 
known from infancy as the boon com- 
panion of her father in his drinking spells. 

“The wretched hypocrite!” she ex- 
claimed as her feet touched the ground 
again. ‘What do you think of it, 
Mather?” she continued, turning to her 
lover. “It’s old Jonas Allen — that 
drunken old scamp who never opens his 
mouth but to curse — down on his knees, 
pulling a long face and praying to the 
God whose name he’s never spoke but in 
vain. Bless me! if this ain’t as good as 
a county fair!” 

It was in this spirit that she soon after- 
ward entered the big central tent where 
the Adventists were holding their services. 
Here several hundred people were packed 
together upon rude plank benches, facing 
a raised platform which was reserved for 
the active participants in the meeting. As 
she drew her lover down beside her on a 
bench near the door, she whispered : — 

“Now, don’t get converted, Mather ; 
for J don’t want a psalm-singing husband, 
if others do.” 

They sat there holding hands, after 
the manner of rustic lovers, for some 
time, criticising the various speakers in 
whispers, and tittering audibly when some 
emotional Adventist interpolated sono- 
rous “ Amens” into the prayers. At length 
a young man of distinguished appearance 
advanced to the front of the platform and 
commenced to harangue the audience. 
His figure was that of a typical New 
Englander, tall and angular, and his fea- 
tures were sharp in outline ; but-his clear 
blue eyes were those of a thoroughly sin- 
cere man, and their steadfast gaze com- 
pelled attention. 

He began in low, distinct tones; but 
warming to his theme as he proceeded, 
his voice gradually increased in volume, 
until the tent shook with his eloquent 
appealings. He told his hearers that the 
faith of the Adventists was founded upon 
the word of God, upon the prophecies 
proclaimed in the Bible. He demon- 


strated that recent events in the world’s 
history pointed convincingly to the speedy 
fulfilment of those prophecies. He en- 
deavored to impress upon the minds of all 
present the urgent necessity of preparing 
for the Messiah’s coming; and in the 
course of his pleadings he recited a story 
which aroused all the dormant suscepti- 
bilities for good in Melissa’s wayward 
nature. 

“TI had a good Christian mother,” he 
said. “She did all that such a mother 
could do to instil into my heart a love of 
religion. Over my childhood she exer- 
cised an angel’s influence ; but as I grew 
to manhood and began serving my appren- 
ticeship in the world, I forgot her teach- 
ings and entered upon a career of vanity 
and wickedness.” 

At this point Mather bent his head 
toward his sweetheart to make some jest- 
ing remark; but she motioned him to 
silence. She was all attention now. 

‘‘ Oh, how she bore with me! how she 
prayed for me!” continued the speaker. 
“But I laughed at her solicitude and 
made light of her prayers. Suddenly she 
was called to appear before the judgment 
seat of God. But she had watched and 
waited every day of her life for her Mas- 
ter’s coming; and the summons of the 
dread archangel found her ready. As I 
stood bowed down by sorrow at the side 
of her coffin, I cried aloud in the anguish 
of my soul, ‘ Why did not God take me 
instead of her?’ Conscience gav> back 
the answer: ‘ Miserable man! If thou 
dadst been taken, who could have answered 
for thy salvation?’ Yes! Then I real- 
ized how utterly unfit I was to die. God 
had taken home the saint and in his 
infinite mercy had spared the sinner. 
And, brethren, he is sparing you. He is 
giving you each and all a merciful chance 
to make ready against his coming. I 
implore you, as you love your own souls, 
as you hope to meet again the loved ones 
gone before, not to throw it away. Even 
now, while I speak, the fateful judgment 
trump may sound, and the heavens open, 
and God in his wrath descend to cast 
you into outer darkness.” 

The preacher now broke forth into the 
most passionate entreaties that all there 
present who were walking in the paths of 
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wickedness would repent before it was 
too late. His utterances were interrupted 
by frequent sobs from different parts of 


the audience. Men and women were 
seen to fall upon their knees, swaying 
back and forth with the violence of their 
emotions. Suddenly he stopped speak- 
ing, and, in the momentary silence that 
followed, a pleading little voice was heard 
to cry out somewhere near the door of 
the tent : — 

“Lord Jesus, have mercy upon poor 
me, a sinner!’ 

It was Melissa. She was now upon her 
knees on the ground, her dark head bowed 
between her hands, convulsive sobs shak- 
ing her slight frame — a perfect picture 
of desolation and despair. Her lover 
kept his place upon the bench from which 
she had slid, with a scowl upon his brow ; 
for somehow he felt that Melissa was 
drawing away from him, — that she was 
already far removed. 

The speaker, in referring to his mother, 
had touched a responsive chord in the 
young girl’s heart; for she too had had 
a loving, Christian mother who had 
watched over her girlhood with the ten- 
derest care, She too had grown up to 
be neglectful of that mother’s teachings. 
She could see that pale, suffering face 
just as it lay in the coffin. Howreproach- 
ful, yet how forgiving, was its expression ! 
She remembered how at that time she 
had prayed that death might take her 
also. Then came the preacher’s terror- 
inspiring words, “If thou hadst been 
taken, who could have answered for thy 
salvation?” They made her shudder 
with a realizing sense of her great un- 
worthiness. But God had spared her. 
There might be a chance yet for her to 
repent and amend her ways; and in the 
anguish of her heart she had cried aloud 
for mercy. 





It was a clear, cool Sunday morning 
early in September. The bell of the 


Congregationalist meeting-house in Marl- 
boro town rang out sharply on the crisp 
air, and the roads leading toward it from 
north, east, south and west were dotted 
with the wagons of the country folk who, 
dressed in their best apparel, were going 
in to service, 
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Those who passed through Sodom on 
their way might have seen a coarse-fea- 
tured, red-faced man, whose shaggy beard 
and unkempt hair fell upon his ‘breast 
and shoulders, sitting in the doorway of 
a small, weather-stained farmhouse, smok- 
ing a short-stemmed pipe. Old Jack 


. Blanchard — for it was he — was one of 


that class to be found in every farming 
community, who are content to till their 
land for the bare subsistence that it can 
afford them, having no ambition beyond. 
He was industrious by fits and _ starts, 
when it was necessary for him to be so. 
When it was not, he devoted himself with 
great assiduity to the task of emptying the 
cider kegs in his cellar; and old Jack 
took particular care that his cellar was 
always plentifully stocked with this ‘in- 
vigorating liquor. When his wife ‘was 
alive, he was not quite the worthless 
character he had latterly become. She 
had been an industrious woman with a 
will of her own, and her husband had en- 
tertained a wholesome respect for her. 
He had been forced into the fields be- 
cause she would not tolerate his presence 
in the house ; but since her death he had 
been free to do as he pleased. He 
raised a few potatoes, a little corn, and a 
hog or two each year, stored sufficient 
hay in his rickety barn to keep a horse 
alive, and could boast of a solitary cow. 
The only product of his farm in which he 
took any particular interest was the crop 
which his apple orchard brought forth. 
This he carefully gathered, to the smallest 
fruit, and carted to the nearest cider mill 
to have made into the inspiring liquor 
which he loved so much. His daughter 
Melissa now kept house for him; and as 
she was of a timid, gentle nature, he 
bullied her as he pleased. 

As he sat gazing upon the sunny fields 
on this particular Sunday morning, the 
thought occurred to him that if he wished 
to save his scanty crop of corn from the 
frost which might ruin it now at any time, 
he had better begin harvesting it at once. 
So, knocking the ashes from his pipe, he 
rose and entered the house. He had 
been drinking very heavily of late, and 
was in a surly mood. Moreover he was 
much put out at the thought of the hard 
work that was before him. Going to the 
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foot of the steep ladder of boards that 
served as a stairway to the attic above, 
he called out hoarsely : — 


“M’lissa! M’lissa!”’ 
“What is it, father?’’ answered the 
girl. 


“Put on yer hat, and come along with 
me. I’m goin’ to stook the corn.” 

Melissa made no reply to this; but 
presently she came down the ladder ar- 
rayed in her best apparel. Her gown 
was perfectly plain, and over her shoulders 
was thrown a fringed shawl. Her deep 
brown eyes looked out soberly from the 
frame of a poke-shaped bonnet, and her 
dark hair was parted in the middle and 
smoothed down tightly on both sides of 
her forehead. In her hands she carried 
a pair of white cotton mitts and a Bible 
which had been her mother’s. Her 
father looked her over slowly from head 
to foot, and then exclaimed : — 

“Yer ain't goin’ to stook corn in sich 
a rig as thot, be ye?” 

“No, father,’”’ she answered quietly ; 
“I’m going to camp meeting.” 

“Qh, yer be, hey?” 

It was all that he could give utterance 
to for some moments; for he was com- 
pletely taken aback by the girl’s serene 
manner and the look of quiet determina- 
tion upon her face. Never before had 
she shown the least desire to go against 
his commands. He could not under- 
stand the sudden change that had come 
over her. At first he was merely aston- 
ished ; but this feeling quickly gave way 
to rage. 

“Come,” he said, seizing her arm 
roughly and shaking her, “ off with yer 
fine feathers and make ready to work ! ” 

The girl laid her hand beseechingly 
upon his shoulder, and fixed upon his 
face a look full of tenderness. 

“Oh, father!” she said, “do not ask 
me to work to-day, for I cannot. It is 
wicked. You always allowed dear mother 
to go to meeting on the Sabbath. Then 
let me go too. I will work all the harder 
to-morrow.” But he would not listen to 
her. He pushed her from him rudely 
and stood gazing at her fiercely. 

“Ye heard what I said?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then do it at once.” 
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Melissa said never a word, but, draw- 
ing her shawl tightly around her, moved 
resolutely toward the door. 

“Do you dare to disobey me?” cried 
the enraged man. 

“T will dare to do the right,” answered 
the girl, with a look full of heroic resolu- 
tion. 

Old Jack sprang upon her like an an- 
gry panther. He tore the bonnet from 
her head and the shawl from her back, 
and flung them into a corner. Then in 
a perfect delirium of fury he rained blow 
after blow upon her defenceless shoulders. 
The poor girl struggled to free herself from 
his grasp, and shrieked with pain. Her 
cries reached the ear of Clem Marshall, 
a near neighbor, and his vigorous rappings 
were quickly heard at the kitchen door. 
He well knew what was going on inside. 
It wasno unusual occurrence for old Jack 
Blanchard to abuse his daughter when in 
his cups, and Clem had often interfered 
in the girl’s behalf. As he held a mort- 
gage on old. Jack’s farm, he possessed a 
controlling influence over the man which 
he sometimes employed to good purposes. 
On hearing his hard knocking, the brutal 
father released his hold on the girl, and 
sullenly opened the door. His neighbor 
strode fiercely in and glanced around. 
Melissa, who had sunk into a chair, turned 
a look upon him so full of anguish that it 
moved his heart to pity. 

“Damn ye, Jack Blanchard!” he 
blurted savagely, “ ye’ve been lickin’ yer 
darter agin!” 

“ Wal, she’s my gal, ain’t she?” 

‘Your gal or not, there’s been enough 
on it. What’s he been doin’ it fer?” 
He addressed Melissa, but she made no 
reply. 

“‘She’s took up with them camp-meetin’ 
folks on the Branch,” putin Jack. “She 
was fer goin’ thar agin my wishes to-day. 
That’s what I licked her fer.” 

Clem cast one wrathful look upon the 
coward, and then turned to the girl. 

“‘ Melissa,” he said, “us folks down 
here in Sodom don’t go to meetin’ on the 
Lord’s Day ; but ’tain’t because we’re any 
too good. Jest put on yer duds and start 
along.” 

Old Jack wasdumb. Melissa put on her 
shawl and bonnet, and left the house. It 











was a good five miles to the camp of the 
Adventists; but she was accustomed to 
long walks, and gave no thought to the 
distance. Nor did she brood much over 
the cruel treatment she had received from 
her father. Her mind was filled with much 
loftier thoughts ; and as she trudged along, 
her tear-stained face gradually assumed 
an exalted expression. She forgot all her 
past and present sufferings ; for her heart 
was overflowing with a strange delight. 
There was a light in her face like that of 
the old Christian martyrs. 

As she passed through Marlboro town, 
she heard the people assembled in the 
Congregational meeting-house singing a. 
hymn, and she wondered why it was that 
such earnest Christians should scoff at the 
religious community to which she be- 
longed. Her own faith in the teachings 
of the Adventists was so simple and en- 
tire, that she could not tinderstand how 
any Christian could doubt them. 

While sitting in the big tent that morn- 
ing listening to the thundering exhorta- 
tions of a famous preacher from New 
Hampshire, she became uncomfortably 
conscious of a pair of eyes fixed intently 
upon her. Turning her head slightly to 
see whose the eyes might be, she caught 
a glimpse of a thin, sun-browned face — 
the face of Mather Dunklee. There was 
an anxious, pleading expression in his 
dark eyes which struck home to her 
heart. Although she still loved him de- 
votedly, she had felt it her duty to avoid 
him of late, because he scoffed at her 
conversion and did everything in his 
power to distract her mind from the 
thought of the impending day of doom 
in which she so confidently believed. 
She had tried to bring him to her own 
way of thinking, but in vain ; and fearing 
that she might be led through his influ- 
ence to return to her former vain and 
sinful life, she had ceased all intercourse 
with him. And now he had followed 
her here. She determined not to let his 
presence interfere with her devotions ; 
but, try as she would, she could not drive 
him from her thoughts. 

At the conclusion of the service she 
left the camp and started to walk home ; 
but she had not gone far when she heard 
some one following rapidly behind as if 
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to overtake her. Turning, she found her- 
self face to face with her lover. Although 
she was greatly agitated, she managed to 
conceal her emotions, and forcing a smile 
to her lips, said pleasantly : — 

“Good day to you, Mather.” 

“Thought I’d walk home with you if 
you didn’t mind,” replied the young man 
curtly. 

They strolled on side by side for some 
distance without speaking. Melissa could 
see that Mather was suffering keenly, and 
knew that it was on her account. Yet 
what could she say to help him? Finally 
he spoke. 

“Do you think you’ve been treating 
me right, Melissa?’ She did not know 
what to say, and was silent. “It’s come 
to this,” he continued in a trembling 
voice, — “ either you mean to throw me 
over, or you don’t — which is it?” 

Melissa took his rough hands in hers 
and looked into his face with an expres- 
sion of the deepest affection. 

“Throw you over, Mather? ’’ she said. 
“Never.” 

“Why then have you acted as you 
have?” 

“ Because I know that our hopes in 
this world can come to nothing. Be- 
cause I feel it is wicked to think of 
earthly love when the kingdom of heaven 
is so near. O Mather!” she continued 
appealingly, “if I only could make you 
believe as I do!” 

A gleam of hope lit up the young 
man’s eyes. “And if I should get con- 
verted and join the camp-meetin’ folks 
down yonder—would you consent to 
marry me then?” , 

“Nothing could make me_ happier 
than to have you become a good: Chris- 
tianman, Mather,” she answered earnestly ; 
“but marry you I never can. _’Tis sinful 
to think of such a thing now.” 

“Then you positively refuse to marry 
me?’’ he asked hoarsely. 

“ We should not talk of marriage when 
the kingdom of God is at hand.” 

Mather Dunklee possessed but ordi- 
nary powers of penetration. He did not 
have the insight to perceive that a simple 
mind can easily be persuaded to pin its 
faith upon the most extravagant things, 
and that that faith, quite apart from its 
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object, may be sublime. Wholly uncon- 
scious of the great love she bore him, he 
regarded Melissa’s scruples as mere cant. 
“'« Well, Miss Hypocrite,” he said bit- 
terly, “Tam glad I have found you out. 
You didn’t want a psalm-singing husband 
a few weeks ago; but now I can recom- 
mend one to ‘your taste. ‘There’s old 
Jonas ‘Allen; he’ll do for you.” He 
turned angrily and left her, while with 
quivering lip’ she watched him. 


‘The twenty-second of October was the 
day fixed upon by the Adventists when 
the Messiah would certainly descend to 
judge t the world. ‘Thesun rose that morn- 
ing ‘on a’ wonderful scene in the little 
camp on the Branch. ‘The true believers 
walked among the tents, clad in white as- 
cension robes, ready to be caught up into 
the sky when their happy fate had been 
pronounced by the expected Judge. Some 
moved about with their eyes fixed upon 
the ground, calling upon God to remem- 
ber them in his mercy ; some turned their 
gaze heavenward, as if on the look for ce- 
lestial appearances ; while others joined 
together in singing triumphal hymns with 
an enthusiasm born of absolute faith. 
Féar and expectancy were depicted upon 
every face ; and to such a tension had the 
nerves of all been stretched, that if but a 
fowling piece had been discharged among 
the stirrounding hills, they would have 
fallen in a body upon their knees, think- 
ing it a trumpet of an archangel. As the 
morning advanced, the slopes around the 
camp became crowded with spectators. 
They hung upon the confines of the en- 
closure like clouds about the moon, their 
secular dress and profane behavior being 
in matked contrast to the snowy raiment 
and saintly demeanor of those within the 
sacred precincts. Verily the lambs were 
already set apart from the goats in antici- 
pation of the approaching judgment. 

At an early hour of that portentous 
day Melissa arose from the bed on which 
she had‘ passed an anxious, sleepless 
night, and threw open the window of her 
little room... The sun had not yet arisen, 
but ‘thie eastern ‘horizon was streaked with 
light, indicating that it would-soon appear 
above’ ‘the mountain tops. ‘She gazed 
long and earnestly at the silent landscape 
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stretched before her, like one taking a 
parting view of a dear, familiar scene. 
‘Then she turned with a sigh to a small 
chest of drawers which stood. in a corner 
and took from it a parcel carefully 
wrapped in muslin. She removed the 
covering, revealing a snow-white garment 
of the finest texture. Holding it up at 
arm’s length, it fell in graceful folds to her 
feet. A tender light filled her eyes as she 
arranged its simple draperies ; for it was 
the robe in which she expected to enter 
the gates of heaven that day. She, had 
sacrificed all her worldly possessions, to 
purchase it, and had secretly fashioned it 
with her own hands, — at night, while her 
father slept, — so that every stitch repre- 
sented a part of her expiation for the past. 
How exalted had been her meditations 
during those silent hours! How her faith 
in the Messiah’s coming had increased ! 

Melissa made her toilet deliberately, 
like one preparing for some great occasion, 
and when it was finished she approached 
her looking-glass. It was not done in 
vanity, but with fear and trembling ; for 
she wished to know how she would appear 
before her God. She saw a slender, white- 
robed figure, and a sweet face, upon which 
was an expression of the most exalted 
faith, As she turned away from the 
glass, a sharp pain darted through her 
body, and she gasped for breath. Objects 
swam before her eyes, and she was obliged 
to sit upon the edge of the bed to keep 
from falling. But she quickly recovered 
from this faintness and, throwing a shawl 
over her shoulders, stole out of the house, 
not forgetting to take her mother’s thumb- 
worn Bible. 

As she entered the road leading toward 
Marlboro town, the sun peeped over the 
eastern hills, glorifying the autumnal foli- 
age with a golden light. It was one of 
those transparent mornings when nature 
assumes a spiritual aspect and the earth 
and sky glow with hues which seem bor- 
rowed from heaven. It appeared to 
Melissa’s overwrought imagination that 
the Spirit of God was brooding over the 
landscape ; and she thought of the hour, 
now so imminent, when he would appear 
in his unveiled majesty. 

“Tt will be all over soon,” she mur- 
mured, while a joyous smile illumined her 




















features. ‘No more pain, no more sor- 
row, but an endless eternity of bliss.” 

A gray squirrel ran across her path, 
and climbed nimbly up the trunk of an 
old beech tree just ahead. 

“Oh, little friend,” she thought, ‘ you 
are laying up your winter store of nuts ; 
but there will never be another season of 
cold and snow. The evil days are over.” 

Half a mile past Marlboro town she 
came to a small cemetery which crowned 
the summit of a barren hill. The weather- 
beaten tombstones and grassy mounds 
lay bare to the sun; for there was not a 
tree in all the place to cast a shadow upon 
the graves. Climbing over the low stone 
wall which enclosed them, she made her 
way slowly through the tall, rank weeds 
which grew upon the neglected paths, 
until she came to a small wooden cross 
which stood apart from the other tombs. 
It rose from the sod slantwise, and on the 
transverse piece was rudely carved the 
word “ Mother.” By the side of this 
humble monument she sat down and, 
opening the Bible which she had brought 
with her, prepared to wait patiently the 
expected coming of her Master. 


Old Jack Blanchard drove down to the 
neighboring town of Brattleboro that 
morning to make a few purchases. He 
arrived back in Sodom some time after 
dark, and now stood by the side of his 
foam-flecked horse, talking and gesticu- 
lating wildly to a group of excited neigh- 
bors. It could be seen, by the light of 
the lanterns which they carried, that his 
face was ghastly pale and that his gaunt 
frame shook with nervous tremors. 

“T seen my dead wife as I druv past 
the graveyard t’other side o’ Marlboro 
town to-night,” he whispered hoarsely. 
“IT seen her standin’ by the side o’ her 
grave as plain as I see Clem Marshall 
yonder.” 

“Bosh !’’ exclaimed that doubting in- 
dividual scornfully. ‘“ You’ve been drink- 
in’ agin, neighbor Jack— thot’s what 
ails ye.” 

“Would to God it were the truth ye’re 
speakin!”’ rejoined Jack fearfully ; ‘“ but 
I’m sober enough —all on ye can see.” 
Then in tones that sent cold chills through 
his hearers he went on: “She wur dressed 
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in her shroud —the very same as she 
wore in her coffin !”’ 

“If ye’d treated her decent when she 
wur alive,” exclaimed Clem, “ yer con- 
science wouldn’t be conjurin’ up her ghost 
now!’ ‘Then in compassion he led the 
terrified man to his own house, where he 
repeated his uncanny story to the shud- 
dering women gathered there. 


Among those who had heard the story 
at first was Mather Dunklee. He had 
been to the Adventists’ camp that day, 
hoping to find Melissa there ; for notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory termination of 
their last interview, he was not without 
hope of yet gaining her consent to be- 
come his wife. ‘When she finds out 
that the camp-meeting folks have been 
deceiving her,” he argued, “ she may be 
glad enough to come back to me.” 

He remained near the tents until after 
dark, without catching a glimpse of 
Melissa among the white-robed Advent- 
ists, and then returned to Sodom, hoping 
to find her at her father’s house. He 
found it closed, and not a sound was 
heard in answer to his repeated knock- 
ings. He was in the act of turning away, 
disappointed and perplexed, when old 
Jack came dashing up to the door with a 
clatter which brought all his neighbors to 
the spot. After listening to the old man’s 
story, Mather hurried home to procure a 
lantern ; then he started on foot for the 
cemetery. He was convinced that the 
story was in part true — that the old man 
had actually seen a ghostly figure, but that 
that figure was Melissa’s. It flashed upon 
him now that, instead of resorting to the 
Adventists’ camp, the girl had gone to 
await by her mother’s grave the fulfilment 
of the prophecy to which she had given 
such unquestioning faith. 

As he hastened along the murky road, 
his heart beat with hope. He felt that 
Melissa might yet be his ; for the long-ex- 
pected judgment day had passed, and 
the promises of the Adventists had 
proven false. 

Suddenly a brilliant meteor flashed 
across thie sky, illumining the hills around 
with a momentary splendor. Then all 
was darkness again. The young man 
halted, shocked and terrified. If an 
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angel of light had swept over the sky to 
herald the coming of Jehovah, he could 
not have been affected more. It was 
some moments before his courage re- 
turned sufficiently to enable him to go on. 
As he approached the cemetery, an in- 
definable dread crept over him. He had 
no fear of encountering the ghosts of 
the departed walking among the tombs ; 
but he felt a vague intuition that some- 
thing of an unusual and terrible nature 
had occurred. Entering among the 
mounds, he called in a subdued voice 
Melissa’s name. ‘There was no response. 
With a wildly beating heart he made his 
way toward the spot where he knew that 
a wooden cross marked the solitary grave. 
The stars shone down upon the little city 
of the dead; but their light was not 
sufficient to dispel the sombre shadows 
which encompassed him. Whenever his 
lantern gleamed upon a marble tablet, he 
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started back affrighted ; for its uncertain 
rays seemed to fall upon a ghost. Me- 
lissa’s mother’s grave lay in a remote 
part of the cemetery, and as Mather 
drew near it, he distinguished a white 
object lying across the mound. For an 
instant his heart stopped beating, and he 
almost fell. Then with trembling strides 
he reached the spot where it lay and, 
falling upon his knees, grasped it in his 
arms. 

“ Melissa, darling! Wake, Melissa! 
Wake!” But as the light of his lantern 
fell upon the girl’s pale features, upon 
which death had fixed an expression of 
supremest triumph, he moaned in an- 
guish : — 

“My God! 
dead !” 

She had never faltered in her faith 
that the Messiah would come that. day ; 
and he had come — for her. 


She is dead —she is 
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By Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


Held these two lives apart ; 


ya E barrier of a selfish doubt 


The guile of an unspoken word 
Consumed a patient heart. 


Had but the waiting hands been joined, 
The hovering secret told, 

Perchance one had not died alone, 
Nor one, alone, grown old. 

















THE CIVIL WAR ENVELOPES. 


By J. Howe Adams. 


HE outbreak of the Civil War 
1 caused a great wave of patriot- 
ism to spread over the country 
which was expended in various ways ; 
among the curious forms it produced 
was the creation of the famous “war 
envelopes,” as they are generally termed. 
Originally intended to give voice to 
the sentiments of the people, they served, 
like the caricatures of the English on 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to illustrate the 
history of the war as long as they were 
published. Unfortunately, however, this 
period was short, for, owing to various 
circumstances, their issue was confined 
to the early part of the war. When the 
war broke out probably no one fully 
realized the seriousness of the conflict; 
but as time passed away and the danger 
to the country grew more apparent, 


people in general took less interest in 
the envelopes, and their sale dwindled. 
After a time they were in demand only 
by collectors, 


who, realizing that in 














future years they would naturally become 
rare and valuable, were keeping copies 
of all editions issued. This fact was 
soon recognized by the shrewd publishers, 
who then began to publish the envelopes 
in small quantities, but in greater variety, 
simply expecting that they would be 
bought by the collectors. Any old cast- 
off cut of Washington, any cut of the 
American flag, or in fact anything em- 
blematic of country or patriotism, was 
utilized by the publishers, until finally 
this fact dawned upon the collectors, 
and the last source of revenue from the 
sale of these envelopes was cut off and 
their publication finally ceased. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
of this article to examine three great 
collections of these envelopes, made by 
different gentlemen in different cities 
during the war, two of which fell after- 
ward into his possession ; and on scarcely 
no envelope can be found any reference to 
the later events of the war, even as early 
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Gen. ‘Scott killing the 
Secession Hydra. 


“en Upbam, 310 Chestnut a, 


FIG, 2. 


as the appearance of Grant, the issue ot 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, or the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

Although the vast majority of these 
envelopes were published in the North, 
and were aimed against the horrors of 
secession and slavery, yet there were a 
few Confederate envelopes published in 
the South; but as this section had but 
few facilities for thts class of work, and 
less money to spend upon it, their issue 


authorities claiming one set, another 
claiming the opposite. Probably, how- 
ever, the envelopes of which a sample is 
shown in Fig. 1 were issued as early as 
any. These envelopes were among the 
most popular from first to last, as they 
were especially suited for use in writ- 
ing to the soldiers and would amuse the 
camp-dwellers as well as express mutely 
the sentiments of the writers. As can 
be seen by examining them, they bore 
on their faces the space for the name of 
the soldier, his regiment and company, 
for the name of his commanding colonel 
and the name of the camp. At the left 
end was some engraving suitable to the 
occasion, as for example, in this instance, 
a drawing representing a camp-fire, 
around which are gathered soldiers and 
zouaves, with the inscription below, 
“We're the boys that fear no noise.” 
Again, on such envelopes a very common 
illustration was the single figure of a 
soldier in full dress. 

In the incidental history taught by 
these side lights on the time are seen and 
emphasized the trust and expectation felt 
by the North in the powers of General 
Winfield Scott, “ Old Fuss and Feathers,” 
as he was fondly nicknamed. General 
Scott was, at the outbreak of the war, in 
his seventy-fourth year, but right at the 
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was as nothing compared to that of the 
North. As these Confederate envelopes 
are comparatively rare, they are more 
valuable to the collectors. 

These envelopes are interesting not 
only as curiosities in themselves, but also 
as showing the feelings and thoughts that 
existed early in our greatest war. Let us 
look at a few of them with this object in 
view. There is doubt as to which set 
of envelopes were first published, some 


height of his glory as a soldier. His 
brilliant record in the Mexican war had 
led the people generally to look to him 
as the coming saviour of his country. 
We of a later generation scarcely real- 
ize the intensity of this feeling, which is 
but little emphasized now by war his- 
torians. His failure to live up to these 
expectations and his subsequent death 
are known better to the livers of the 
time than to the readers of to-day. It 
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is nO exaggeration to say that probably 
one third of the early envelopes were 
emblematic of this trust and hope in 
General Scott. For example, General 
Scott is represented as standing in the 
“Union Ten-Pin Alley,” holding a ball 
in his hand and, pointing to the figures 
representing pins, saying, “One good roll 
will kudek-all those secession pins down.” 
Again.he 4s, represented as bursting seces- 
sion-Soap*bubbles with his sword, as chok- 
ing Jefferson Davis to death, as killing 
hy@q-headed monsters (Fig. 2) and per- 
forming ofher easy feats, all of which, un- 
fortunately for himself and his country, 
he. failed to do. 

Another great favorite in these en- 
velopes was the early war hero, Colonel 
Elmer Ellsworth, the “Warren of the 
Civil War,’’ whose romantic death made 
a great impression. As the majority of 
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the readers of the NEw ENGLAND. MaGa- 
ZINE probably know, he was killed in 1861 
at Alexandria, Virginia, while in the per- 
formance of his duty. His pictures can 
be found on many envelopes, frequently 
with such verses as this : — 


“ Don’t shed a tear for him! 

Better to go, 

Eager with victory, 
Facing the foe. 

For one life like this life 
A thousand shall pay, 

And the fury it kindles 
Shall carry the day.” 


Again his picture is embellished with 
some sentiment, as, for example, one of 
his last sentences, “‘He who noteth even 
the fall of thes sparrow will have some 
purpose even in the fate of one like me.” 

Such incidents ag the fall of Fort 
Sumter are also portrayed, especially with 
the likeness of its heroic commander, 
Colonel Anderson. Probably one of 
the finest bits of sarcasm and invective 
evel written is copied on the envelopes 
showing Anderson’s picture, and reads 
as follows : — 


The excitement of the brave Charlestonians 
on hearing the news of the surrender of Fort 
Sumter was immense. The whole population 
were mad with joy and clapped their hands 
and shouted, ‘‘ Glory to the Charleston chivalry 
and the Lord of Hosts!” Horsemen galloped 
about the streets bellowing the tidings, and 
ladies — the pretty rebels — waved their 
pocket handkerchiefs. out of every window. 
The Mills House was the chief centre of these 
demonstrations, and crowds thronged the front 
of it, congratulating themselves that eighteen 
batteries and from five to ten thousand men 
had silenced a single fort manned by seventy 
half-starved patriotic soldiers of the Republic 
of the United States. 

It was a brave achievement, and the good 
God will, no doubt, reward them for it in his 
own good time. 


Parson Brownlow also came into 
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distinction on these envelopes, as the 
-unique, fiery minister who, in an intensely 
secession district, not only maintained his 
loyalty to the government, but displayed it 
in a vigorous way. ‘The parson had been 
asked by General Pillow to serve as chap- 
jain in the Confederate army. He closed 
his reply by stating, “that when I decide 
to go to hell, I’ll cut my throat and go 
direct and not travel around by the way 
of the Southern Confederacy.” 

There arose a difficulty in the early 
part of the war as to the runaway slaves 
who came into the northern armies in 
great swarms. ‘They had not been de- 
clared free as yet by President Lincoln, 
and as they were still regarded as_ prop- 
erty, the question as to what should be 
done with them became a serious one. 
This Gordian knot was cut by General 
Benjamin F. Butler, who declared them 
“contrabands of war,’ that being the 
term applied to property belonging to the 
enemy seized by an army. 














This made General Butler very pop- 
ular, and his portrait is a common one 
in any collection of war envelopes. A 
common illustration of this decision 
shows the smiling face and figure of a 
“ darky”’ dancing, with some such say- 
ing as “ Dis chile’s contraban’,” or a bet- 
ter example is seen in Fig. 3, showing . 
slaves running away from their master to 
Fortress Monroe, with the conversation 
as shown in the cut. 

Abraham Lincoln bears but small part 
among the subjects seen on _ these 
envelopes. His part inthe war was not 
estimated properly by the illustrators of 
that day, and excepting for a number of 
rather indefinite cartoons, such as “The 
star of the North, or the comet of 1861,” 
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Fig. 5, the recurrence of his name and 
face is not especially common in any col- 
lection. 

The seals of the various states were 
common devices for these envelopes, as 
of course was George Washington, with 
quotations from his famous farewell ad- 
dress. Emblems 
representing the 
army and navy were 
also very popular, 
and witty, comic 
envelopes were 
quite common, 
many of them ex- 
hibiting consider- 
able ingenuity and 
skill. Among 
these, one of the 
best is seen in Fig. 
4, where a group- 
ing of soldiers 
make the motto, 
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“Death to Traitors.’’ This rises in ar- 
tistic merit above the average of these 
envelopes. 

The financial schemes proposed by the 
Southern Confederacy and the lack of 
value seen in their currency early led to 
caricatures on this subject. It was treated 
in a variety of ways. Probably the best 
one is seen in Fig. 6, representing a fac- 
simile of a new Confederate bond. 

Another subject very extensively and 
humorously treated was that of Jefferson 
Davis’s declaration of his determination 
to capture Washington. In one illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) he is “taking” it with a 
camera; in another he is advancing on 
it apparently, but he is sitting on his 
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or what we prize more than life, our 


Jefferson Davis. 
9. 


horse with his head toward the tail, and of 
course he is going away from the capital. 
A common form of illustration is seen in 
Fig. 8, where the shadows on the wall are 
supposed to show coming events, accord- 
ing to the old adage. This grew to be 
one of the most popular of all the en- 
velopes. 

The Confederate envelopes are rare, 
and happy is the collector who has even 
one. ‘Theyare similar in appearance and 
spirit to their brothers of the North, and 
were used for similar purposes. They are 
far cruder than their northern counter- 
parts, the one shown in Fig. 9 being 
probably as good as any. Their produc- 
tion soon died a natural death. 
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THE United States government is at the pres- 
ent time setting an example of proper procedure 
in matters of public architecture which is most 
wholesome and gratifying and which it is to be 
devoutly hoped will be speedily imitated by the 
governments of our various states and cities. The 
system which has been in vogue heretofore as 
concerns the erection of government buildings is 
well known; and the products of the busiest 
“supervising architect” of recent ‘years appear in 
the State Department building at Washington, in 
the Boston and New York post offices, and in 
multitudes of similar structures with which the 
country is dotted. What is now proposed is an 
Architectural Commission, consisting of three 
architects of high standing and two officers of 
the Engineer Corps, the latter men_ specially 
qualified by their professional training and experi- 
ence to give advice upon the points of location 
and construction which are of so great moment 


in connection with mary government buildings, 
This Commission, however, is not a commission 
charged with the functions of designing and 
building; it is simply a court of initiative and 
judgment. If a new custom house is to be built 
in Portland or a new post office in San Francisco, 
it decides who are the five architects best fitted 
for that particular work, and invites those five 
architects to submit their plans in competition, 
outlining clearly to them the terms of the prob- 
lem, paying them all for their plans, and in- 
trusting the commission to the architect whose 
plan is most satisfying, exercising always such 
advisory and restrictive powers as exigencies may 
demand. 

Such is the rational, sensible system just now 
determined on at Washington for the manage- 
ment of the government’s architectural matters. 
It presents a refreshing confrast to the practice 
common in most of.our states and cities in the 
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erection of public buildings. The common prac- 
tice is, where a new state house is to be built, or 
a new.city hall, to appoint a committee of the 
city council or of the: legislature to attend to it. 
-This committee, to which in all likelihood no 
man belongs who has any considerable knowledge 
of architecture, announces its general require- 
ments and invites free competition. To such 
competitions almost every architect of recognized 
standing in the country is opposed, and therefore_ 
it is seldom that other than young or second-rate 
men enter into the competitions. Too often politi- 
cal considerations and the most barefaced favoritism 
have influenced the awards. But where this is 
not the case — and we believe that the committees 
are usually conscientious, mean to do what is 
right, and act up to their light— what do we 
have? We have a commission of men without 
much light to act up to, charged with duties of 
the most delicate nature for which they were 
never trained, turning what light they have upon 
material from which all that is best has been in- 
geniously excluded. What is the result? The 
result is a waste and a cumulation of abortions 
which it is fearful to contemplate. Our country 
has been saddled in the past thirty years with a 
mass of pretentious public buildings‘which can 
hardly be matched for ugliness in the whole 
world. And it has all been unnecessary. Beauty 
would have been just as cheap — it would often 
have been vastly cheaper. And beauty could 
have been had; it was available —it was knock- 
ing at the door. We have been the victims 
of a vicious system. 
as 

THE country had an impressive object lesson 
in the true method of managing the matter of 
public architecture, in the buildings and grounds 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, two years ago. 
The directors of that great enterprise showed 
themselves in almost every respect men of singu- 
lar breadth, sagacity and common sense. In 
every department of their stupendous task they 
asked at the outset who were the men in the 
country who were recognized as experts and 
authorities in that department,—knew most 
about it,—-and they sought directly the advice 
and co-operation of those men. Who knew most 
about landscape gardening, about parks, and the 
wise and artistic laying out of public grounds? 
Frederic Law Olmstead. Mr. Olmstead then 
should be instantly invited to lay out the grounds 
for this exposition. Who are the best architects 
in the country? Why, Mr. Root and Mr. Burn- 
ham and Hunt and McKim and Peabody and 
Post and the others. Very well, then these shall 
constitute our Architectural Commission, shall 
lay their heads together, shall talk with Mr. 
Olmstead, and shall rear a group of buildings 
here which in themselves and in their relation to 
each other shall be a delight and an education 
for America and for the world. The thing straight- 
way came to pass. It came to pass because it 
was gone about the right way. Give a good 
artist a commission, and nine times in ten you 
will get good art ; give a poor artist a commis- 
sion, and nine times in ten you will get poor art: 
that isthe nature of things. 
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BosTon has at this moment an impressive ob- 
ject lesson in the true method as concerns public 
architecture, in her new Public Library. Fortu- 
nately for the city, the dominant trustees of the 
Public Library: at the time when the new build- 
ing was decreed were men of culture, of taste, ofa 
large way of looking at things, of ambition, and of 
resolution. They knew’ what Boston ought to 
have. They outlined the. problem clearly, and 
called upon the best architects in the country, in 
their judgment, to solve it. The result is a build- 
ing in Copley Square which is perhaps the noblest 
library building in the world, a glory to Boston, a 
joy to every lover of beauty, a building which 
will for centuries, or so long as it stands, be itself 
an education and an inspiration ‘to every man and 
woman, every boy and girl of Boston, who goes 
within its gates. This result has been achieved 
because those charged with the great responsibil- 
ity went to work in a wise and rational way. 
*** 

ON the other hand, Boston and Massachusetts 
are having at this time a costly object lesson ir 
how not to manage matters of public building 
such as it is to be hoped will not often be re 
peated in the future. The subject of the new Ar 
nex to the State House and the proposed change ; 
in the State House itself was referred to in these 
pages‘a year ago. The great new Annex has 
been brought into being, and now approaches 
completion, upon precisely those principles which 
we have detailed as sure to result in bad art It 
would seem as if a proud and cultivated state like 
Massachusetts, confronted by an architectural 
problem of such magnitude as that of a new 
State House, would create for dealing with it an 
Architectural Commission representing the best 
architectural knowledge and experience in the 
state, and that this Commission would seek the 
advice and co-operation of the ablest architects 
in the country. The state is surely not without 
material for such a commission. In Peabody and 
Shepley and Cummings and Andrews and Walker 
and Ware and their compeers Boston has a group 
of architects and men conversant with what is 
best in architecture, competent, if need be, to 
supervise a World’s Fair, able at least to save any 
community from egregious architectural blunders. 
To the simple and vasophisticated mind of the 
ordinary man it would seem that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, setting about the building of a 
State House, should have taken such men into its 
confidence and availed itself of weir wisdom. — It 
would seem that the city of Boston should have 
done it when it built recently its new Court 
House. In neither case was this done; and in 
both cases we see what we see. 
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THE great new Annex is completed, a structure 
which, viewed simply as an office building, is 
commodious and apparently convenient, showing 
a thorough workmanship which reflects credit 
upon the architect, the builders and the com- 
missioners, but whose exterior is utterly without 
beauty or impressiveness, crude and inartistic in all 
its outlines and proportions. This structure, filling 
the north slope of Beacon Hill, is now in process of 














being united to the old State House, built by Bul- 
finch, which for a century has crowned the hill, that 
the two may constitute one pile. The relative im- 
portance of the old State House in the conglom- 
erate becomes of course very slight ; it is but the 
old tail of the new dog — and its ultimate fate is 
a question which now agitates the Massachusetts 
public. Its worn and crowded passages and 
homely chambers present a sharp contrast to the 
smart, spacious and elegant corridors of the 
new Annex, through which the legislators roam 
comfortably; and the feeling gaining ground 
among the legislators, re-enforced by most of 
those who have had most to do with the creation 
of the Annex, is that the old building should give 
place to a new of substantially the same size and 
form, constituting, as the old, if spared, will do 
when the union is effected, one end of the great 
whole. Whether the old building thus gives place 
to a new one essentially like it, or whether it re- 
mains, the architectural result is essentially the 
same. Instead of a State House fronting on the 
Common, as the State House certainly should do, 
Boston has.a great State House side-saddling 
Beacon Hill, with its main front upon an unim- 
portant street on the east, and with an unimpor- 
tant dome upon one end. It is natural that the 
wits of the town should compare the extraordi- 
nary product to a railway train, with the little 
dome as its smokestack. This is the consumma- 
tion which men of architectural taste are now, 
at a very late day, making an effort to avert. It 
is a consummation which goes equally against 
the grain of the man of historical and antiquarian 
sentiment. It would be a poor reverence to the 
old State House to let it stand an incongruous 
part of the new combination, dwarfed and lost 
beside the great extension; as it would have been 
poor reverence to the more historical Capitol at 
Washington, at the time when the great wings 
and dome were added by Walters forty years ago, 
if the antiquarians had held out for the preserva- 
tion of the old Capitol just as it was, opposing 
the incorporation of the old building in the new, 
opposing the proposed dome and wings, and in- 
sisting upon the erection of a great new office 
building rearing its huge height behind the old 
Capitol, separate from it, or united to it by some 
“bridge of sighs.” It cannot be denied that the 
historical scholar and the antiquarian find greater 
satisfaction walking to-day through the historic 
halls of the old Capitol, — the old Senate Cham- 
ber, now the Supreme Court room, which heard 
the eloquence of Clay, Webster and Calhoun, 
and the old Representatives’ Hall, — incorporated 
naturally in the present majestic structure in obe- 
dience to a clear practical need, than they could 
have done if the old Capitol had been preserved 
intact as a part of the awkward combination de- 
scribed, entirely overshadowed by its annex. 


* 
* * 


ACTING upon this principle, a young Boston 
architect, Mr. A. W. Cobb, to whom the State 
House problem has long had an imperative 
fascination, has submitted to the Massachusetts 
Legislature a plan for the restoration and en- 
largement of the old State House, which is at- 
tracting unusual interest in Boston artistic cir- 
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cles, as offering a happier way out of the glaring 
difficulties on Beacon Hill than any plan hitherto 
proposed. It will not satisfy those who desire a 
magnificent new State House, covering the ground 
from Bowdoin Street to Joy, the thing which, if 
esthetic considerations alone were- to weigh, all 
would doubtless demand; it will not satisfy the 
mint and anise antiquarian who always holds out 
against any change. But the man of robust and 
free historical sentiment sees that that sentiment 
is most wisely met by something in the line of 
Mr. Cobb’s suggestion, at the same time that the 
practical and zsthetic problems are solved by it 
with noteworthy success. 
** 

PROPER regard for historical sentiment by no 
means always commands that a historic edifice 
shall not be enlarged or altered, but remain un- 
touched. It is often interesting when a historic 
building can so remain, as in the case of the Old 
South Meeting-House. But Faneuil Hall surely 
is not less venerable because it is not the Faneuil 
Hall of the Revolution, but has been enlarged 
once and again in obedience to imperative practi- 
cal demands, until it is to-day a building twice as 
large as that in which the Boston town meetings 
defied the British parliament. The very changes 
in historic structures, the marks and record of or- 
ganic growth, are often themselves features of the 
highest historical interest and charm. The sacred 
piles to which we pilgrimage in Europe — West- 
minster Abbey, Canterbury Cathedral, Lincoln, 
and so many more—have been enlarged and 
changed again and again in obedience to the 
simple dictates of common sense. Canterbury 
Cathedral has well been called an epitome of the 
history of English architecture — it is, as it stands 
to-day, the work of so many hands in successive 
generations. We find these changes, this de- 
velopment and growth, matters themselves, we 
say, of the greatest antiquarian value and at- 
traction. The same scrupulous and rigid anti- 
quarian who protests with all his might against 
change in a single brick of the Boston State House 
finds most attraction in them, ferreting out every 
change, with the help of Murray, with the keen- 
est appetite and zeal. He has his pleasure be- 
cause those old builders were not such as_ he, not 
slavish idolaters, but free men and men of com- 
mon sense, who knew that the prime function of 
a building is to serve a purpose. Such sensible 
and free men were those who decreed the exten- 
sion of our Capitol at Washington; and the re- 
sult is a thing of beauty and a building which 
serves its purpose, while at the same time, as we 
have said, it satisfies the historical sentiment of 
the sensible man in far nobler fashion than that 
could have been satisfied if protests against the 
changes had been regarded and the venerable old 
structure had been preserved intact, no stone un- 
changed, no great dome reared above it, the 
practical needs of Congress left to be met as they 
might by overshadowing annexes or in separate 
buildings. The men who expanded the Capitol 
were the men of real reverence and the real ser- 
vants of beauty. 

* 


Mr. Coss’s plan is a simple one. It replaces 
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the plain old dome of Bulfinch, which rises di- 
rectly from the pediment which surmounts the 
State House roof,— an entirely singular feature, 
confessedly the one unsatisfactory and inartistic 
feature of Bulfinch’s work, one which no good 
architect would reproduce to-day in a pretentious 
structure, — with a dome of noble propor- 
tions and classic forms, following substantially 
the outlines of St. Paul’s dome in London, which 
was so much admired by Bulfinch himself; and it 
extends the front of the building twenty feet at 
each end, decorating the ends, now entirely bare, 
with chaste and elegant Corinthian cofonnades 
like the colonnade at the front. It saves all the 
historic and beautiful rooms of Bulfinch’s build- 
ing, the Representatives’ Hall, the Senate Cham- 
ber, the Council Chamber, and the Governor’s 
Room, sacred by its associations with Governor 
Andrew and the Civil War; and it does away 
with the clumsy half-stories of recent date, which 
have made the whole building so intricate and 
unpleasant, restoring the airy and commodious 
corridors which Bulfinch left. 

The results attained by Mr. Cobb’s plan are 
most important. It goes far to overcome the 
present terrible disproportion between the State 
House and the Annex, making it appear that the 
Annex is indeed an Annex and not the main 
structure, and that the Beacon Street front upon 
the Common is indeed the real front. It does 
this even if the Annex is united to the old State 
House, either by bridges or by solid walls; but it 
does it most successfully if the two buildings are 
kept separate, as every zsthetic consideration 
demands that they should be and as no important 
practical consideration forbids. It is a beautiful 
design, presenting what seem to us undeniable 
improvements upon Bulfinch’s building; and these 
improvements are effected in what seem to us a 
notable reverence for Bulfinch, an unusual knowl- 
edge of Bulfinch’s own architectural develop- 
ment, and a rare sympathy with the spirit of his 
work. An appeal to the spirit of any artist is an 
appeal which has, as we are well aware, no value 
with an unsympathetic and inhospitable audience, 
and the sharp repartee of irony is cheap and easy; 
but there are certain facts which cannot be ruled 
out of the court of clear, dry reason. We do 
know that Bulfinch himself wanted to make the 
State House longer, but could not do it, having 
to cut his garment according to the cloth of 
appropriation; we do know that in subsequent 
buildings, the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
the Augusta State House, and the Capitol at 
Washington, he provided his domes with a proper 
substructure; and we do know that the dome 
which he himself most admired is the dome which, 
entirely harmonious with his building, furnishes 
the outlines for the present design. Every one of 
these considerations should be set aside, would 
surely be set aside by Bulfinch himself, in plans 
for reconstruction, were there real necessity or 
ground for it; but there is no ground—and the 
author of the present plan surely has reason to be 
glad that his plan has this commendation of 
appeal to the original architect’s own history. 

One final consideration, one of moment, should 
not be forgotten. Should a further extension of 


the State House ever be desired — and it is not 
unlikely that it may be necessary at a by no 
means distant date —the design now submitted 
would lend itself to additions of the same essential 
character as the wings of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, without the demolition or disturbance of any 
part of the present improved building, the com- 
plete structure, with the Representatives’ Hall in 
one wing and the Senate Chamber in the other, 
constituting a‘harmonious and noble whole, which 
it is surely not absurd to imagine might give the 
simple lover of beauty a century hence as much 
pleasure as even the entirely new State House 
which is what the architect actuated solely by 
esthetic considerations now demands. This 
architect to-day has a double voice. With one 
side of his mouth he opposes every plan to alter 
and enlarge the Bulfinch building, by appeal to 
antiquarian feeling; with the other he opposes 
the improvements on the ground that they would 
postpone the demolition of the old building to 
make way for the new of his desire. He has got 
to give up one of these arguments, for one does 
not consist with the other; he has got to take one 
position or the other. To sanction the hitching 
of the old State House as it is to the great Annex 
as a permanent thing does not seem to us worthy 
of any good architect or any man of common 
sense. Were the old State House twice as beauti- 
ful and twice as historic as it is, no true reverence 
would consign it to such a fate; a gold ring in a 
sow’s snout does not lend itself well to admiration. 
Par 

MEANTIME the plan now submitted to the 
people is at least deserving of kind and candid 
consideration on its merits. It has not had that 
from the leading architects of Boston, the posi- 
tion of many of whom, it should be plainly said, 
has been pitiful and most curious. They have 
berated the poor architect for submitting a plan 
at all, on the ground that only the architect of the 
Annex has a right to touch the old State House, 
in face of the perfectly well known fact that his 
commission extended only to the Annex, and in 
face of the declaration of every one of themselves 
that that Annex is an abortion. They would 
sacrifice the public interest seemingly to a point 
of professional etiquette— and that point surely 
a mistaken one. One goes so far in the leading 
architectural journal of the town as to charge the 
young architect with simply aiming to “get his 
fingers into the treasury.” All this we say is very 
pitiful. No artist and no man among us has any 
safeguard from the sorry charges of venality and 
selfishness except in the fact that other men are 
gentlemen. We think the architect took a poor 
and inefficient way to bring his plans before the 
public; but he might retort that the leading 
architects of the city had done nothing whatever 
positive and constructive in a situation which was 
daily becoming worse and worse. What the pub- 
lic is concerned with is the plan itself. That 
ought to be referred to a proper scientific tribunal. 
Massachusetts should not be behind the nation in 
her method of dealing with artistic questions. 
She should have an Architectural Commission; 
and the time to establish it is now. 
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